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**Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant: the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton : 


Some Improvements in the Public School System 


T HAS been estimated that there are ten million 
| **mouth breathers” in the public schools of the 
United States. If such a condition exists, and 
there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
statement, it is imperative that radical steps be 
taken by our school authorities in order that this 
and kindred evils be eradicated from our public 
school system. What shall it profit a man if’ he 
gains all the knowledge of the world and_ loses 
his health? It would be infinitely better for the 
student to have perfect health and all that that 
implies of capacity to enjoy life and fulfill its 
purposes than to have much knowledge without 
the physical energy to enable him to use his 
talents. 

Sometimes one is tempted to believe that the 
public school system as we know it, with its exag- 
gerated and unbalanced ramifications today is all 
wrong. Every year the courses are increased 
with the supposition that the standards of scholar- 
ship have been raised. In Massachusetts, where 
the educational ideals are as high as in any state 
of the Union, we have innumerable examples of 
mistaken economy. Think of the look of scorn 
that will cross the face of the educatur one hun- 
dred years hence when he reads in his history of 
education that in the state of Massachusetts there 
were hundreds of instances where the teachers 
were obliged to look after the training of from 
forty to sixty pupils. Is this economy? Far 
from it. No state can make a better investment 
than to put five times the amount of money now 
expended in education into the best approved 
school system. 

Think of railroading sixty students through the 
same groove, saturating them with the same 
female personality every day for a whole school 
year; think of their being installed with the same 
deplorable ideas that education consists simply 
in cramming a few thousand facts into the gray 
matter and being graduated from the grammar 
or high school with rudimentally wrong habits of 
study and reasoning, and these to be worked out 
through depleted health. Perhaps you may say 
that this is a pessimistic and unfair characteriza- 
tion. I believe, however, that a careful investi- 
gation of the facts would bring to light a far 
worse condition than has been stated, and would 
undoubtedly reveal the fact that the public schoo] 
system would prosper far better if 1t were taken 
out of the hands of the politician where it now 
ewe rests. There is not an adjective in the 

“english language strong enough to qualify a man 
who will divert money that belongs to the educa- 
tion of the young rr put it into his own greedy 
purse. Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and 
surely such men will get their just deserts. 

Undoubtedly, the public schools can be im- 
proved. First by taking their management out 
of thé hands of politicians and hirelings and 
placing them in the keeping of honest, moral men 
who have unselfishly given their lives to this work. 
There are hundreds of young men ready to offer 


By James H. Larson 


their services to this cause just as reverently as any 
minister has devoted his life to the church, if 
they are given an unhampered opportunity with 
a decent living wage. Seenilly by selecting 
teachers who have uplifting and inspiring per- 
sonalities. It was my privilege to visit a college 
a few days ago where an unusually strong per- 
sonality guides with an untrammeled hand, The 
hundreds of young women in this school had been 
quickened and inspired by the strong points of 
this pure personality and this touch had done 
them more good than all the mere book learning 
they had received through their entire course. 








Optimism 


Get all the good there is today, 
Don't fret about tomorrow. 

Ghere’s trouble ‘round us all the time, 
What need is there to borrow ? 

Ghe wise man gets what joy he can, 
And leaves the fool to bis folly. 

He hnows too much to waste bis life 
In gloom and melancholy. 


“Look on the bright side every time, 
Don't waste your days repining. 
When any cloud looks dark and dull, 
Gurn out the silver lining. 

Be wise! Be cheerful, bright and glad. 
“Leave to the fool bis folly, 

And let pour motto be: “Cheer up!” 
Your rule of life: “We jolly!” 























There is no duty that the parent ought to have 
nearer his heart than the selection of good teach- 
ers for his children. This is often overlouked in 
the busy rush after the all-important getting of 
this world’s goods. Often a father will engage a 
nurse girl with a questionable character to look 
after his child, though he would not consider for 
a moment engaging for his office a stenographer 
with a blemished reputation. Does he ever real- 
ize that his baby is more impressionable than he 
is, more likely to suffer serious and lasting injury 
through actions and impressions? For this reason 
too great stress cannot be laid upon the fact that 
the personnel of the teachers of our children 
should receive the first consideration by those 
whose business it is to provide for the ediniation 
for the young. 

The school system could be further improved 
by taking the stand that the foundation for 
scholarship is good health and doing all within 





its power to establish and demonstrate this stand- 
ard. If the first year or two were spent in de- 
veloping the bodily health nothing would be lost, 
for in the next three years the student would be 
further along in developing than under the old 
method. ‘T’o correct the breathing of the mill- 
ions of mouth-breathers; to eliminate the bad 
habits of position, dress, food, vision, ete., from 
other millions who are struggling against strong 
odds, and to turn out perfect bodies as well as 
perfect minds, should be the aim of every public 
school system, and without this ideal, our civiliza- 
tion is assuredly a failure. 

Another fact which should rot be overlooked 
is that a public school system will never be ideal 
as long as it neglects the education of the most 
important phase of human life which all agree is 
the spiritual. It is most commendable to develop 
the body and make it perfect, it is a greater task 
to build up a_ perfect thinking machine within 
this body, but the supreme achievement known to 
mankind is the awakening and perfecting of the 
soul. No educational system which deals solely 
with the physical and mental will ever yield the 
perfect man. 

In answer to this statement it is natural to ask : 
How can this be accomplished without arousing 
the justifiable protest of the different denomina- 
tions? Because this is difficult to accomplish we 
ought not to say it cannot be done. Its accom- 
plishment is possible and as a first step to this 
solution let us consider the body. 

In early childhood the boy or girl has a better 
understanding of his body than his mental and 
spiritual functions. This then isa good common 
ground upon which to make a beginning. When 
the child enters the kindergarden he should be 
subjected to a physical examination and triplicate 
records of the result made; one for the parents, 
one for the teacher and one to be kept by the phy- 
sician. And the time is fast approaching when 
the minister, also, will be an impsrtant factor in 
the building of the body and uJ of the young 
child. It is important that h s » ork follow that 
of the others, in order, not impor ‘ance, for with- 
out a good body and mind there will be poor 
material for soul building. The state could well 
afford to engage a specialist for every school, 
whose chief duties would be to look after the 
body and develop it to its highest efficiency. 
How easy it would be to check a bad habit at 
five or six, rather than have the child struggle 
with it alone and probably unsuccessfully at 
twenty-five or thirty. Closing every avenue that 
drains the vitality of the life of the child could 
easily be accomplished at an early age, and the 
child taught to develop the energy within to the 
end that he build up a perfect body. No single 
ae is more important than proper breathing. 
Ne all know that the normal child begins to 
breathe properly, but as he grows older he con- 
tracts bad habits, or some foreign growth ob- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Way of the Transgressor 


HE great gong sounded and all of the pu- 
ie pils of B Seventh promptly formed in Ine 

and marched from the room and out of the 
Lincoln building. Swiftly they dispersed toward 
their homes. No, all of the pupils did not leave 
B Seventh. Johnny Cummins remained in his 
seat and scowled ominously as he listened to the 
chatter of the girls and the whistling of the boys 
who were homeward bound. 

‘* Finish your work as soon as possible, Johnny,” 
said Miss Clarke tirmly. 

Johnny selected a battered text book from its 
companions and savagely went at his task. Miss 
Clarke stepped to the board and began copying 
the outline for an assignment of work in history. 
She was interrupted by the entrance of a slight, 
nervous little woman with a large pompadour and 
glasses. e 

The two ladies greeted one another effusively. 
Johnny, with assumed indifference, furtively ob- 
served the newcomer, Miss Clarke had es idently 
forgotten the negligent youth with his unmastered 
lesson, ‘The boy fiercely pursued his task, de- 
fiantly glancing now and then toward **'The Aven- 
ger,” as amongst themselves her pupils always 
alluded to their teacher. ‘The women seated 
themselves at one of the desks and entered into a 
confidential conversation. 

Then Johnny’s face relaxed a little and he Jis- 
tened eagerly to the heart-to-heart visit going on 
between ‘The Avenger and the lady with the pom- 
padour. Ostensibly his attention was on his 
book, but not a word of the earnest tete-a-tete 
escaped him. 

Ves, it is hard to leave like this, right at the 
beginning of the semester,”’ affirmed Miss Clarke. 
**And it will be hard for you to begin here, too,”’ 

Tie blonde Miss Blake agreed with her. 

‘I’m quite sure you will get along nicely with 
the grade,’’ continued Miss Clarke. **The work 
is in fairly good shape and the children are all 
fine—just fine! Of course, no school is perfect, 
but if it were not for Tommy Graliam and Jimmie 
Derrick it would be almost ideal here!”’ 

Johnny stopped work entirely at this and hud- 
dled down into his seat dejectedly with his arms 
folded on top of his desk and his face buried in 
them. He could hear better that way, and besides 
it looked as though he were more lonesome and 
abused. 

‘Jimmie is resourceful,’’? explained Miss 
Clarke. ‘“‘He’s not a leader in’ planning mis- 
chief, but when he once gets started he’s inex- 
haustable. He’s very sly about itall., Still, Pm 


sure we’d have no trouble with him at all if it 
were not for Tommy.” 
‘Tommy ?”’ interrogated her blonde compan- 


ion, with a world of anxiety in her tone and face. 

“Yes, Tommy! He is so aggressive. Among 
ourselves we always speak of him as “The Trans- 
gressor.” 1 believe that boy would actually per- 
ish if he allowed a single day to pass by without 
stirring up a fresh bunch of trouble.”” 

Herewith Miss Clarke proceeded to enumerate 
several instances, all indicative of Tommy’s in- 
genuity and sinfulness. 

Only imagine,’ concluded Miss Clarke,** what 
his teachers have put up with ever since that lad 
first started to school!”’ 

Johnny with difficulty repressed a chuckle. 
Miss Blake smoothed her pompadour and wiped 
her glasses nervously. 

“Will he—do you think he'll be here to- 
morrow ?”” she queried apprehensively. 

**Oh, he never is absent, never!”’ affirmed her 
companion grimly. ‘He and Jimme are always 
here. They sit together here in this front seat.”’ 

**Together?’’ gasped Miss Blake faintly. 

**Yes,’’ explained Miss Clarke: ‘*We’ve found 
it better not to separate them. For they only 
bother one another now and do not keep the whole 
school stirred up. Oh, if you only knew all the 
pranks those two boys play !”” 


By Mary Alden Carver 


Johnny recollected a few of the pranks. In his 
emleavor to refrain from giggling he fidgeted 
restlessly and his book slid from his desk and 
struck the floor with a violent thud. 

Miss Blake uttered a scream as she leaped ex- 
citedly to her feet. Miss Clarke flushed guiltily 
as she remembered Johnny’s presence. 

‘**Have you been busy, Johnny ?’’ she asked as 
she went to him. 

**Yessum,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, after this try to get your work done 
while the others are here. You may go now.”’ 

Johnny left the room reluctantly. 

Did he overhear what we were saying ?”? asked 
Miss Blake fearfully. , 

“It wouldn’t matter a great deal if he did,” 
said Miss Clarke. ‘That's only Johnny Cum- 
mins, you know, and he’s hopelessly stupid.” 

With which remark the two teachers settled 
themselves for another half hour’s chat, while 
Johiny sprinted awey to hunt up ‘Tommy and 
Jimmie. 

“I say she’s great - simply great!’ he con- 
fided.  “*She’s nervous and she wears an awful 
big rat and glasses, and I shouldn’t wonder at all 
if she had false teeth. Aurelia Clark will be 
gore tomorrow, and she'll be The New Avenger. 
Great— great!” 

And then stupid Johnny Cummins proceeded 
to give a very graphic account of all that had 
transpired while he wrestled over time in B 
Seventh, 

“Good boy!’ ejaculated Tommy when the 
story was finished. 

**Put her there!’’ chimed in Jimmie, as he ex- 
tended his hand to the escaped captive. 

The three boys shook hands heartily and then 
parted for the night. The next morning they 
spread the news eagerly about the playground 
that The New Avenger had come. ** And she’s 
sure enough a real peach,’’ each comrade was in- 
formed, ‘The result was that the fifty odd pupils 
of the B Seventh were early assembled and on the 
wert for the appearance of Miss Blake. 

‘Tommy and_ his’ satellite, Jimmie, saurtered 
leisurely into the room, the last of the pupils to 
put in appearance. They approached their ac- 
customed front seat with dignity, and removed 
their possessions. 

**She’s lookng for us in this front seat,’’ ex- 
plained ‘Tommy seriously, *‘and—well, here’s 
where we hain’t going to be.”’ 

And with this justification of his conduct he 
proceeded to take possession of a vacant seat over 
in an obscure corner of the room, closely followed 
by Jimmie. ‘The two boys were nicely settled 
when Miss Blake ertered. 

She came with a cheery greeting and cast an 
apprehensive glance toward Clarence Manly and 
David McGraw, who sat well toward the front. 
Tommy and Jimmie nudged one another. Johnny 
Cummins turned around and winked at them. 

Clarence and David were loyal friends, and 
were prime favorites of every teacher. Clarence 
was near-sighted and he liked to sit within close 
range of the blackboard—hence the front seat. 
David was ever his faithful followa and was 
always a ¢lose second in all the other di. Among 
their companions Clarence was dubbed **The In- 
corruptible,”’ while David was facetiously called, 
**Davy, the Cautious. Clarence and David fell 
diligently to work as was their cus.sm. Miss 
Blake watched them assiduously, to the great 
amusement of the other pupils. 

Before the morning session drew to a close, The 
New Avenger had found occasion to reprimand 
Clarence, ‘The Incorruptible, for a trivial offense, 
which had been purely involuntary on his part. 
He glanced up in serious amazement. Ze sa 
Cummins dove underneath his desk in a paroxysm 
of laughter, and Tommy and Jimmie slapped one 
another on tbe shoulder. The entire school 
stared in great astonishment and wonder. The 


* sation in his own hands. 


Incorruptible out of order! What could it mean? 
And what’had come over ** Davy, The Cautious!” 

Tommy pulled a little rubber band vut of his 
pocket and snapped Matie Brown’s elbow which 
rested on the desk before him. She with difficulty 
repressed an exclamation. Jimmie immediate:y 
suspended hostilities by thrusti> a stick of gum 
into the hand of Tommy and another into Matie’s 
fingers. In response to sign invitations he sur- 
rendered the remainder of his stock of gum _ to 
schoolmates in his vicinity. Soon an elaborate 
mastication was in progress, 

If Miss Blake had not been forewarned to 
watch two boys in a front seat she would have 
noticed the gum-chewing rather than the timid 
nudge David gave Clarence as he returned a jaci.- 
knife. 

“What was that??? demanded 
sharply, stepping to their desk, 

While the matter was adjusting itself Tommy 
made sundry excursions hither and thither about 
the roow, to the great amusement of all present, 
except the unconscious Avenger and the two boys 
she was watching so conscientiously. During 
‘Vommy's absence on the little excursions, Jimmie 
lay down in his seat with a leaf from his arith- 
metic rolled a da cigarette between his teeth. 

Atter this the work progressed without inter- 
ruption until a huge mass of chewed paper, sailed 
majestically fron Tommy’s fingers and struck 
Miss Blake’s blonde pompadour squarely before 
tumbling upon her desk. 

**T think III let you boys sit beside me here,”’ 
she observed calmly as she arranged two chairs at 
her desk and directed Clarence and David to 
occupy them. Flushed and sullen, the two boys 
obeyed while an uncontrollable burst of merri- 
ment took possession of the school. 

At that moment Professor Atwood entered. 
The accuracy with which he settled accounts had 
earned for him the title of **The Auditor’? amoug 
the members of the B Seventh. He paused in 
surprise at the sight of the resentful lads at the 
teacher’s desk. He turned quickly just in time to 
‘atch Tommy executing a silent @ouble shuffle 
while Jimmie clapped inaudibly beneath his desk. 

**T wish to speak with vou boys a momen! ,”’ he 
observed quietly as he left the room, beck caing 
for the boys to precede him. 

Thereupon the school settled itself for strenuous 
work, Clarence and David,seemed on the verge 
of mutiny. Miss Blake had the serene air of one 
who has faithfully done her whole duty. 

Off in Professor Atweod’s “inner sanctuary,”’ 
as the pupils of the Lincoln school called the 
office, Tommy was making a frantic attempt at 
vindication. 

**OFf course,”’ he urged defiantly, *‘anyone seems 
bad. if the teacher keeps a-watching him steady. 
Look at Clarence and David, they—”’ 

**Some people are disorderly whether they are 
being watched or not,”’ interrupted the professor 
dryly, whereupon he grasped the thread of conver- 
The result was that not 
long afterward he conducted two very much 
humiliated boys back to the B Seventh, where he 
located them at their old stand that had been 
abandoned an hour or so earlier in the morning. 

Miss Blake allowed Clarence and David to re- 
turn to their accustomed place after she had _ first 
administered a reprimand and had advised then 
to be exceedingly cautious in the future. For 
the remainder of the day The Avenger had no 
further difficulty whatever for no one in particular 
seemed to require any watching at all. 

The next time that Tommy lapsed fromthe 
course of duty was during the progress of an ex- 
ercise in art werk. Miss Blake was engrossed in 
presenting a study in water colors. The pup‘ls 
were bestowing rapt attention upon the subjeci in 
hand—with the exception of Tommy. He eyed 
the receptacle for water with an expression of 
joyous content, as he drew from his pocket.-a 
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fountain-pen syringe which he proceeded to fill 
from the limpid liquid before him. When he 
had the weapon fully charged, he deliberately 
aimed it in th. direction of Amy Kent, and then 
dropped his ‘iead studiously as he yave his atten- 
tion to his wote book. He intended to have the 
tiny strerm of water which he discharged from 
the syringe strike his schoolmate in the back of 
the neck. When a startled ‘‘Oh!” from his 
teacher smote upon his ears, he realized that his 
jlans had miscarried. He glanced up nervously 
and beheld the teacher sopping the water from her 
ear with a soft handkerchief with a dainty corner 
monogram. Miss Blake had stepped down the 
aisle to bestow a little individual attention here 
and there and had paused before Amy Kent’s desk 
just as ‘Tommy dincharged his artillery. The 
school stared in incredulous amazement. Then 
an ill-advised titter escaped from an indiscreet 
vouth and the teacher stood very erect and stared 
through the heavy lenses of her glasses at The 
‘Transgressor. 

He coolly replaced the syringe in his pocket 
and returned her glance with a guileless air. 

At length, beside herself with indignation and 
chagrin, ‘The Avenger fairly shrieked: 

**You may go to Professor Atwood! You need 
not take part in this exercise !”’ 

Tommy stared dumbly before him. — Profes- 
sor Atwood was standing just inside the door be- 
hind Miss Blake. 

**Did you hear me? T excuse you!"’ came the 
angry words of The Avenger, and Tommy cast 
an appealing glance at The Auditor. Then he 
smiled serenely and bowed politely. 

**T excuse you!’” repeated Miss Blake as she 
approached the offending youth. 

**Thank you,’* murmured Tommy with a sickly 
smile, for he knew he was pursuing a lost hope. 
Thank you,”’ he said again as he arose to his 
feet just as The Auditor laid an iron hand upon 
his shoulder. 

**Come with me!’’ he thundered. 
not hear what your teacher said ? 
understand ?”” 

Miss Blake cast an appreciative glance of 
thanksgiving and relief towards the professor. 

*“Go at once!”’ she commanded with as much 
dignity as she could command. 

Tommy was once more at his ease. He assumed 
a well-feigned surprise, as he inquired innocently, 
“Is that what you meant ?”’ 

Then he faced the professor calmly as he re- 
marked with apparent veracity, “*She said she 
excused me and I thought she meant that she 
pardoned me. I thought she was forgiving me, 
and—”’ 

A burst of laughter drowned his words. Pro- 
fessor Atwood and the boy were well en route for 
ihe office before the merriment subsided. 

So with many ups and downs the time sped on- 
ward until the Thanksgiving holiday. And then 
an unfortunate ruling was made: There was to be 
school the Friday after Thanksgiving! 

Now Thanksgiving always came right in the 
heart of the skating season. Heretofore, as far 
back as anyone could remember, the pupils were 
always given the day after Thanksgiving as a 
holiday. This gave them several consecutive days 
for skating, but, of course, a day of school was 
lost. The children always unanimously agreed 
to substitute Washington’s birthday for this lost 
day, for Washington’s birthday came in mid- 
winter when there was no particular opportunity 
for amusement anyway. So, no one objected to 
attending school then and all were decidedly in 
favor of the additional holiday at Thanksgiving. 
There was, therefore, great dismay when it was 
learned this year that school was to be resumed 
the Friday after Thanksgiving day. No one 
knew why this was the case and everyone won- 
dered. ‘The skating was excellent. 

Miss Blake knew that her pupils resented the 
innovation and she felt that something would 
be done to circumvent the ruling if possible. She 
naturally watched Tommy apprehensively, but he 
was evidently disinclined to be troublesome. He 


“Did you 
Did you not 


r seemed unnaturally docile and unconcerned. 
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But outside of school hours Tommy and Jimmie 
and Johnny Cummins were much together. They 
paid personal visits to each and all of their school- 
mates except Clarence and David. David was 
laid up with the mumps and ‘Tommy said: 

** *'T'won’t do no good to talk to Clarence, any- 
how.”’ 

Nevertheless, some audacious spirit did broach 
the subject to Clarence, and, wonder of wonders! 
The cere sumone listened to the scheme—and 
embraced it! 

The atmosphere of the B Seventh was heavily 
charged with mystery the day preceding Thanks- 
giving. It could portend no evil the teacher 
thought, so long as Clarence was so deeply inter- 
ested. But Clarence, the friend of teachers, was 
not Miss Blake’s friend. Deep down in his heart 
he still resented the teacher’s attitude toward him 
upon her entrance to the grade and long brooding 
over the matter had placed ugly notions in the 
boy’s head. So, it took only the injustice of 
curtailing the Friday holiday to place him, for 
the time being, at least, heart and soul with the 
enemy. ‘Tommy and Jimmie were in a delirium 
of joy and were so engrossed over the happy out- 
come of their «malicious planning that they 
omitted much of their customary trouble-brewing 
during the hours preceding Thanksgiving. And 
Miss Blake, taking a near-sighted view, was happy 
in the thought that all was well. She firmly be- 
lieved that a wave of reform had swept over her 
school. 

‘Then Thanksgiving came to pass. Friday 
morning arrived and with it came every pupil to 
the B Seventh—every pupil except David who was 
not yet sufficiently recovered from the mumps to 
be at large. And strangely enough, the pupils 
showed no resentment. When it was first an- 
nounced that school work would be resumed the 
day after Thanksgiving, Professor Atwood had 
remarked on learning of the unpopularity of the 
idea: 

**And B Seventh will be the hot-bed of the re- 
bellion!”’ 

So Miss Blake was well-pleased and very proud 
when there arose never a murmur nor a complaint. 
She watched the school amiably through the large 
lenses of her glasses and was content. Professor 
Atwood glanced into the room shortly after the 
morning work began. Before leaving the room 
he and Miss Blake exchanged significant looks. 
The routine of work continued until the hour for 
the morning intermission arrived, ‘Then 6 Seventh 
marched out circumspectly and no one mistrusted 
that the hour of atonement was at hand. 

Miss Blake glanced up in surprise at the ex- 
piration of a minute or so—the schoolroom was 
oppressively quiet, for not one of her pupils hud 
returned to the room as was the usual custom. 

She paid no further heed to the matter, how- 
cver, save to draw a deep breath of relief, as she 
gave her attention to a set of arithmetic papers. 
She kept diligently at the task until the clamor of 
the gong warned her that it was time for the in- 
flux of the fifty odd members of her grade. As 
was her usual practice, she stationed herself near 
the door in the hallway so as to witness and direct 
the reassembling. She became impatient as she 
noted how delinquent the Seventh Graders were 
about putting in an appearance. She was about 
to step down to the outer door to make an_inves- 
tigation when Professor Atwood hastily descended 
the stairs near at hand and stepped beside her. 
She turned a startled face towards the professor, 
whose grim, determined countenance hinted at 
some unknown alarm. ‘lhe professor touched her 
arm lightly and piloted her along the hallway to 
a window which commanded a view of the lake. 
Shimmering ice stretched away indefinitely and 
upon its gleaming surface, disporting themselves 
in various ways, scattered about here and there 
in picturesque groups, Miss Blake saw with a 
sickening sensation of utter helplesness every 
member of the B Seventh who had sat before her 
in such rigid decorum so short a time before. 
Far out from his schoolmates she beheld the scar- 
let sweater which Clarence Manly wore. She 
knew that the sturdy figure at his right hand was 
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Johnny Cummins. Tommy and Jimmie were 
rapidly marshalling recruits for a game of ** pull- 
away.”’ ‘The bright skates now and again 
sparkled in the sunlight. It was altogether an 
engrossing spectacle—but Miss Blake felt herself 
growing weak and giddy. She clutched Professor 
Atwood’s arm for support. Without a word he 
led her back to her deserted schoolroom, where 
with a dry, tearless sob, she sank into the chair 
behind her desk. 

Her features eloyuently propounded the query, 
**What shall I do?’ The professor anticipated 
her words. 

“TL go down that way and watch the sport,”’ 
he said. ‘*You better stay here and be on hand 
when I head the flock back to this pasture.”’ 

He left the room and building. Miss Blake 
stared hopelessly and helplessly before her in 
abject misery. 

The professor set forth in the direction of a 
small ward school in order to deceive too curious 
eyes that might be inspecting his expedition. He 
dodged along a side street with a pair of skates 
in one hand that he had borrowed from one of 
the high schoo! boys before starting forth on his 
expedition. When he reached the margin of the 
lake he hastily strapped the skates upon his feet. 
and while most of the children were huddling 
timidly near the shore and shyly watching the 
street leading towards the schoolhouse, the pro- 
fessor sped around a little promontory and stood 
their midst. He was greeted by a 
chorus of frightened exclamations from the girls 
on all sides. The larger boys were so engrossed 
in their game of **pull-away” that they were in 
ignorance of the arrival of the uninvited guest. 

Before ‘The Auditor had spoken a word, the 
run-away pupils were pushing their way towards 
the shore, and some were dejectedly removing 
their skates. ‘lhe professor skated out towards 
the scarlet sweater. Instantly a panic prevailed. 
The boys scattered in all directions. But a stern 
**Halt!?? caused every one to pause instantly. 
They reluctantly approached The Auditor and as 
he looked searchingly about they gradually rallied 
about him. 

Miss Blake had returned to the vantage point 
from which she could view the scene. She wit- 
nessed the melting away of the skaters in the cen- 
tral group and the general exodus towards the 
shore. She seemed drawn to the lake irresistibly. 
Donning her hat she sped to meet the returning 
recreants. 

Just as she reached the beach a loud shout of 
terror echoed from the lake. There was an 
ominous crackling of ice, followed by the terse 
command from Prefessor Atwood, **Scatter!”’ 

Out from the huddled bunch of boys hastened 
a scarlet sweater, followed in quick succession by 
several other figures. Then the ice crackled more 
ominously and settled quickly. A surface of 
black water made its appearance and in the cenier 
of the freezing bath was the professor. ‘Tommy 
and Johnny Cummins were also enveloped by the 
icy waters. A frenzied cry of horror resounded 
from the shore as Tommy’s curly head dipped 
beneath the waves. The professor clutched David 
and awaited lommy’s reappearance. He uttered 
a hoarse cry—** Help!” 

Help? Miss Blake was nerveless and inactive 
no longer. She was mistress of the situation. 
She compelied the hysterical girls to keep back. 
She ordered the smaller pupils to the shore and 
they unhesitatingly obeyed. A new light gleamed 
from ber eyes and her white lips were set in grim 
determination. Clarence skated to her side and 
she summoned Jimmie and other larger boys to 
her aid. Swiftly and deftly she worked. The 
professor was gallantly battling in the icy waters 
to keep two heads, besides his own, above the 
surface. The frail ice broke at each attempt any 
one of the trio made to clutch or mount upon it. 
Was nothing being done, the professor wildly 
pondered. Must they drown in the sight of so 
many witnesses, within so short a distance from 
the shore ? 

The boys rallied eagerly around their teacher. 

(Continued on page 38) 














SIXTH GRADE—SHOP EQUIPMENT MADE BY THE BOYS 


Benches made by the boys. Onc group building doll house for First Grade. Second group using school printing press. 
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CLASS OF FIFTH GRADE BOYS 


Simple wood work in the regular school rooms taught by grade teachers 


Elementary Manual Training 


By Mrs. Ida Hood Clark 


Director of Elementary Manual Training, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Lesson V. 


Wood Work in the Elementary Grades 


OODWORK is usually confined to the 
Wy fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
There is no good reason why the younger 
children should not have some work with wood, 
as wood and clay are now considered by workers 
in. handwork to be the two best mediums for ex- 
pression for young children. In the building and 
furnishing of the doll-house or play-house, in the 
first and second grades, wood plays an important 
part in this work. 

In Milwaukee we have various ways of working 
out this doll or play house. In some of the schools 
the children bring two or more orange boxes, and 
nail them together, thus forming four rooms; then 
by adding the simple roof and shingling the same, 
the added space made by the roof gives them an 
attic room, which is furnished as a play-room. 
‘The teachers are given perfect freedom in the work 
of making and furnishing the house; when there 
are large classes, the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade boys assist the first and second grade 
children in building the doll-house. In several 
schools last year the boys of the intermediate ana 
grammar grades made a complete working draw- 
ing for a good-sized house of from four to eight 
rooms, including a large porch which extended 
all around the house. Some of these houses took 
the form of the modern bungalow and the results 


























FIFTH GRADE—GLOVE BOX CYPRESS WOOD 


were highly satisfactory to the children. 

Below is shown a doll-house that was planned, 
built and furnished by some 300 children of one 
school. The eighth grade boys each made a work- 
ing drawing of the house, and submitted it to the 
teacher; the boy who made the best plan was made 
foreman of the class, and the children voted to 
accept his plan. Contracts for furnishing were 
given out to the other rooms, one room furnished 
the rugs and matting for the entire house, another 
the pottery and dishes, another the furniture for 
dining-room and kitchen, another the wall paper, 
and so all of the children had ashare in the produc- 
tion and construction of this beautiful house. 
This house was finally presented to the kinder- 
garten children. The day of the presentation 
was made a real gala day in the school and the 
principal told me nothing the children had ever 
done created so much enthusiasm and pride as 
this piece of community work. 

In furnishing the rooms the children decided 
upon a color scheme for each room; the wall 
paper, rugs and furniture were all carefully con- 
sidered, with reference to a harmonious whole. 

A study of the furniture of different periods 
was made in the intermediate and grammar grades. 
Samples of woods of all kinds were asked for and 
brought in by the children and both boys and 
girls became interested in the study of woods and 
trees, and their geographical distribution. Be- 
fore deciding upon the furniture of each room a 
committee was appointed by the children to visit 
the furniture stores to see the designs and woods 
now being used. The children took notes and re- 
ported to the class their information. 
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DOLL HOUSE MADE, BY PUPILS IN GRADES V AND VI 


Prices and durability of furniture woods were 
discussed and commented upon by the children. 
Parents, too, became interested, and many a piece 
of beautiful wood was contributed by them, and 
so the interest in this work found its way into 
the homes of the children. 

In many of our schools, interest in the doll- 
house furnishing led up to a general interest in 


the schoo] toward making things for the school 


rooms, the princpal’s office and teachers’ room. 
In the first three grades. where we use clay, cabi- 
nets were needed and the boys made these, fitting 
them in some suitable space always found in every 
room. Bookshelves were needed for supplemen- 
tary readers. HKook-racks for the teachers’ desks. 
Window boxes for the seeds and plants during the 
spring months. Boxes for manual training 
toois, and even large cabinets for large tools and 
supplies have been made by our boys. 
for plants, bookcases, and writing desks,  settees, 
and tables and chairs have been made by the 
eighth grade boys. All these are designed and 
made as a means of developing artistic expression 
and of creating in the boys good taste and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and appropriate in sim- 
ple useful articles that surround them in their 
home and in their school life. 


(Continued on page 33} 




































SIXTH GRADE PICTURE FRAME. MITRED FRAME 
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Farm Crops and Rotation 
HE ordinary cereals, wheat, oats, rye, and 
T barley, have been raised for so many hun- 
dred years that it is somewhat difficult to 
determine their native country. Wheat and rice 
have been grown in China for nearly five thou- 
sand years; oats, in central western Asia; barley, 
in northern Europe and Asia for more than two 
thousand years. Maize or common field corn is 
a native of America and has been cultivated by 
the Indians and Mound Builders as far back as 
we have any history of these people. It was 
raised from northeast of the a 
southwestward into Mexico. 

Since most of our fruits and animals 
have been developed by selection from 
the wild state, we have a right to infer 
that the cereals have at one time grown 
wild and that by crude cultivation and 
equally as crude selection, certain de- 
grees of perfection have been brought 
about. As men have learned more about 
favorable conditions under which plants 
develop and their fruits mature, so they 
have been enabled to determine more 
exactly which plants and which seeds 
should be used in propagating the spe- 
cies to secure a better variety. For 
hundreds of years, animals have been 
improved by breeding, but only since 
1691, when the function of pollen was 
determined, have men been able to im- 
prove plants by a_ process of breeding. 
In the so-called self-fertilizing plants 
nature performed the process of cross- 
ing, but since the function of pollen has 
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By A. B. Graham 


College of Agriculture, Ohio State University 


is found a plant that has resisted the attacks of 
smut, othey characteristics being desirable, it 
would be well to select seed from this plant be- 
cause of its power to resist the attack of disease. 
Some scientists have argued that through such 
selection, based on variation, we may be able to 
raise corn having as high as five and six ears ona 
stalk. Variation as to sweetness in common 
sweet corn has put on the market table corn con- 
taining a very high percentage of sugar. Through 
the help of the chemist, who has determined the 
percentage of sugar in beets, their sugar content 











been well-determined, cross breeding in 
plants can be conducted by skillfully 
removing the pollen from the stamens 
of the flower in one plant having de- 
sirable characteristics and carrying it by means 
of a very small brush and delicately touching the 
stigma of the pistil in another plant having the 
same and addilional desirable characteristics. 
Quite a marked degree of improvement in 
cereals has been made because of variation; that 
is, some particular corn plant, growing under or- 
dinary field conditions, will grow an ear of corn 
having quite a small cob when compared with 
others and still carry the same or greater number 
of ounces of shelled corn. This same plant may 
have broader leaves and quite a vigorous stalk. 
Now this variation that has come about from con- 
ditions that were the same for other individual 
stalks makes this particular corn plant, other 
characteristics being favorable, a desirable one to 
propagate. If in the wheat field an individual 
plant be found growing exceedingly well-de- 
veloped grains on quite a lengthy head, supported 
by a rigid stem, other characteristics being favor- 
able. it is desirable to propagate this plant. If 
in the oat field, badly affected with sinut, there 


CORN GERMINATOR. SIX GRAINS ONLY NEED TO BE USED 
Ears from which Nos. 6, 7, 9, 12, 20, 21 and 24 were taken should not be used for seed. 


has been increased from three or four per cent up 
to eighteen or twenty per cent and even more in 
some cases; Wheat containing a large per cent of 
gluten has been brought about from carefutly 
determining the gluten content of a few grains of 
wheat taken from a wheat-head to use in propaga- 
ting high-gluten wheat. High-gluten wheats 
always produce a better quality of bread. 

There are certain physical conditions which de- 
termine more or less what kinds of crops can be 
raised to best advantage. A sandy or clay loam 
containing large quantities of humus will usually 
produce good corn and wheat. The amount of 
sand or clay determines more or less the depth of 
planting. The range of temperature has, much 
to do in determining the yield of corn and wheat. 
A cold, wet, and late spring causes much corn to 
rot before its time for sprouting. Allernations of 
heat and cold through the winter season cause the 
roots of the young wheat plants to be lifted from 
the ground. In the raising of sugar beets, it is 
uot only necessary that they be grown in rich soil 
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but there must be much sunshine and large leaf 
exposure. “The leaf being the great food factory 
and sunshine the agent that causes plant food to 
be manufactured in the leaf, it is necessary that 
both sunshine and leaf exposure be had to produce 
the largest quantity of sugar in the beet. Length 
of season also determines the variety of corn that 
can be raised. Corn tiat must mature in ninety 
days will not usuaily be as large as that raised 
farther south where the length of the seasons is 
about one hundred and ten days. 

Soils containing very large quantities of humus, 
such as the muck soils, are particularly 
adapted to the growing of onions and 
celery, because of their containing large 
quantities of nitrogen and at the same 
tine having quite a capacity for hold- 
ing water, Since the color of the soil 
is dead black, it absorbs large quanti- 
lics of heat. With plenty of plant food, 
water, and sunshine, a quick growth and 
«crisp stem or vegetables 1s _ secured. 
Potatoes raised in drained marsh land 
are usually very crisp when raw but are 
quite soggy when cooked. — Potatoes 
should be grown in sandy loam soil to 
secure the best quality. 

While soil and sunshine, which in 
cludes length of season and amount of 
sunshine, determine the kind of crops 
one may raise because of these physic il 
conditons, the demands of the nerket 
have something to do with determining 
the crops raised. ‘Lhe production of 
milk for city consumption determines 
in part the kind of forage crops that 
are to be raised. The supply of the 
live stock market will determine some- 
what the quantity of corn to be grown. 

The time of planting, depth and dis- 
tance apart, and the quantity of seed per acre must 
be ascertained by giving careful consideration to 
soil conditions, the necessity of cultivation, and 
the usual seasonal conditions. Such cereals as corn 
wheat, and oats should be planted somewhat 
depeer in sand or sandy loam soil than in heavy 
clay or in clay loam. ‘There must be sufficient 
moisture, at whatever depth the seed is planted, 
to sprout it and start its growth, but the soil 
cover should not be in such physical condition 
that its resistance is greater than the young plant 
can overcome and break through. Such seeds as 
timothy, clover, and turnips are sown on the sur- 
face and are barely covered by raking or lightly 
stirring the ground. In the sowing of clover, the 
farmer trusts to the clover dropping into little 
openings in the soil where either the light freezing 
and thawing or the wind may cause enough dirt 
to cover them to assist in the sprouting process. 
Oats and wheat need not be over seven or eight 
inches apart if drilled. This distance is necessary 


(Continued ou page 45) 
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AINTY and fanciful, “*The New Year 
D Coming of Age,” will appeal to older 

pupils as an entirely delightful study in 
English. 


THE NEW YEAR COMING OF 
Charles Lamb. 


All the Days came to their day. Covers 
provided for 365 guests with an occasional knife 
and fork at the sideboard .or the ‘T'wenty-ninth 
of February. I should have told you that cards 
of invitation had been issued. 'The carriers were 
the Hours, twelve as merry little whirligig foot 
pages as you should desire to see, that went all 
round and found out the persons invited well 
enough, with the exception of Easter Day. Shrove 
‘Tuesday and a few such personages who had lately 
shifted their quarters. 

Well, they all met at last. Foul Days, Fine 
Days, all sorts of days, and a rare din they made 
of it. There was nothing but Hail! fellow Day 
—well met! Brother Day—Sister Dav! Only 
Lady Day kept a little aloof and seemed some- 
what scornful; yet some said Twelfth Day cut 
her out and out, for she came in a Tiffany suit, 
white and gold, like the queen on a_ frost cake, 


AGE—By 


were 


all royal and glittering and Epiphanous. The 
rest came, some in green, some in white. Rainy 


Days came in dripping and Sunshiny Days helped 
them change their stockings. Wedding Day was 
there in his marriage finery, a little the worse for 
wear. Pay Day came late as he always does. * * 
* April Fool, as my young lord’s jester, took 
upon himself to marshal the guests; and wild 
work he made with it. He had stuck the Twenty- 
First of June next the Twenty-second of December. 

It was beginning to grow a little dusk and 
Candlemas lustily bawled out for lights, which 
was opposed by all the Days, who protested against 
burning daylight. . . ° 35 * 

The young lord, singling out poor Twenty- 
ninth of February, that had sat all this time mum 
at the sideboard, removing the solitary Day from 
the forlorn seat which had been assigned him, 
stationed him at his own board. 

Day being ended, the Days called for their 
cloaks and great coats and took their leaves. 
Lord Mavor’s Dav went off in a mist as usual, 
Shortest Day in a deep black fog that wrapped 
the little gentleman round like a hedgehog. 
Longest Day set off westward in beautiful ¢rim- 
son and gold; the rest. some in one fashion, some 
in another; but Valentine and Pretty May Day 
took their departure together in one of the pret- 
tiest silvery twilights a Lover’s Day could wish 
to set off in. 


Read the selection aloud putting as much en- 
joyment as possible into the exercise. Let pupils 
freely discuss the charm of style; let them try to 
re-tell any part that especially preased them. 
Then read that part aloud once more, noting 
Charles Lamb’s diction. 

For pupils who are monotonously unimagina- 
tive-in their written compositions, such a study 
as this from Lamb is valuable. More will be 
accomplished if pupils are asked to select a topic 
suggested by this author’s work, and then write a 
fanciful theme in imitation of this charming 
selection. 
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The Chambered Nautilus 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadcewed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
“And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. : 


Its web of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the trail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 
Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew tlie old 

no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

sings:— 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
This exquisite poem appears in almost every 
course of study for grammar grades. A treat- 
ment of it is given in nearly every modern text 
book pertaining to English teaching. But in 
every case examined the foundation work is not 
laid; that is the study of the shell itself is not 
made the first step in the understanding of the 
poem. Without some knowledge of the nautilus 
and its shell, the poem can scarcely be appreciated. 
Remember that this gem is not given for the 

purpose of increasing pupils’ knowledge of shells; 
it is given to lead young readers to enjoy this 
word picturing, and through such enjoyment to 
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lead them to desire more material of this char- 
acter. The more intimate children’s knowledge 
of the nautilus, the more certain are the good 
results of this study. 

Begin with the shell; a whole shell and a cross- 
section should be shown. At first be satisfied if 
children are charmed with the exquisite colors as 
the sun shines on the iridescent surface. They 
will become interested in the structure of the 
chambers. At this point make an enlarged trans- 
verse sketch on the board and give the necessary 
information. 

Structure of shell.—Note the spiral form; the 
beauty of the curves. The numerous chambers 
should receive attention; also the connecting tube 
(Siphuncle, or little siphon). In the large outer 
chamber, lived the nautilus. The theory that the 
little creature passed from chamber to chamber 
*‘as the spiral grew”? has been disputed. 

Two muscles attach the nautilus to the living 
chamber. The body of the interesting creature 
is short and thick, consisting of a large head in 
which is piaced an eye; about ninety tentacles, a 
mouth and ears. The tentacles, its *‘webs of liv- 
ing gauze,”’ are spread in a circle. Thirty-six 
of these tentacles may be retracted into eight 
pouches. On the upper side of the pouches a 
hood is formed into which the nautilus withdraws 
at pleasure. 

Use some good reference book for further help 
in studying the shell. **Shells of Land and Water, ”” 
by Frank Collins Baker, is excellent. Refer to 
the blackboard sketches as the parts are named 
Let children find the derivation of nautilus, and 
learn that the tentacles are the sails. 

The practical phases of this topic always in- 
terest pupils. The habitat of the nautilus is sev- 
eral fathoms deep; the Indian and the Pacific 
oceans are its home. Sometimes these little crea- 
tures are seen floating in large schools on the 
surface of the water. 

Like the lobster, the nautilus is trapped in a 
large wicker basket, shaped like a oma rat-trap, 
having an opening, with a circlet of points 
directed inward; boiled crayfish furnishes bait. 

In the Fiji Islands, the natives use the nautilus 
for food. They carve beautiful figures from the 
shell, and show the striking contrast between the 
dark outer covering, and the pearly shell. The 
Hindu use the shell asa drinking cup. In Europe, 
cameos are cut from the lovely surface of this 
interesting little sail-boat. j 

At the close of this preliminary lesson given 
for the sake of informing your class, you need 
not be surprised if several of your pupils begin 
making collections of shells; if’ they go to the 
library for more books on the subject, or to the 
natural science rooms to see more specimens. 
‘Lhese results have followed in our classes. 

Now you are ready for tne language lesson. Peo- 
ple are beginningto look askance at the dictionary 
as if its frequent use were an indication of me- 
chanical, perfunctory method. You need not be 
afraid to use the dictionary the day before you 
present Holmes’s poem. Your work will’ be 
meaningless if your pupils do not know the sig- 
nificance of the terms the puet uses. But let that 
word-study be a lesson by itself, entirely separate 
from the reading of the poem. Then when you 
introduce the poem by reading it aloud to the 
class, their-enjoyment will not be marred by an 
array of unintelligible words. 
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But when the poem is once introduced, avoid 
all formality, such as definitions of words, sig- 
nificance of allusions, and scientific data. Read 
the poem for the delight it gives, not for the in- 
formation it conveys. It may interest pupils to 
learn how Holmes wrote the poem, and how he 
regarded his work. 

The following Outline, prepared by a young 
teacher, may be of service in indicating a right 
method of treatment. 

LITERATURE LESSON 
Aim 

To appreciate the beauty of the nautilus. ‘To 
foster a liking for good poetry. ‘To show the 
moral lesson which the nautilus taught Holmes: 
that we should always look forward to something 
higher and nobler, and fashion our lives accord- 
ingly. 

Preparation 

The day ‘preceding the study of the poem, 
assign dictionary and reference work to groups of 
children. 

Presentation 

‘*‘What is the title of the poem? By whom was 
it written? You may read what Holmes says 
about this poem.’ ‘The teacher 
reads the whole poem aloud with- 
out comment, the children listen- 
ing. ‘Read stanza one silently. 
What does Holmes call the naut- 
ilus? Why does he call it a 
ship? What does nautilus mean? 
What else does he call it? How 
does he tell you where the home 
of the nautilus is? How would 
you tell us in prose where the 
nautilus lives? Which is more 
beautiful? A poet sees beauty 
and can express his thought much 
more beautifully than we can. 
Find the picture which pleases 
you most in the first stanza. 
What adds to the beauty of the 
picture? What do you hear that 
is lovely? Alice is going to tell 
us about the sirens. Read the 
first stanza.’? Have several read 
it. 

**Read the second stanza sil- 
ently. Tell what you have read. 
How does Holmes express the 
fact that the nautilus has left the 
shell? Show us its irised ceiling 
from this shell. Show us a sun- 
less crypt. From your dictionary 
tell the meaning of irised; crpyt. 
You may read second stanza.”” 
Several readings. 

‘*Silently read the third stanza. What does 
Holmes tell you? Trace the shape of the spiral 
on the balckboard. How does Holmes tell you 
that the nautilus went from chamber to chamber? 
Do you prefer it to your mode of expression? 
Whv? You may read this stanza for us. The 
rest may listen, but do not follow it in the book.”’ 

Study silently stanzas four and five. Who 
were the tritons? Why is this allusion very ap- 
propriate? What does Holmes call this vacated 
shell? What message does he get from it? What 
does Holmes mean by the first three verses, 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-valted past! 

What do you think Holmes means? Yes, he 
means as the days go by, we should not keep our 
thoughts only upon ourseives and our selfish de- 
sires, having our thoughts and actions cover a 
narrow, low portion of this world with our self 
as the center; but always increase our thoughts 
and actions, reaching farther and farther beyond 
ourself to someone else and something better. 
What does he mean by the closing lines?”? After 
children have told what they think, I would say: 

‘* As we increase our capacity of doing good day 
by day. the vault to our enclosure will grow 
higher and higher until we finally take in heaven 
with it We will then leave our narrow selfish 
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ways far behind us. Do you not think Holmes 
learned a beautiful lesson from this little crea- 
ture??? Reading of whole poem by one good 
reader, Have class memorize the last stanza? 
The teacher may read ‘Tennyson's ** The Shell,”’ 
for comparison. ; 
At the close of these series of lessons, do not be 
surprised if your pupils do not fully understand 
the jast stanza of the poem. Dv you fully under- 
stand it? If we catch the inspiration and relish 
the flavor of this kind of literature, let us be sat- 
isfied. Complete mastery is not the goal. Cole- 
ridge said, **‘Poetry gives most pleasure when 
only generally and not perfectly understood.” 
Enjoyment of literature is the aim, the only aim. 


Illustrative Lesson 
Prepared by Louise M. Hodges, Central High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(For use in Intermediate Grades) 

A king, who had been defeated in battle, fled 
from his enemies. Happening to pass a cave 
with a narrow entrance, he went in to rest for the 
night. While he was hiding there, a little spider 
wove a web across the mouth of the cave. 

Next morning, the enemy continued the chase. 
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On reaching the cave, one of the soldiers said, 
**The king may have taken refuge in there. Le! 
us search for him.’’ ‘‘It is of no use,’ replied 
the other, ‘for if he had gone in he would have 
brushed away the spider’s web.’* ‘They passed 
on. After their departure the king left the cave 
and went on in another direction. He owed his 
escape to the spider, which wove the web over the 
entiance to his hiding place.—From ‘Exercises 
in Composition,” by Henderson and Frazer. 
Teachers will find this composition book | very 


helpful. 
Subject. A lesson in reproduction. 
Aim. To teach children to express their 


thoughts well, both in the oral and written work, 
and to increase their vocabulary. 

The teacher reads the story slowly. 

Have the pupils give titles for the story. 

Write these upon the board and have the best 
one selected. Ease the others, 

How many paragraphs in the story ? 

Give the principal topic of each. Write these 
on the board. 

At this point it is often advisable to read the 
selection again so that the children may notice 
the main thoughts of each paragraph. 

New and difficult words should be written upon 
the board for study. 

To increase the vocabulary of the child encour- 
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age him to use these words in sentences and later 

when reproducing the story in his own words, 

Whenever possible have synonyms given and have 

children give original sentences, using them. 

To avoid beginning sentences with and, but, 
so, then, etc., it is a good plan to have upon the 
board a list of suggested beginnings such as: 

Happening, On reaching, When, While, After 
their departure, ete. 

The children should use a number of these in 
their stories, 

All should be ready by this time to make an 
outline: 

Select again the topic sentence for each para- 
graph. 

Have the sub-topics given by the children and 
written upon the board, 

Send one pupil to the board, to write the first 
paragraph, Have another give it orally. Both 
follow the outline closely. 

The others listen and criticise the work ; telling 
good points as well as werk ones. Encourage all 
to use the new words, synonyms, and suggested 
beginnings. 

Have the second paragraph reproduced in the 
same way. 

After this drill have the whole 
story told. It gives variety and 
the children enjoy having it 
done in the following manner: 

/ Send four pupils to the board, 
numbering then 1, 2, 3,4. Have 
those numbered 1 and 4 write 
the first paragraph, and those 
numbering 2 and 4 the second 
one. While this is being done 
have the story told by the pupils 
who were not sent to the board. 
When the board work is com- 
pleted have it commended and 
criticised, 

If time permits have the out- 
line aul and the story written 
by the entire class, 


Case 


“This morning we shall work 
with nouns and pronouns; and we 
shall find their relation to other 
words in the sentence,’’ said Miss 
Cowper as she placarded the word 
‘“relation’’ on the front black- 
board. 

**What two parts of speech ?”’ 
she inquired, in order to rivet at- 
tention on the desired spot. 

**You may now notice this sen- 
tence I am writing on the board, 
; “The shepherd played the harp.’ 
Find the subject; the verb. Name the first noun. 
What relation does *shepherd’ bear to the rest of 
the sentence ? 

“Yes, ‘shepherd’ is the subject of the sentence. 
When a word is the subject, we say that word is 
in the nominative relation to the predicate. 
What is the nominative relation ? 

“Spell nominative; pronounce it, being care- 
ful not to slur the second syllable. Once more, 
when is a word in the nominative relation ? 

**Give interesting sentences from this morning’s 
history lesson; find nouns or pronouns in the 
nominative relation to the rest of the sentence. 

**Let us now look for a different relation. No- 
tice this sentence, “The shepherd’s dog is saga- 
cious.” Find the nouns. What is the subject? 
What have you just learned about the word ‘dog ?” 
Look at the word, shepherd’s.’ What is its use ? 
Yes, it tells you whose dog is wise; it tells you 
who owns the dog. What is the use of *shep- 
herd’s?’ It denotes ownership 

“When a word denotes ownership, or shows 
who possesses a thing, we say such a word is in 
the possessive relation. What is the possessive 
relation? You may pronounce the word very 
clearly. Spell it. Define possessive once more. 
Give an example of a word in the possessive re- 
lation. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Authors Whom We Should Know---George Eliot, 1819-1880 


McFee 


ITH the exception of Mrs. Browning, 

V4 George Eliot was the most brilliant Eng- 

lishwoman of her period. The pic tures 
of English country life which she drew upon the 
pages of her novels will endure forever. So, too, 
will her characters. Each one is set forth ina 
peculiarly clear light and as sharply defined as if 
it were a figure in an etching. And always eac h 
one has the power to grow. They do not come 
before the reader, in : the beginning of the story, 
as full-fledged, ready-made ole aracters, but, like 
real human beings in every-day life, they change 
for the better or the worse. Tito Melema, in 
Romola, is an example of her skill in unfolding 
character. In the beginning, he is a beautiful 
Greek boy with a keen zest for pleasure, ‘Through 
love of self and person: al comfort, he forsakes a 
faithful fricud, and lets his little sweetheart be- 
lieve she is married to him. He enters political 
life, and becomes involved in base intrigues, and 
finally, so winds himself in a net of lies that he is 
forced to betray every trust reposed in him in or- 
der to heep himself safe. 

George Eliot's writings show her strong desire 
to benefit mankind. Always she seeks to show 
that any transgression of nature’s laws, whether 
moral or physic: al, will bring its own just mete 
of punishme nt. And she throws her whole 
strength into the attempt to prove that joy can 
he found only in doing one’s duty and denying 
self: 

‘*Our deeds 

And what we 


hall travel with us from afar, 


have been makes us what we are.’?’ 


‘The family Bible recorded George Eliot’s name 
as Mary Ann Evans, but she was known in’ the 
household as Marian, She was born at Arbury 
Farm, Warwickshire, about twenty miles north 
of Stratford-on- Avon, November 22, 1819. Her 
father was a thrifty farmer whose traits of char- 
acter are partly reproduced in’ Adam Bede and 
Caleb Garth. When she was but a babe the 
family moved to “Griff House,’ a charming red- 
brick, ivy covered farmhouse some two miles dis- 
tant. Here Marian Evans spent the first twenty- 
one years of her life, which she partly re produced 
in The Mill on the Floss, ve presenting herself as 
Maggie ‘Tulliver. Her own youthful longings 
and aspirations were thus interwoven in her des- 
cription of Maggie: “A creature full of eager, 
passionate longings for all that was beautiful and 
vlad; thirsty for all knowledge ; with an ear 
str: ining after dre: amy music that died aw: iy and 
would not come near to her; with a blind uncon- 
scious yearning for something that would link to- 
gether ‘the wonderful impressions of this mys- 
terious life, and give her soul a sense of home in 
it.”’ Her sister Christiana (“*Chrissy”’) is repre- 
sented as Celia in Middlemarch. 'Tom Tulliver 
is a characterization of her much-loved brother. 
We get a glimpse of him again in her most beau- 
tiful poem, Brother and Sister :— 

‘*T held him wise, and when he talked to me 

Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the 
I thought his knowledge marked the boundary 

Where men grew blind, though angels knew the rest, 
‘If he said ‘Hush!’ 

Wherever he said 


best, 


I tried to hold my breath; 
‘Come!’ I stepped in faith.” 
7 > * * * 
after good ; 
and touch, 


‘*Those hours were seed to all my 
My infant gladness, through eve, ear, 
Took easily as warmtli a various food 
To nourish the sweet skill of loving much. ”’ 
x - * » x 
‘* His vears with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in loving me."’ 
. + * oa 
‘*His sorrow was my sorrow, and his joy 
Sent little leaps and laughs through all my frame ; 
My doll seemed lifeless and no girli-h toy 
Had any reason when my brother came.’’ 
Through the assistance of a wealthy ribbon 
manufacturer and his ft umily who “took her up,” 
Mary Ann Evans was given the best education 


which the private schools of her day could pro- 
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By Inez N. 
vide. She was a great reader, and eagerly read 
the best books by all the fainous writers; Milton 
was her favorite. Although her family spoke 
the broad Warwickshire dialect, and her father 
always spoke of his youngest daughter as *‘th’ 
little we neh, > Marian, herself, early learned to 
use correct English. *"She talked in poly syllables 
that were almost Johnsonian. And, to the day 
of her death, every sentence that she uttered was 
framed as carefully as if it were to be written and 
published to the world at large.”’ 

Some six years after the death of her mother, 
her father moved his family to Coventry. Here 
she was relieved from the arduous duties of farm 
and dairy, which her position as mistress of the 
household entailed, and she was free to give more 
time to her studies and music. Then, in 1849, 
her father died and the home was broken up, 
Marian going to Switzerland with friends. 

‘'wo years ‘|: ater she returned and accepted a 
position as assistant editor of the London Wes¢- 
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MARY ANN EVANS—“GEORGE ELIOT” 


minster Review. Although. mistress of five lan- 
guages and possessed of an unusual intellect for a 
woman, she was far from being a “blue stock- 
ing.” and “*woman’s rights’’ was the subject last 
in her thoughts. Indeed, she was said to be diffi- 


dent and shy,—as opposite from the term *"strong- 
minded”? as daylight from dark. She was of 


middle height, rather fragile than robust. Her 
hair was a soft brown, which in later life became 
slightly tinged with red instead of growing gray. 
Her ‘reyes were small andof a somewhe at chai ange- 
able blue. No painter, even in the highest 
stretch of his imagination, would have dared to 
picture Marian Evans as beautiful. Her plain- 
ness was always a se nsitive point with her, *’She 
believed, no doubt,’? says Orr, “*that her pale 
face, her heavy jaw, her little eyes, and her awk- 
ward gait de barred her from the great EE 
of being loved as « woman should be loved. Yet 

within, “there was an intense yearning for all that 
love can mean. * * * She was one who lived 
much within herself, whose emotions were deep 
and strong, whose shyness was merely a veil that 
hid her craving for sympathy; and while she had 
the mind and the satel reasoning powers of 
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man, she was to the very core of her soul « tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, clinging woman.” 

Literary people were not long in seeking her 
out. Browning, Spencer, and ‘Tennyson became 
her warm friends. One day Spencer brought 
George Henry Lewes to the office to call. This 
act chs inged not only all of Marian Evans’ after 
life, but that of the liter: ury world as well. Mr. 
Lewes was a man of great nobility, and he had 
seen many sides of life. A friend of his once 
said: **Lewes can do everything in the world but 
paint; and he could do that, too, after a week of 
study.”? He delighted to astonish his friends, 
until at iast they grew used to him, and Thack- 
eray voiced the general sentiment when he ob- 
served humorously: “It wouldn’t surprise me at 
all to meet Lewes in Piccadilly any day riding 
on a white elephant.” 

His nature was in strong contrast to Marian’s, 
but they were mental mates and an attraction too 
strong tuo be resisted soon bound them together, 
But they could not marry; for Lewes was already 
a married wan, though living apart from his wife. 
Marian could not give herself to him without 
flying in the face of conventions, and thus shut- 
ting herself away from many of her dearest 
friends. But they loved each other and life spent 
apart would be Greary indeed. So Marian set 
her wits to work to solve the difficult problem. 
Finally she decided that Lewes was entitled to be 
freed from his wife, and that only : legal point 
stood in the way of his securing a divorce; then 
all was clear to her. She had settled the matter 
with her conscience. Soon she and Lewes went 
abroad, and thereafter Marian Evans was known 

s**Mrs. Lewes.”? For more than a quarter of a 
century they lived happily together, 

Under the influence of Lewes, Marian began to 
write fiction, Hitherto her work had been mostly 
essays and the usual humdrum tasks of an over- 


worked assistant editor. She ig the pen 
name of George Eliot. George because it was 


the beloved name of Lewes, and Eliot because it 
was good and sensible and easily pronounced. 
Her first volume of short stories, Scenes of Cler- 
wal Life, showed that she was master of fiction, 
At first no one suspected the writer to be a womai. 
But after ddam Bede appeared, Dickens suspected 
Marian Evans, and soon all the world knew the 
truth. 

'l'wo other delightful enol followed in a short 
time: The Mill on the Floss (1860) and Silas 
Marner in (1861), the scene being laid, as before, 
in the Midland counties where her early life was 
spent. Halleck says: “Silas Marner, artistically 
considered, is George Eliot’s masterpiece. In 
addition to the ruddy glow of life in the charac- 
ters, there is an idyllic beauty about the pastoral 
setting, and a poetic, half-mystic charm about 
the weaver’s manner of connecting his gold with 
his bright-haired Eppie. The slight plot i is well 
planned and rounded, and the narrative is re- 
markable for ease and simplicity.” 

Romola, which appeared in 1863, was widely 
different from her other novels. The scene is 
laid in Florence in the fifteenth century, and the 
author devotes all her skill in striving to show the 
influence of the time wpontwowidely different char- 
acters, Romola and Tito. It is said to be George 
Eliot’s greatest intellectual achievement, but the 
characters have not the genuineness and reality 
which are prominent in her Warwickshire people. 

Felix Holt, Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda 
followed each other in rapid succession. ‘Then 
came three volumes of poems. But George Eliot’s 
poetry can not be compared with her prose. As 
one critic puts it, the story and the rhythm are 
there, but the note of the singer is missing. The 
Spanish Gypsy is her greatest effort and contains 
some fine dramatic passages. Her most beautiful 
poem is the hymn, Oh May I Join the Choir In- 
visible:— 
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**Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: 
* * % * * 


‘*So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man.’ 
* * * * * 


* * * 
’ 


* * * * 


‘*May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shali 1 join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.’’ 

Mr. Lewes died in 1878, and two years later 
George Eliot married J. W. Cross, a London 
banker, whom she had known for a long time. 
The marriage was a great surprise to her friends, 
as she was then over sixty years of age. She died 
within six months, at Chelsea, London, Decem- 
ber 22, 1880. On the 29th, amidst a driving 
storm of sleet and snow, friends and admirers 
followed all that was mortal of George Eliot to 
Highgate Cemetery, where she was interred with 
tributes of flowers and tears beside the grave of 
Mr. Lewes. 

Memory Selections 

**Measure the good before you say what’s evil.” 

**Our deeds determine us as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds.”’ 

If there is wickedness in the streets, your steps 
should shine with the light of purity; if there is 
a ery of anguish, you should be there to still it. 
—Romola. 

Oh, the anguish of the thought that we can 
never atone to our dead for the stinted affection 
we gave them, for the light answers we returned 
to their plaints, for the little reverence we showed 
to that sacred human soul that lived so close to 
us, and was the divinest thing God has given us 


to know!—Adam Bede. 
ADAM BEDE 


This is one of the freshest, most delightful of 
Gecrge Eliot’s books. Its one painful interlude, 
however, makes it inadvisable for school review- 
ing, though sketches from it may be studied 
with profit. The following are suggested for 
class use : 

1. The Workshop. 

2. The Preaching on the Green. 

3. The Hall Farm. 

4. In the fourth chapter read of the supersti- 
tious warning which came to Adam as he worked 
at midnight on the coffin which his father had 
left unfinished. Note the closing lines of the 
chapter: ‘When Death, the great Reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness that we repent o1, 
but our severity.” 

5. Study the following quotations, and picture 
the characters which uttered them :— 

‘***They that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of those that are weak, and not to please 
themselves.’ ‘There’s a text wants no candle to 
show’t; it shines by its own light. It’s plain 
enough you get into the wrong road i’ this life if 
you run after this-and that only for the sake 0’ 
making things easy and pleasant to yourself. A 
pig may poke his nose into a trough and think o” 
nothing outside it; but if you’ve got a man’s 
heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-making 
your own bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on the 
stones. ”” 

**There’s folks ’ud stand on their heads and 
then say the fault was i’ their boots.”’ 

‘**There’s nothing’ but what’s bearable as long 
asa man can work. The natur’ o’ things doesn’t 
change, though it seems as if one’s own life was 
nothing but change. The square o’ four is six- 
teen, and you must lengthen your lever in_pro- 
portion to your weight, is as true when a man’s 
miserable as when he’s happy; and the best o’ 
working is, it gives you a grip hold o’ things out- 
side your own lot.” 

**It seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are 
th’ only folks as aren’t wanted i’ th’ other world.”’ 
**Howiver, I’m not denyin’ the women are 
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foolish: God Almighty made ’em tc match the 
men.”’ 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
(Assign for home reading) 

Suljects for Class Disenssion :— 

1. The character of Mr. Tulliver. 

2. Tell of Tum and Maggie as boy and girl. 
Describe their fishing expedition. 

3. Recite Maggie’s adventure with the gypsies. 

4. Tell of Tom’s school days, and of Maggie’s 
visit to him. Of the abrupt ending of his school 
days. 

5. Compare Tom and Philip Wakem as school 
boys. How did they get on together. 

6. Do you like the tale of The Mill on the 


Floss? Give reasons for your answer. Do you 
like the way the author ends the story ? 
7. What characters voiced the following 


thoughts :— 

** All the learnin’ my father ever paid for was 
a bit o” birch at one end and the alphabet at th’ 
other.”’ 

‘It’s puzzling work, talking is.”’ 

**When a workman knows the use of his tools, 
he can make a door as well as a window.”’ 

“lve been a great deal happier since I have 
given up thinking about what is easy and_pleas- 
ant, and being discontented because I couldn’t 
have my own will. Our life is determined for 
us—and it makes the mind very free when we give 
up wishing, and only think of bearing what is 
laid upon us, and doing what is given us to do.” 


MIDDLEMARCH 
(Assign for home reading) 

The book is a picture of English provincial 
life, but the plot and scene are secondary to the 
study of character. Here we find the author’s 
keen reflections on the vision of life at their high- 
est; each character stands forth as a living per- 
sonality. ‘To be sure their several stories are 
mingled in a rather intricate fashion, but it is 
the fashion of the world about us, where one life 
influences many. 

Subjects for Class Discussion :— 

1. Let us study the character of the heroine. 
Dorothea Casaubon is an idealist, filled with the 
glowing ardor of self-sacrifice. Note this picture 
of her: “‘Her mind was theoretic, and yearned, 
by its nature, after some lofty conception of the 
world * * she was enamored of intensity 
and greatness, and rash in embracing whatever 
seemed to her to have those aspects; likely to 
seek martyrdom, to make retractions, and then to 
incur martyrdom after all in some auarter where 
she had not sought it.”’ 

Can you not see the spirit in which she marries 
the middle-aged scholar, Edward Casaubon? 
Also, when she “*finds him out’? and knows that 
she can never be happy with him, see how earn- 
estly she tries to do her duty and to be as_ bright 
and cheery as possible. Is it not easy to see how 
at last her heart turns from all the sombreness 
and studiousness to gay, shallow Will Ladislaw ? 

2. Study the character of Lydgate, the phy- 
sician. Select passages which show the hopes and 
ambitions that made up his intellectual life. 
Show how his career is ruined by his unfortunate 
marriage. Do you not think he would have 
made an ideal husband for Dorothea? Study the 
interview between Lydgate and Dorothea when 
his disgrace comes upon him, and she alone be- 
lieves in him. Note his cry to himself: ‘This 
young creature has a heart large enough for the 
Virgin Mary * * * She seems to have what I 
never saw in any woman before—a fountain of 
friendship towards men—a man can make a 
friend of her * * * Well—her love might 
help a man more than her money.” 

3. Study the shallow character of Rosamond 

Vincey. 
- 4, Study the conversation between Dorothes 
and her sister Celia, wherein the former is lead to 
announce her engagement to Mr. Casaubon. It 
shows very aptly the character of the two sisters 
and their different ways of looking at things. 
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THE SPANISH GYPSY 


It is desirable to study one of George Eliot’s 
poems, and what more meet than her greatest 
effort? But there are many long passages of 
description and character study which would only 
weary the pupil. Let us then make selections of 
the most interesting passages. First, however, it 
is necessary to know the storv in order to enjoy 
the readings: 

The — Gypsy is a beautiful maiden, 
Fedalma by name. She was lost from a Gypsy 
tribe (the Zincala) in early childhood, and brought 
up as the ward of a Spanish Duchess. Don Silva, 
the son of her foster-mother, falls in love with 
her, and she is about to marry him when the poem 
opens. The marriage is to take place secretly 
because the Duke’s Court are opposed to having 
their head lady chosen from an outcast tribe, 
Father Isidor, Silva’s uncle and chief adviser, 
being especially obstinate an< ditter. But Fedal- 
ma’s father, a Gypsy Moses, appears the very 
night the bridal is to take place, and persuades 
his daughter that it is her duty to give up her 
lover and be the priestess of a new faith to the 
Zincali, standing ready at any time to take his 
place and-be their Queen. So they flee away. 

Don Silva is broken-hearted, and finally leaves 
his home and seeks them in the open. At first he 
tries to persuade Zarca to give him Fedalma, 
promising him aid and succor. But the chief 
scorns him. Rather than give up his betrothed, 
Silva -renounces his position as a Spanish noble 
and Christian Knight and become a Zincalo. In 
so doing he, of course, gives up ‘his post as com- 
mander of the town and fortress of Bedmar, 
which it is his duty to guard against the Moors; 
but he is not aware, at the time he takes the 
Gypsy oath, that Zarea is already leagued with 
the Moors to take the fortress. Before giving 
him the oath, Zarea exacts a promise that Silva 
wili go up on the heights, under Zineali guard, 
and stay until he (the chief) returns from a short 
absence, 

Then Zareca and the Moors attack Bedmar and 
gain entrance into the fortress, slaying many of 
Silva’s most beloved friends. For two days the 
Duke stays upon the heights, seeing no one but 
Juan, a humble minstrel, who carries messages 
between hini and Fedalma. Then a day dawns 
when no Juan appears, and Silva is tortured by 
doubts and fears which at last drive him from 
the mountains. He finds the g: psies gone, and 
rumor reaches him of the trouble at the fortress. 
Mad with rage and remorse, he hastens home, and 
finds Zarco about to hang old Father Isidor. 

Silva pleads earnestly for the old man’s life, 
but Zarco will not listen; so, driven into frenzy 
by the sight of his white-haired uncle on the 
gibbet, he stabs the gypsy chief. With his last 
breath Zarco exacts a pledge from his daughter 
that she will never forsake the gypsies. He also 
bids the Zincali to let the Spaniard go free. 
Silva’s deed, of course, parts him and Fedalma 
forever, and the poem closes in a last sad_ scene, 
when Silva is about to seek pardon from the 
Pope, that he may recommence his career as a 
Christian Knight; while Fedalma goés with a 
breaking heart to carry on, as best she may, the 
work bequeathed her by her father. , 

Selections for Study : 

1. The meeting between Fedalma and Zarca, 
when he first claims her as his own). Latter part 
of Book I.) Imagine Feda!ma’s despair when 
she learns that she comes ‘of a race more outcast 
and despised than Moor or Jew,’’ of a race **so 
despised, it is not persecuted, only spurned, 
crushed underfoot, warred on by chance like rats, 
or swarming flies.’ Note the cunning with which 
her father persuades her that she is bound to the 
Zineali. 

2. Study the best lyric in the poem, begin- 
ning :— 

‘The world is great: the birds all fly from me, 
The stars are golden fruit upon a tree 
All out of reach: my little sister went, 

And I am lonely.’’ 


—Kirst Part of Book I. 


(Continned on page 33) 
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History II1.—The Geographical Basis of History 


is made. The various conditions of physi- 

cal nature determine, largely, the class of 
historical movements that are encouraged by it, 
and the character of those activities that are ob- 
structed by it. The geographical influences of a 
country in which a people live, condition, to con- 
siderable extent, their activities and the spirit 
of the community and national life.” 

All great nations have developed in the Tem- 
perate zone, the natural conditions being more 
conducive to free thought and action. The north- 
ern portion of this zone is more favorable because 
of its continental furm and the peninsular form 
of the southern portion of it. No great nation 
has arisen in the Lorrid or Frigid zones, because 
freedom of thought and action are obstructed by 
the extreme heat and cold. Much attention must 
be directed to the effort of self- preservation, and 
less to the duty of self-improvement and_ service 
of others. 

There are various geographical conditions 
which modify to some extent the course of histor- 
ical movement, but it is my purpose to notice 
here only the three geographical elements of pri- 
mary influence, which are, elevated lands, valley 
plains and coast regions. ° 

By elevated lands, we have reference to high- 
land regions set off by themselves; such as, Ara- 
hia and Middle Asia. The wealth of the people 
is not vested in the land but in animals, which 
are moved about from place to place to find sus- 
tenance, because the land is productive only as 
pasturage; and since the inhabitants make no 
provision for winter during the productive season 
much loss is sustained from time to time in the 
number of their animals. ‘The inhabitants have 
no legal relations which they observe, and they 
have no controlling motive to prompt them to 
action. At times they run over civilized coun- 
tries with no object in view but to destroy. Thus 
it may be seen that this geographical feature has a 
strikmmg and peculiar effect upon the life of the 
people who inhabit such a region. 

The valley plains are broad valleys, traversed by 
large rivers, having productive soil and regular 
seasons; such as, Babylon and Egypt. The con- 
ditions are favorable to agriculture, and the 
wealth of the inhabitants is vested in the land. 
They have permanent homes, and legal relations 
are established which they are bound to observe. 
So it may be seen that this element is the essen- 
tial condition for making the centre of a great 
civilization. 

The coast region is that bordering on the ocean. 
Water is the connecting element of the different 
portions of the world. By means of it, transpor- 
tation and trade is promoted. Inhabitants of 
this region are impressed by the ocean with the 
idea of the infinite, and-are stimulated to leave 
the narrow limits of their home land and go out 
in quest of gain. The object of such a venture 
is gain, either by piracy or by honest commerce, 
but they who ride the waves risk both life and 
property, therefore, the element of courage in 
human character is developed, which is of great 
value in every avenue of life and progress. 

These three geographical features have 1n- 
flunced, more or less, the course of history through- 
out the world. The connecting element and cen- 
ier of the scenes of Old World history is water. 
The Mediterranean Sea is the connecting link of 
the three continents, Africa, Asia and Europe, 
which constitute the basis of Old World history. 

To follow the course of history throughout the 
Old World in detail would be a long and difficult 
task, but if we go back two thousand five hundred 
vears before Christ, we find the bright historic 
star shining in full splendor over the pyramids of 
Egypt; thence it passed over into the valiey of 
the Tigris and Euphrates; it hovered over the 
desert wastes of Arabia; it paused for a time 
over Palestine; it passed over the northeast cor 
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ner of the Mediterranean and shed its bright 
light over the isle of Greece. When the in 
depende of Greece began to wane and the free 
exercise of spirit to pass, Alexander the Great 
founded the city which he called after his own 
name, and the bright historic star went thither to 
shine again over the valley of the Nile. So the 
course of Old World history was conditioned by 
and developed around the Mediterranean Sea. 
Even Northern Europe was not included in the 
field of Old World history. Not until Caesar 
conquered Gaul did the theatre of historical 
movement extend beyond the Alps. 

Having noticed some of the effects of the phy- 
sical element that bound together the three fields 
of historical movement, we will now notice 
briefly the three primary geographical charac- 
teriestics as they apply to each of these three con- 
tinents which form the basis of Old World his- 


tory. 
Africa is naturally divided into the three 
classes. The highland region is that portion of 


the continent which lies south of the desert of 
Sahara, and in the historic sense is Africa pro- 
per, which has been shut up by itself from other 
parts of the world in all the ages past. This 
fact is partly accounted for by its climate but 
much more by the geographical condition of its 
surface. On two sides it has a very narrow coast 
region which is for the most part uninhabitable ; 
then there is the marsh region which is also un- 
inhabitable by human beings, but is covered by 
a dense vegetation and inhabited by the most rav 
enous beasts and reptites; then comes the high 
mountains which civilized man has seldom passed 
to explore the inclosed highland. The coast. re- 
gion is the northern part of Africa, bordering on 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. It was once 
the site of Carthage, and Romans, Byzantines, 
Mussulmen, and Arabians have, each in_ their 
turn, inhabited it. ‘The valley portion of Africa 
is the region of the Nile or Egypt, which was the 
center of a great civilization. 

The historic portion of Asia is also divided in- 
to three classes of physically distinguished re- 
gions, the characteristics of which have deter- 
mined to considerable extent the course of history. 
The highland section is that portion of Asia 
which is surrounded by a wall of high mountains. 
The chief industry of this section has been the 
raising of animals, and the other characteristics 
which go with this physical feature are found 
here. ‘The valley regions are those river plains 
formed by the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-kiang, 
the Ganges, the Indus, and the Trigris and Eu- 
phrates. It holds good in these valleys that ag- 
riculture is the chief industry, and the activities 
are such that they have at some time become the 
centres of civilization. The coast region includes 
Syria and Asia Minor, which have been closely 
related to Europe. The chief industry of these 
countries of Asia is commerce, and there has been 
the development of spirit such as usually follows 
close proximity to the sea. 

Europe in its physical features is unlike Africa 
and Asia. The characteristic contrast of high- 
land and plain does not here appear; therefore, 
a classification cannot be made on the same basis. 
There are, however, three sections which in turn 
have been the basis of historical movement. The 
first region is the southern part, consisting of 
Greece and Italy, bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, and Cut off from the rest of Europe by 
chains of mountains. The second region is the 
central part, consisting, for the most part. of Ger- 
many, France, and England. This section became 
acentre of historical action when Caesar con- 
quered Gaul. The third region is the north- 
sastern part, consisting of Russia, Poland, and 
the Slavonic Kingdoms. ‘This section was latest 
in the order of time in which the historic spirit 
developed. It forms a connecting link between 
Europe and Asia. 


In the New World, history finds a geogiaphical 
resting place in America. America is new, phy- 
sically in the fact of discovery, and also in form- 
ing a basis of historic movement. It bears an 
intimate relation to Europe. The physical bond 
or connecting element is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The spiritual bond is that of inheritance. 

South America was conquered by the Spaniards, 
and it has been an almost constant scene of revo- 
lution; and the climate has been opposed to the 
development of the spirit which is characteristic 
of a great nation. North America was colonized 
by the leading European nations; and the phy- 
sical conditions have been favorable to free activ- 
ity and development, especially that portion of 
it known as the United States. ‘The geographical 
features most characteristic in influencing the 
course of United States history are thiee in num- 
ber, but there are six distinctive r vious. ‘The 
characteristic physical features are coast regions, 
mountain chains and river basins. Beginning on 
the east, we find the country naturally divided 
into six characteristic Kirst, is the 
Atlantic coast plain which is traversed from west 
to east by several large streams. The origin of 
United States history found ils geographical 
basis in this section, and the rivers flowing across 
it from the mountains on the west to the Atlantic 
Ocean exerted no small influence on the course of 
carly development. Second, is the region of the 
Apalachian and Alleghany mountains over which 
great natural highways pass from the Ocean on 
the east and down the western slope to the basin 
below. Third, to the north, is the region of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, a fine river 
basin which is connected with the Atlantic Ocean. 
This basin was the site of early French settle 
ments and Fourth, to 
the west, is the great Mississippi basin, an im 
mense agricultural district, connected with th 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, and by artificial 
means, on the north with the Great Lakes. Fifth. 
are long chains of mountains and a broad upland, 
adopted to stock raising. Sixth, is the Pacific 
slope plain, with its fine climate and beautiful 
coast cities, adapted to the horticultural industry. 

By studying the physical conditions of the 
country a cause may be found which has deter- 
mined laygely the location and development of 
the great commercial and manufacturing cities, 
and in fact, all the important industries of the 
country. Thus by correlating geography and 
history, the relation of physical nature to human 
life, the effect of man’s environment upon him 
self and of man’s power over his environment! 
appears. Every available 
ployed to make historic fact of the past appear 
real and life-like. The imagination should be 
assisted by localizing the events. 

Text books, containing good maps 
ponding to the time of the facts studied, and 
sketches, showing the positions and movements 
in campaigns and battles, should be used. Maps 
and sketches should be accurately made by the 
student in the preparation of the lesosn, and free 
hand maps and sketches should be executed on 
the blackboard in the recitation. Maps showing 
the routes of the leading discoverers and explor- 
ers, locating all important historic places and 
facts connected with each; maps showing the lo- 
cation of each of the thirteen original colonies; 
and maps showing the successive changes in the 
boundary of the United States as well as those to 
show internal developments, are a few of the 
many that may be made helpful. The child 
should be taught to see in the map the vertical 
element of the country or region indicated by it. 
An excellent exercise to aid the student toa com- 
plete understanding of this feature of the map is 
clay modeling. As far as possible, historic places 
should be visited, and where this is not practical, 
pictures of historic places, buildings and men 
should be secured and made use of in the grades, 
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The Search for the Pole 


HAT portion of the globe which girds the 
T North Pole and is called on the maps the 
Arctic Ocean, embraces an area of about 
four anda half millions square miles. Yet what 
darkness has brooded over this vast region; what 
endless silence, what ramparts of ice have guarded 
its entrances. Company after company has 
marched to the North only to suffer defeat. But 
the boundaries of this unknown re gion have re- 
ceded inch by inch until at last the mystery has 
been solved. The Pole—'*The prize of three 
centuries’’—has been reached. 

We cannot but que stion why so many have been 
willing to brave the hards ships of that inhospit able 
where no living thing can exist, and endure, 
rereiag and privation 
relieved often only by death. Was it man’s love 
for adventure alone that urged him on? No! 
Although we know this to be one of man’s essential 
characteristics—let us rather believe that this 
sacrifice has been made to satisfy man’s thirst for 
knowledge: his desire and determination to know 
his planet as it 1s. 

During the last 


clime, 


willingly, prolonged 


the different 


three centuries, 


maritime nations have had a great deal of curi- 
osity respecting this unknown region. The 


Spanish, French, Danish, and particularly the 
Dutch, as well as English and American explorers 
have made numerous attempts to discover its 
hidden secrets. 

At first the Pole was not the primary object 
The possible discovery of a norih- 
Atlantie to the Pa 
cifie was the great object of attainment. The 
search for the pole as a distinct geographical dis- 
covery began only in the nineteenth century. 

The old Vikings were the first ' 
Long before other sea-faring nations had ventured 
more than hug the coasts, the Northmen 
had traversed the open seas in all directions—had 
cliscove red and Ieeland and colonized 
them. They were the first to combat with the 
ice. With Erie and Lief as: leaders they may 
rightly be called the pioneers of arctic expeditions. 
Eric, the Teeland Greenland its 
name. He called it * Because,” he 
said, would sooner be induced to go 
thither in ease it had a Shrewd 
old land agent! 

In 1576, Martin Frobisher made 
vovage. He gat 
an intense interest ina part of the 
so utterly unknown. 

John Davis made several voyages in the same 
direction, and in 1588 discovered the noble strait 
which is called from him, Davis Strait. 

William Barentz made three voyages. In 1596, 
he discovered Spitzbergen and several islands. 
But most of the strong Dutchmen perished by his 
side and at last, Barentz himself fell overpowered 
by the cruel tortures of arctic exposure. — In 
1610, Henry Hudson made extensive researches 
as far north as 8114° and discovered the immense 
bay and strait distinguished by his name. Henry 
Hudson made several northern voyages but from 
the last he never returned. 

Six years iater, William Baffin navigated the 
waters named after him, Baffin’s Bay, and made 
a chart of them. In 1616 he reached his farthest 
point north—a point a sight of Cape Alexandria. 
His latitude, about 77° 45’, remained une qualled 
for many years. In t ict, for two centuries, the 
waters first navigated by Battin were unvexed by 
any keel and the very credit of his discovery 
passed away, 

In 1741, Bering, the celebrated Russian, ex- 
plored the strait which bears his name. But the 
close of that year was the close of all earthly ex- 
plorations for him. He died -on Bering Island 
December 8, of scurvy, that wasting disease which 
is consequent on arctic exposure : and diet. 

During the same century Cook and Mackenzie 
were both identified with some explorations of 
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By Elizabeth Wilt 


rivers and other bodies of water, with no very 
important results. 

For many years after this, all added knowledge 
was gained through enterprising whaling vessels. 
Subsequently a new interest was given to arctic 
exploration by the expeditions of Captain Parry 
and John Ross. The former began in 1819 ai 
lasted for six years. The latter started in 1829 
and returned four years later. On this expedi- 
tion James Clark Ross accompanied his uncle and 
it was he who perceived the dip of the magnetic 
needle and discovered the Magnetic Pole. He 
planted on it the English flag and named it the 
Magnetic Pole of William IV, then king of Eng- 
ki ead, 

In 1844 a final attempt to discover a Northwest 
Passage was made, ‘Two vessels were fitted out 
by the British Admiralty for this purpose, They 
were provided with supplies sufficient for pd 
years—food, clothing, and other necessities useful 
in arctic regions. 

Sir John Franklin was given the command of 
these vessels. He was a man of abundant ex- 
perience in different climes. He had _ alre: udy 
made two trips to the Arctic regions, and now 
when more than sixty years of age, he was ready 
to renew his efforts in the same direction. 

Sir John Franklin had a love of adventure and 
a singleness of purpose like that other great navi- 
gator, Columbus, and he seemed to be the person 
for this enterprise. ‘To his courage was added 
kindness. The North American Indians called 
him *"'That chief who would not kill a 
mosquito.” 

His two vessels, with one hundred and thirty- 
eight men on board, sailed from England in 
1845. The lamentable fate of this expedition is 
known to the whole civilized world —the fruitless 
search; the money expended without success. 

Franklin, the commander, was ordered to send 


greal 


back very minute accounts of his progress and also 


to keepa daily journal. After passing the sixty 
fifth meridian, he was ordered to throw overboard 
daily a copper cylinder containing a record of 
the position and condition of the ‘thi ys. These 
were to be trusted to the waves, with lopes that 
they would be picked up by some passing vessel. 
The last letters received were from Whaletish 
Island, on the Greenland coast of Davis Strait. 

In July 1845, a whaler exchanged greetings 
with Franklin’s Ships. At that time they were 
moored to an icebe rg, waiting for an opening in 
the ice so that they could reac ch Lancaster Sound. 

Phis was the last sight of Sir John’s company. 

The labor and expense of Great Britain to dis- 
cover What had become of her lost countrymen, is 
unparalleled in history. The British Admiralty 
offered a reward of twenty thousand pounds and 
Lady Franklin added three thousand pounds more 
to any exploring party or ships of any nation 
which would render assistance to the Franklin ex- 
pedition. 

Thirty-nine relief expeditions, public and _pri- 
vate, are chronicled between 1847 and 1857. 
The first American ship to partake in the Frank- 
lin search, in command of De Haven, 1850, 
searched the Greenland coast as far north as prac- 
ticable, returning late in the same year, with no 
tidings of the lost explorer. 

The second American expedition, which also 
was fruitless, was in command of Kane. 

Captain M°Clintock of the British Navy visited 
Boothia and here learned positively the locality 
where the martyrs to science had been. Here they 
learned from documents that the ships had been 
abandoned and the crew had taken to shore. 
What became of them they did not learn. Two 
skeletons in a boat and one on shore were all they 
found. 

Hall made two search expeditions. On the 
first, in 1860, he failed in the main object of his 
journey but discovered some old relics of the Fro- 
bisher expedition. 


On his second journey he lived alone with the 
Eskimos. In this way he discovered many relics 
of the Franklin expedition. These, with the sup- 
posed bones of one of the Franklin party, he 
brought back with him to this country. 

Natives whom he encountered in 1869 near the 
southern shore of King William’s Land, gave 


him a report of the fate of seventy-nine of the 


105 who perished by starvation in that region. 


He thus contributed much to the details of the 


expedition’s final history. 

Of the many bright names of those who worked 
in the Franklin search, perhaps none stand out 
more prominent than that of Henry Grinnell of 
New hing who did such true noble work, and 
who contributed so generously to these expedi- 
tions. 

Four main routes have been used in the num- 
erous attempts to reach the pole: The Smith 
Sound route, the sea route between Greenland 
and Spitbzergen, Franz Joseph Land route, and 
the Bering Strait route. More : attempts, in latter 
times, have been made by the Smith Sound route. 
The reason for this, perhaps, is that some 
American explorers had asserted that they had 
seen an open Polar Sea extending indefinitely 
north. But every attempt over this route was 
stopped by masses of ice floating southward. 
An English expedition, conducted by Nares in 
1875, proved (with great expenditure and loss) 
the impossibility of ever reaching the Pole by 
this route. 

Several attempts have been made by w ay of the 
sea between Greenland, and Spitzbergen, Henry 
Hudson, in 1609, endeavored to reach the Pole 
over this route, by keeping close to the Greenland 
coast. Being defeated in that course, he made a 
second attempt, this time hugging the coast of 
Spitzbergen. He then reached 80° 23/ north lati- 
tude. It is by this route that one can reach the 
highest latitudes in ice-free waters, owing to the 
warm current that runs north by the coast of 
Spitzbergen. , 

Further reastward, few attempts have been made, 
owing to the unfavorable ice conditions. 

Only a few have tried to assail the ice domain 
through Bering Strait. The first was Cook in 
1776. The last was DeLong 1879-1881. 

The Jeanette, a privately ‘equipped expedition 
under DeLong, left San Francisco in 1879 and, 
passing through Bering Strait, entered the ice. 
The Jeanette was crushed and sunk when in lati 
tude 70° 18’, and upon retreating to the Siberian 
coast in three parties, one boat was iggy from 
the others and never heard of again. Captain 
De Long reached the mouth of the Lena Delta 
and perished from starvation, only two of his 
party surviving; the third boat reached lana in 
safety without | the loss of a man. 

Articles belonging to the Jeanette, which had 
drifted from Bering Strait across the Polar Sea. 
were found on the west coast of Greenland, three 
years later. ‘The question then arose, by what route 
did these articles reach Greenland ? The conclusion 
finally arrived at was that a current whose whole 
course was not known must exist. It was asserted 
that this current passed across or very near the 
North Pole and entered the sea between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen. 

Nansen’s expedition based upon this fact started 
north 1893, one of his objects being to demon- 
strate the theory of the drift from east to west. 
In the Fram, a boat especially constructed for 
the purpose, he entered the ice off the northern 
coast of Asia. In Se ‘ptember of the same year he 
thrust his vessel into an ice pack, in which the 
party drifted, thus imprisoned, for eighteen 
months, until they ree ached 83° 59’. This was 
March 14, 1895. 
~ Dr. Nansen, now with one companion, Johnson, 
left the ship and made his way by sledges towards 
the Pole. After the endurance of hardships which 
if not related by a truthful man, would be deemed 
' 
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mythical, he reached an island of the Franz 
Joseph Land archipelago, where he passed the 
winter in a stone hut, subsisting on bear meat. 
At times the clothing of himself and com- 
yinion froze to their bodies, and they were so 
hegrimed with grease and soot that they could 
scarcely be distinguished as human beings. 

A start for Spitzbergen was made May 19, 
1896, and when off Cape Flora they were fortu- 
nate enough to encounter Captain Jackson, of 
the British exploring expedition, who provided 
them with food and clothing, and after three 
years of unexampled experience, Dr. Nansen 


-yeached Christiana, the capital of his native 


country. 

The most important discovery made by Dr. 
Nansen was the development of the fact that 
there is no Arctic continent, as: had been invaria- 
bly assumed by previous Arctic explorers, but 
vuly an immense ocean of great depth. 

During his three years’ exile from civilization, 
he passed over hundreds of miles of hitherto un- 
explored coast, discovered a number of new 
islands, and traversed 50,000 square miles of un- 
known waters. The highest point reached by him 
was 195 miles nearer the Pole than any man had 
ever before been, and 261 miles, by his caleula- 
tion, from the Pole itself. 

American exploration in the Arctic divides it- 
self readily into three groups. The expeditions 
of 1851-5 incident to the John Franklin search; 
those promoted by the United States government 
1870-2 and 1881-4; and those projected and 
tinanced by Robert E. Peary, U.S. N., 1891-02. 
To the second group belong Greely and his res- 
cuers. 

Charles Weyprecht, of the Austrian Navy, in 
1875, made a plea for systematic polar expedi- 
tion and research. Up to this time, geographical 
discovery had been the primary object. He sug- 
gested that now geographical discovery be subor- 
dinated to scientific investigation and that the 
series of observations be continuous and un- 
broken. He proposed that observation stations 
should be established in the polar regions, chosen 
particularly with reference to the subject to be 
investigated. 

Four years later an International Polar Confer- 
ence was held at Hamburg. Eight countries sent 
delegates and three sent communications favor: ng 
the project. This Congress provided for the erec- 
tion of thirteen stations about the North Pole by 
international concert. 

In accordance with this plan, Greely, in 1881, 
Was appointed to the command of the expedition 
sent out to establish the projected polar station 
at Lady Franklin Bay. On reaching Discovery 
Harbor on the northeast coast of Grinnell Land, 
Greely established this station on what was then 
the most northernly known land of the world, the 
location selected being only four hundred and 
ninety-six miles from the North Pole. This sta- 
tion was of undeniable importance, as comparable 
observations would thus be obtained. 

The party wintered tvo years at Discovery 
Harbor, when expeditions were sent out into the 
interior of Grinnell Land and across the straits 
into Greenland. One of the parties, under Brain- 
ard and Lockwood, reached latitude 83° 24’. 
After making valuable geographical discoveries 
and recording extensive meteorological observa- 
lions, Greely retreated southward and wintered 
at Cape Sabine, where eighteen perished from 
cold and. starvation, This narrative properly 
ends with the rescue from the brink of the grave 
of the seven—the remnant of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition—by a relief party. 

By many routes and by many means, man has 
cideavored to reach the Pole. At first the at- 
icinpts were made exclusively by sea. But the 
boats were not adapted to combat with the ice 
und people were not anxious to make the venture. 
Little by little the ships were adapted to the con- 
ditions of the ice seas and they were then pushed 
farther and farther north. 

_In time, the explorers learned from the uncivi- 
lized polar tribes a better method of traversing 
the Arctic regions—that was by sledges drawn by 


’ dogs. 
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It was the Russians who first applied this 
method of locomotion. And it was by sledge 
journeys that they charted the Siberian coast from 
Europe to Bering Strait. The English also em- 
ployed this method in North America at an early 
date, when exploring the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
It was under M°’Clintock that sledge journey- 
ing reached its highest development. 

The third method which has been employed 
was by the combined use of boats and sledges. 
Of late years this method has not been much 
used in approaching the Pole. 

The Russians on their sledge journeys usually 
traveled with few men and many dogs. ‘The Eng- 
lish, on the contrary, employed many men and the 
sledges were drawn mostly by the men. 

Peary, the American traveler, adopted an en- 
tirely different method of traveling on his jour- 
neys over the ice fields of Greenland, employing 
as few men (the number finally being reduced to 
two) and as many dogs as possible. For a number 
of years Peary was considered the greatest of 
sledge travelers. 

Peary was the originator of many of the modern 
ideas which have been put into practice by arctic 
explorers. It was he who first dispensed with 
the tent and gave the design for winter quarters. 
He introduced the use of the odometer, barograph 
and thermograph. He discarded the sleeping 
bag, hitherto supposed to be indispensable. 

It was Peary who first thought of attempting 
to reach the northern limit of that great continent- 
al island, Greenland, by an overland route, that 
is across the great plateau of inland ice. 

Peary also originated the idea of utilizing dogs 
for dog food. In this way the original load of 
provisions lasted a much longer time. For the 
meat supply of his party, he relied largely upon 
the game of the region where they chanced to be. 
The result of such a plan would be that during 
the last few days of their return trip the two men 
would subsist on the last dog, Mr. Dog having 
previously eaten all of his dog companions. 

Peary’s many years of experience have strongly 
accentuated his belief in small parties for arctic 
work. The results obtained by Hall, Greely and 
many others, were obtained by parties of two or 
three. He claims that the many sad disasters 
which form a part of arctic history would have 
been avoided Fad the parties been small. Large 
parties are all right as long as everything goes 
well, but in the hour of disaster trouble begins. 
In the Franklin Expedition, of one hundred 
and thirty-eight not one Jived to tell of the awful 
final days, and Peary says he has no doubt but 
that the utter loss of that expedition was due 
directly to its size. 

Peary in 1886, en his ‘first trip to the north, re- 
connoitered the Greenland ice cap east of Disco 
Bay. In 1891-2 he made further explorations, 
traversing Independence Bay in the northeast 
angle, a trip of 1300 miles, considered one of the 
most remarkable sledge journeys ever made, He 
also discovered and named Melville Land. 

In 1893-5, he again visited Greenland, made a 


thorough study of the tribes known as Arctic 


Highlanders, and discovered the so-called Iron 
Mountains, a group of three large meteorites. 

In 1898-1902 he made his most important expe- 
dition in search of the Pole. 

In 1899 he explored the region of Lady Frank- 
lin Bay and rescued instruments and records left 
there by Greely. 

In 1906 he made a dash for the pole and reached 
what was then the “highest north.” 

And in 1909, he attained the -prize—the Pole 
—the reward of his years of effort. 

{[t seems desirable that in an account of Arctic 
exploration and especially in connection with 
Peary, that mention should be made of that great 
ice-bound, ice covered, continental island, Green- 
land, of which Peary has given us such an inter- 
esting delineation. 

The area of Greenland is about the same as that 
of Mexico or about three times that of France. 
The whole island, with the exception of a 
narrow strip five to twenty miles in width along 
the coast, is an elevated plateau of ice a mile and 
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The same glacial con- 


a half to two miles high. 
North 


dition exists here today that existed in 
America and Europe at one time. 

Greenland is the most interesting of Arctic 
lands. It has always been a land of mystery, 
and the mysterious has always been a source of 
interest. Much of her history is inscribed in the 
names of the American explorers—names_ which 
make her shores famous. 

This ice sheet is in fact, the accumulated snows 
of centuries. Ina region of this latitude the 
snows never melt. ‘The precipitations, gradually, 
as the resultant, filled the valleys until they be- 
ame level with the mountain tops, and still piling 
higher and higher through the ages, mountain 
tops have been buried thousands of feet beneath 
ice and snow, 

Peary tells us that on this frozen interior 
occurs no form of life, vegetable nor animal; no 
fragment of rock, no grain of sand. He says, in 
traveling this frozen waste one sees nothing out- 
side himself but **The infinite expanse of the 
frozen plain, the infinite dome of the cold blue 
sky, and the cold white sun—nothing but these.” 
Sweeping down over such a region the winds blow 
unceasingly, summer and winter, year after year. 
Peary claims the coldest spot on the earth’s  sur- 
face is in the center of this great ice plateau. 

The population of Greenland is about ten 
thousand. ‘Two or three hundred of this number 
are Danes located along the southern shore. 

On the west coast of Greenland, between Mel- 
ville Bay ard Kane Basin, scattered along the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, coupletely isolated from 
the rest of the world by the surrounding glaciers, 
we find one of the most interesting aboriginal 
tribes of men. This is the most northerly, the 
most unique and the smallest tribe in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This tribe of Eskimos numbers about two hun 
dred fifty, men, women and children. They are 
Mongolian in type and in theory are supposed to 
be a remnant of the ancient Siberian tribe. 
They have no religion, no form of government, 
nochief. Each man is supreme in his own house- 
hold and each man is his own master, 

lmprisoned as they are among the arctic gla- 
ciers, dependent upon a few miles of Arctic coast, 
they are confronted with but two problems; how 
to get something to eat, how to get something to 
wear. This is their sole occupation. 

Their habits and conditions of life are just a 
little above the animals. ‘They have no marriage 
ceremony. The parents make the arrangements 
while the children are still small. Young couples 
frequently change husbands several times until 
both are suited. After the union has become 
permanent the wife is the personal property of the 
husband, to be done with as he pleases —to be sold, 
loaned, exchanged or borrowed, 

These Arctic Highlanders were first discovered 
by Hall in 1818. Peary has done much to amel 
iorate their condition. He tells us that a 
years ago, hardly a man in this tribe possessed a 
knife and few women a needle, ‘Today men and 
women are well supplied with knives, needles, guns 
and seal spears. A piece of wood is so unattain- 
able that a man offered Robert Peary his dogs, 
his sledge and all his furs fora bit of board as 
long as himself, another offered him his wife and 
two children fora knife; and a woman everything 
she had for a needle. 

In several ways these Eskimos differ from most 
aboriginal tribes. They have no depraved appe 
tites or habits: on intoxicants or stimulants; no 
medicines, nor do they in any way disfigure their 
bodies. 

The quest for the Pole is at an end, it is true. 
Two Americans, Cook and Peary claim the 
glory and fame that such an achievement. brings. 
But this does not mean that arctic exploration is 
at an end. Miles of the surrounding sea and 
land are still shrouded in darkness and mystery 
and the fact yet remains that no other part of the 
world holds more attraction for the brave, both 
young and old than this: nor will the restless 
spirit of man be satisfied until everv mile of the 
arctic region has been charted, 
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Country. 

Alaska and many northern. parts of North 
America. 

Land barren—covered with snow. 

Very little vegetation—no trees. 

Small bushes—mosses under the snow. 

Eskimos live near the coast, never go far 
inland. 

Glaciers—huge blocks of ice, sometimes 
fifty miles long and twenty miles wide. 

Great glaciers break loose—tumble into sea 
and form icebergs. 

Icebergs—great floating blocks of ice, great 
danger to ships. 

(‘limate. 

Long bleak winters—six months in length. 

Short summers of four months. 

One month of twilight before and after the 
long winter. 

In winter temperature sometimes 80° below 
zero. 

‘T'wilight months—best time to hunt animals 
out in search of food. 

During summer of four months people stay 
indoors great deal—Bright sun shining on 
snow and ice it almost blinds them. 

People. 

Eskimos—short fat people. 

Dark skin, coarse black hair. 

Broad flat nose, and piercing black eyes. 

Never wash their faces,—dirt and grease of 
years remain on them. 

Dress. 

Use no material but animal furs. 

‘Trousers, coat, boots all made of heavy fur. 
Garment tied tightly about neck with deer- 
skin thong to make garment air tight. 

Great fur hood also worn. In house this jis 
thrown back. 

Mother carries her baby on back in fur hood. 

Sometimes second garment made of fish skin 
is worn. 

When owner becomes hungry on long journey, 
he eats this dress. 

Ornaments, such as nose rings or piece of 
ivory and bone, worn by men and women, 

Occupations. 
Hunting, and fishing. 
Animals. 

Walrus, polar bear, the reindeer, musk ox, 
fox, the whale, and seal. 

Warm days, walrus comes up on blocks of 
ice to get sunlight. 

Eskimo throws harpoon again and again 
until angry walrus is worn out. Then 


killed with sharp knife. 


. 


By josephnie Leach 


Walrus one of most useful animals to Es 
kimo. 

Walrus has tough black skin. 

Skin tanned, used for dog harness. 

On long journeys, skin often used for food 
by men and dogs. 

klesh used for food. 

Oil made from fat. 

Sledges made from large bones and sealskin 
thongs. 

Knives, arrows, needles, spearheads and toys 
for children made from ivory tusks of 
walrus. 

Sometimes whole tusk is used as weapon for 
killing’ polar bears and seals. 

Seals—very valuable because of their fine 
coats of fur. 

Flesh used for food—fat for oil. 

Whales highly prized for great amount of 
oil to be obtained. 

Bones used for weapons, such as knives, chis 
els and axes. 

Oil used for lamp. 

Dressing a skin. 

Skin stretched and pegged to ground. 

Scraped with bone several times. 

Taken up—Eskimo woman chews it bit by 
bit until it becomes soft and pliable. 

Stretched and scraped again,—now ready to 
be made into clothing. 


Homes. 
Eskimos live in small villages. 
Winter home—small round house made of 


huge blocks of ice. Small entry way made 
curved to check wind. Entry so small and 
low that Eskimo must crawl into their 
houses. 

Houses often lined with skins. 

Small hole in top to let smoke escape. No 
windows. 

Jn summei they live in tents made of skins. 

Furniture. 

Bench made of ice, in one ‘corner, 
with skins, serves as bed. 

No stove, no chuirs, no table. 

Lamp, made of flat stone hollowed out in 
center, filled with whale or seal oil, 
moss used for wick. 

Seldom any fire in house—people rely on 
clothing for heat. 

Lamp serves as stove fur cooking. 

Meat suspended from two sticks over fire. 

Food. 

Animal food. 

Fish, speared from hole made in ice. 

Seal, walrus, whale. 


covered 


Blubber of whale used as food. 

Meat usually eaten raw, and frozen. 

Eskimos will eat tallow candles if food sup 
ply is short. 

Children’s games. 

‘Toys, such as balls, dolls and bears carved 
rom ivory. 

Boys play ball, with bone clubs and ivory 
ball. 

Sleds 
coasting. 


An Eskimo Villiage on the Sand Table 

One teacher worked out the Eskimo life on the 
sand-table ina very charming and realistic way, 

Every phase of the life of these queer little peo 
ple of the cold was made very real to the child- 
ren. 

‘The homes, the ig loos, were modeled from clay 
by the children, and allowed to stand for several 
weeks, when they became almost white, and re 
sembled very much the little round houses made 
of blocks of ice. 

The sand table was placed in the frent of the 
room, Where it could be seen by all the children. 
The northern country was studied. The sand 
was covered with soft white cotton to represent 
the snow clad region. A piece of white glazed 
paper served as the frozen sé a. 

The little clay houses were placed neur the 
coast, Next a sledge was made, 
small pieces of wood by one of the boys, the 
parts being fastened together with thongs of sheep 
skin. Eight Eskimo dogs were modeled from 
clay, and the children took great delight in hat 
nessing the drove to the sledge. 


made from blocks of ice, used for 


fashioned from 


A doll was purchased and dressed in soft white 
cotton. One little girl had an Eskimo doll, and 
proudly brought it to be a member of the village. 
Other Eskimos were modeled from clay and 
dressed in cotton. ‘ 

All the animals, the reindeer, the polar bear 
the walrus, the seal and the fox, were all made 
from the clay. 

Stiff white paper was cut with long irregular 
slashes. ‘These were placed in the background 
and resembled very much the huge icebergs afloat 
in the sea. 

As the children studied and talked about these 
strange little people, one new phase of the life of 
the village was added each day. And when the 
cold month of January was at an end, the chil 
dren had spent a month in the land of the Eski- 
mos, a month so full of reality that it would 
never be forgotten. ; 
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Picture Study---Michelangelo 


An Outline of the Lifeand Work of Michelangelo. 


1. Born new Florence, Italy, 1475. 

9, Enters studio of Ghirlandajo at fourteen, 
and does notable work. 

3, Becomes a member of the household of 
Lorenzo de Medici, and delights his noble patron 
by his skill, 

b. In 1496 goes to Rome. Wins 
Cupid, a Bacchus, and the Pieta. 

5. Carves several statues, the marble Madonna 
in the church of Notre Dame at Bruges. 

6. Completes the colossal David in 1504. 

7. Competes with Leonardo da Vinei in paint- 
ing a picture for the Municipal Hall at Florence. 

8. Make plans and preparations for the monu- 


fame by a 


ment of Julius II. 

9, Leaves Rome because of difference with the 
Pope, but later returns and makes a bronze statue 
of Julius. . 

10. Spends four years decorating the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, completing it in 1512. 

}1. Returns to his work on Julius monument. 

12. Continues in the service of the Popes, de- 
signing and executing buildings and statues. 

13. At the urgent request of Pope Paul IIT, he 
paints the ** Last Judgment”? in the Sistine Chapel. 

14. At the age of sixty meets and loves Vittoria 
Colonna, a woman of noble birth and high attain- 
She was a help and an inspiration to this 
vreat, good man. ‘To her he wrote sonnets which 
rank in merit with his works as an artist. 

15. In 1546 becomes the architect of St. Peters, 
devoting the remainder of his life to carrying 
forward the work on this great building. 

16. Died February 18, 1564. 

The Pieta was made for Cardinal St. Denis, a 
. montuiment 


ments, 


Frene'snan who wished to leave some 


of himself in Rome, 
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By Nellie G. Petticrew 


Angelo was twenty-four years old when this 
work was finished and it made him famous. One 
says “He was first master in Italy and first in the 
world from henceforth. ”’ ; 

The Pieta is now in St. Peter’s. It represents 
the mother of Christ supporting the dead body of 
her son just after it was lowered from the cross. 
The story of steadfast mother-love and loyalty is 
told with masterly effect in the great work. 

The group was unveiled in 1498 and created a 
great sensation. Old and young, rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned flocked to see it, sonnets 
were written to it and the devout knelt before it 
in holy reverence. 

It is related that soon after it was erected, tne 
artist heard two men discussing his work and 
praising it. One asked who the artist was and 
was told it was the great sculptor of Bologna. 
Angelo was surprised that his work should be 
attributed to another. That night he came back 
to St. Peter’s with a lantern and his tools. Deep 
on the girdle of the Virgin he carved his name. 
Never afterwards, however, did he place his name 
ona piece. ‘My work is unlike any other, no 
lover of the beautiful can mistake it,’?” was the 
reason he gave for this. 

David.—In 1501, Angelo visited his own city 
of Florence. Years before a marble block eigh- 
teen feet high had been brought from the famous 
Carrara mines. ‘Lhe wool weavers had planned 
to have a statue made from it for one of the 
churches. Several sculptors had tried and failed. 
They said nothing could be done with a single 
piece of marble so unwieldly and heavy. Michael 
Angelo undertook the task His only prepara- 
tion Was a small wax model. Shutting himself 
away from public gaze by a rude framework, he 
worked untiringly. Often he did not stop to eat 
and slept with his clothes on that he might be 
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ready for his task at the first ray of dawn. In 
less than two years the great statue was finished, 
It weighed eighteen thousand pounds and re- 
quired forty men four days to move it a quarter 
of a mile to the place where it was to stand. In 
1875, after nealy four centuries, this famous 
statue of David was moved to the old Monastery 
of St. Mark’s lest it should eventually be injured 
by exposure to the elements. Vasari says that 
Michelangelo intended by this work to teach the 
Florentines that as David ‘thad defended his 
people and governed justly, so they who were 
then ruling that city, should defend it with 
courage and rule it uprightly.”’ 

The Monument to Pope Julius I].—This monu- 
ment was to be placed in St. Peter’s. The mau- 
soleum was to be three stories high. Sixteen 
statues of the captive liberal arts, and ten statues 
of Victory treading on conquered provinces, were 
to be placed on the first story. The sarcophagus 
of the pope with his statue and attendant angels, 
were intended for the second, while the third was 
to be adorned with more cherubs and apostles. 
For many reasons the original plan was modi- 
fied. ‘The central figure, Moses, was believed by 
the artist, however. to be his masterpiece. 

‘He sits there,”’ says Grimm, “‘as if on the point 
of starting up, his head proudly raised, his hand, 
under the arm of which rests the tables of the law, 
is thrust in his beard, which falls in heavy, wav- 
ing locks on his breast; his nostrils are wide and 
expanding, and his mouth looks as if words were 
trembling on nis lips. Such a man could well 
subdue a rebellious people, drawing them after 
him like a magnet, through the wilderness and 
through these aitself. 

The Slave.—in contrast to the powerful beauty 
of Moses is the tender grace of the ** Dying Slave.”’ 


(Continued on page 44) 
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How to Teach Penmanship 


is written alone, all others being joined to 

form words, it is well to practise writing 
letters connected in groups, just as soon as the 
children have learned to form even one letter. 

It is possible to write a letter well when it 
stands alone and form it very poorly when it is 
found in a grou The complication is caused 
by the eosatiarls shaped lines which connect the 
letters; therefore by practising the letters in 
groups we become masters of these connecting lines 
and overcome the difficulty. 

Having learned to form the letter “‘i,”? a very 
good movement drill may be made of 4 by writ- 
ing four of them in a group of such size as will 
fill the space between the blue lines and repes ating 
the downstroke converting it into the ** push-pull” 
inovement, Count, in rhythm, for each stroke 
until the children understand what is required. 


‘2 hd _-M — 


After this has been practised for a short time, 
change the drill on the letter by omitting the 

* push- pull’? movement and counting for each 
stroke of the pen 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


z sea ES mila * : 
Bs Z "A , if o, VA pe a 
Pe x ee a. i / aol 


EE Ee 
‘he count should then be changed to 1, 2, 5, 4, 


indicating the down strokes. 
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A S THE “‘a”’ is the only small letter which 
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In like manner drill on the ‘“‘u’’ and on the 
“w.’’ Watch the spacing of these letters. 


i ——— 77 7. 727 ry 


While the copies thus far presented have been 
ona large scale, it is not well that children be 
re quired to write so large that the arm must be 
raised from the desk. So long as both arms are 
permitted to rest upon the desk the spine will be 
tre aight, but as soon as one arm is elevated above 
the desk the spine will curve, becoming convex 
toward the arm that is raised. 

In addition to the unhygienic position assumed, 
it is a tiresome task to hold the arm above the 
desk for even a few minutes—a strain too great 
for any child. We should have the children rest 
both arms upon the desk and permit the flexi- 
bility of the skin upon the forearm of each in- 
dividual to determine the size at which he can 
write with the greatest ease. 

Having impressed. the forms of the i, u, and w 
upon the minds of the children, the “‘n’’ naturally 
follows, as it is the most simple of the letters 

which have turns at the top. 

To develop the letter it will be found advan- 
tageous to begin with a rolling, push-movement 
which will cause the pen to produce a curved line 
with the convex side toward the left. 


**Push 1, 




















Write in groups of four, Li 
push 2, push 3, push 4,”’ ete. 

The straight, slanting line drill, introduced in 
December number, shouJd be taken up again. 


WELLE f/// LZ, 


After a few minutes’ practice on this line join 
it, by a turn, to the convex curve, illustrated 
above, producing the following form, which may 
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be used as a tracing exercise by running over each 


should be joined, as the majority of them have 
not sufficient flexibility of forearm to enable them 
easily to reach a greater number. 
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form until the lines become blurred. 
/ an 


é, Pa y oi a 
may be made 


The completed form of the ‘*n”’ 
clear by showing the lines from which it is made 
and pointing out to the pupils that the last two 
lines are the last two lines of the ‘'i.’’ Join these 
lines properly and show, by means of colored 
chalk, which is indicated by dotted lines in illus- 
tration, that the ‘‘n”’ is just as wide as the “‘u.”’ 











Do not consume too much time practising 
single letters, and when you do practise them in 
this manner, convert them into tracing exercises. 


LVLZZVLA 


Write the letter in groups of three and, as soon 
as possible, count for the down lines only. When 
counting, it appears there should be a count for 
each impulse of the pen, and the down lines seem 
to be the important ones; therefore they should 
receive the count. ; 
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ve now have learned to form a sufficient num 
ber of letters to begin the writing of short words, 
So this work should be no longer de- 
layed. When writing words for drill work, care 
should be exercised tha at no letter is used before 
it has been made the subject of a special drill of 
sufficient duration to impress its form upon the 
minds of the pupils. 

The first word given for practice should be 
formed by joining the two letters which are the 
most simple. ‘The first is pointed at the top and 
round at the base, while the second is round at 
the top and has a point and a turn at the base. 


LLILZLT | 


Call attention to the line which connects the 
two letters. Show that the lower half of this line 
curves under to the right, and that the upper half 
curves over to the left, forming a double or com- 
pound curve. Watch the spacing. See that a 
trifle more space is left between the letters than 
there is between the down lines in the letters. 

As children soon tire of a copy, no matter how 
valuable may be the principles or combinations 
of letters it contains, and must be given another 
if we would retain. their interest and secure their 
best efforts, we substitute the word “‘win”’ after 
a drill of four or five minutes. 


It will be observed that we have retained the 
old word in the new, which is made simply by 
prefixing the “‘w.’’ Point out to on children the 
swing in the line joining the “‘w”’ to the “*i 
Show them that the down lines are enn by the 

**pull’? movement. 

















<ALTAE 


Having taught the ‘‘n,’? show, by means of 
colored chalk, that the **m’’ is formed simply by 
adding another step to the *‘n.”’ 

For small py: om not more than 





two m’s 


" Wateh the slant, seeing that the down lines are 
parallel and that a double curve connects the 
letters. Count ‘1, 2, 3,—4, 5, 6,” as the down 
lines are made. Strive to secure rhythm of 
movement. 

Continue making letters on a large scale, which 
must result from the use of the large muscles, 
but if you are not having the children fill the 
space between two blue line ‘s, do not undertake to 
have all of them write the same size. See that 
the wrist moves out of the sleeve on the up strokes 
and back into the sleeve on the down lines. 

The ‘‘v’’ is the next letter to receive consider- 
ation, and as it is formed from the last half of 
the ‘'n,’’ but little trouble will be experienced in 
teaching It. 


— se sf ; a a — 
Ged Li a oad }/ / 
Call attention to the change of the slant of the 
last line of the “‘n’’ and the addition of the swing 
finish, introduced when we practised the “‘w.’ 
Write three letters in a group, as SOON as the form 
has been learned. Aim to secure the doubl 
curve in joining the letters. Count for the down 
lines only, im: iking a slight pause after each count 
to enable the pupils to tinish the letter and bring 
the pen int O Span for making the next letter. 


The ‘*x’? is the most simple letter of this family 
and nits but little teaching for we have been 
making the main line of the “x? time We 


every 
wrote the “‘n.’? the “Sin,’’ er the **yv.”’ 


LVALLALALA 


Observe the cut and letter is 
formed simply by taking the last three lines of 
the ““n’’? and crossing the down stroke with a 
straight line. When drilling on this letter, a 
shown in the illustration, count 1, 2, 4 for the 
waved or main line, then 4, 5, 6 as the crossings 
are made. See that the lines cross at the middle. 

Having secured an idea of the forms of this 
family group of letters, some time may be spent 
with profit writing such simple words as contain 
the letters thus far practised. Use no words con- 
tuining letters which have not been taught. 


LA a ae L Le 


We have worked to this time 
kinds of letters, or two family groups. ‘The fit 
group was composed of three letters pointed at 


the top and turned at the base line. 
TA 


The second group contains four letters, all 
turned at the top and two of them having both 
turns and points at the bottom or base line. 


ptt — 


note how the 














with but two 
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A little study of the seven letters will bring to 
vour notice the fact that, in reality, we have 
practised but three prince iples—the straight line, 
the under or concave curve, and the over or con- 
vex curve. 

It is impossible to spend too much time on these 
letters, as practically the entire alphabet is built 
upon these two family groups. 
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Visitors at Evergreen Inn." 


FEW years ago the teacher of a school just 
A outside the village had succeeded in greatly 

interesting the children in the birds and 
squirrels, the birds especially being very numer- 
ous in the trees that shaded the school grounds, 
and there they built nests in confidence that the 
children were all friendiy. When fall came and 
the weather turned cold the birds thinned out 
some and seemed to have disappeared altogether 
when the snow came and storm after storm piled 
up the ** beautiful’? until even the weed tops with 
their seeds were snowed under. 

Miss Howard noticed a flock of snowbirds 
fluttering around in search of these very seeds. 
When she told the children.they were eager to 
crumble their bread and let the birdies have it 
for lunch. The crumbs were soon scattered on the 
firm snow, then what fun it was to watch the 
grateful little creatures as they picked up the 
crumbs, twittering contentedly. 

That first day there were only about a dozen 
snowbirds, but they must have told all their rela- 
tives for miles around, for the next day there 
were at least a hundred of the snowbirds. There 
were some tiny little brown birds that the wind 
blew over the snow in a fluff of feathers that was 
very amusing. ‘Che children nicknamed these 
‘Fluffy Ruffles.”? There were several other grain- 
loving birds among the crowd. 

‘**Wouldn’t that make a lovely tree for the birds 
and squirrels to patronize all winter, children?” 
said Miss Howard, as she pointed to a fine ever- 
green tree that stood a few yards distant from 
the front windows, but near enough for every- 
thing to be seen and enjoyed that happened at 
that distance. 

When she told them of her plan to make the 
tree a headquarters and call it an ‘**Inn,” the 
children were wild with delight and each one 
brought to school the next day some portion of 
the good things that birds like. The boys helped 
in making the lunch counters and other recepta- 
cles for food, and ina short time ** Evergreen 
Inn”’ was crowded. 

In a conspicuous place on the tree swung a pla- 
card with these words ‘‘Meals at all hours 
at the Evergreen Inn.”? Decorating the tree 
branches were many strings run through raw 
chestnuts, ground pine nuts, and peanuts, and as 
birds, like ourselves, require a diet in cold 
weather. that will supply heat, there were also 
pieces of suet tied to strings, bits of soup bones 
with the gristle clinging to them and with marrow 
inside, rinds of fat pork and other waste trim- 
mings of meats. This fare was spread enticingly 
for the larger birds, but for the smaller-sized 
birds a different menu must be set forth. To 
attract the seed-eaters there were dry bread and 
cracker crumbs gathered from the table, siftings 
from haymows, sunflower seed, waste canary seed, 
hemp, cracked corn, peameal, dried fruit minced 
fine and buckwheat. 

Miss Howard tried the experiment of _suspend- 
ing cigar boxes from the branches of the tree, 
one kind of dainty in each box. This plan 
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worked well as far as distributing the birds in 
little social sets, and they could have a nice swing 
while they were lunching, but after a few of the 
boxes got tipped over in the *‘merry-go-round,”’ 
she had to curtail that part of the fun and have 
larger boxes made that would stand firm at the 
foot of the tree. There were two boxes, each 
four feet long one foot wide and a shallow board 
nailed around the edge kept the seeds from spill- 
ing out. 

It was no end of fun watching the different 
birds, for this grand spread attracted all kinds. 
If the chickadee and nuthatch were patronizing 
the bounty of the inn at the same time, they at 
once began to quarrel over the feast, scolded, 
chased each other, pecked and flapped their 
wings, but if a downy woodpecker also happened 
along at the same time he never noticed these tiffs 
but settled down quietly and ate his luncheon 
like a little gentleman. The chickadee, with his 
sober suit of grey and little black cap, is a de- 
lightfully cheery small bunch of feathers. His 
cousin, the tufted titmouse, is often seen with him, 
and these, as well as the snowbirds , you can de- 
pend on in storm and sunshine. The chickadees 
sometimes take bits of suet in their bills and carry 
them to neighboring trees to hide them, while the 
woodpecker occasionally would take a large piece, 
place it in the crotch of a tcee and eat it at his 
leisure. 

It was fun to watch the white-breasted and red- 
breasted nuthatches. They are little gymnasts 
whose feats any circus performer might well 
envy. When they have secured a morsel of food 
to their liking—it is generally a nut—they take 
it to a little crevice in the tree bark and wedge it 
in. Then with their sharp-pointed beaks they 
hammer away at it until it falls apart and the 
coveted meat is theirs. ‘These birds will run up 
and down a tree and cling like flies while they 
explore the under side of branches, and save 
themselves from many a tumble by fluttering in 
the air a moment to regain their foothold. 

The juncoes pick the seeds from the boxes if 
they have to, but the minute they spy an uncov- 
ered seed stalk or a tuft of tall grass they will 
turn their backs on the inn, and how happy they 
are, keeping up an animated conversation about 
their delicious find. It is more than chirping 
and not quite singing; a low continuous chant- 
ing would best characterize it. 

From far and near came the meadow larks, 
grackles, quails, and even the crows and the 
grouse, tempted by the oily peanuts. 

The bird, however, that was the entertainer and 
knew it, was a bird the size of a robin, but a 
different shape and clad in a sober coat of grey. 
One afternoon the dear birdies were having a de- 
lightful, quiet *‘four o’clock tea,’’ when catbird 
came along all unawares. The children called 
him ‘*Zay-Zay,”? because he is always calling 
out that particular note. Well, this afternoon he 
perched on a branch just above the tea party, and 
all of a sudden gave a shrill hawk scream. Then 
how those frightened birdies did jump and scat- 


rh 4 Ure Gris 

ter, afraid they were going to be potmoed on “By , 
a big hawk. Quite often this little clown in 
feathers would show off his gymnastic feats to his 
appreciative audience on the other side of the win- 
dow panes. Zay-Zay would alight on the twig 
of a nearby bush and from there fly to the snow- 
covered ground with a bounce and jump back 
with a quick rebound, almost like that of a rub- 
ber ball. Then he cocked his head to one side, 
then to the other side, shook out his wings clear 
of his body and closed them again, spread his tail 
feathers fan-fashion and then shut them sharply 
as a lady might a fan. The children were in 
gales of laughter. And then, just as if the little 
performer divined that he had an appreciative 
audience, he flew up to a branch of the evergreen 
tree, alighting with his back to the window. The 
branch swayed and the bird tilted over with his 
long tail in the air. This was not all of the per- 
formance. Sometimes, if he felt extra good- 
natured, he would mimic the notes and songs of 
many of his feathered friends, meow like pussy 
and so on. 

It is not only the birds that will repay us many 
times over for the bounteous supply of food in 
their time of need, but the squirrels will be an- 
other source of entertainment. At first, like the 
birds, they will be shy but it is astonishing how 
quickly both our little fuzred and _ feathered 
friends will gain confidence in us and scamper 
around freely. The squirrels will patronize the 
nuts liberally and ears of corn. The ‘*Reddies,”’ 
the children named them, never increased in 
numbers; they were just ‘*two’? and any chance 
comers were given the ‘‘cold shoulder,’’ in short 
order. These two pampered darlings had many 
relatives and friends who would huve liked to 
share their good things. They would come on 
a visit, but Mr. and Mrs. Reddy never pretended 
to know them and when they persisted in staying 
there were battles royal. Nut a single crumb or 
nut would they give away. After a satisfactory 
meal the squirrels would entertain the children 
with all sorts of gleeful gymnastics performed on 
the tree branches; their bushy tails looking 
very pretty as they sported. 

A stick was nailed across the lower branch of 
a tree, that was quite a distance from the ground, 
and then from each end of it dangled an ear of 
corn tied to a length of stout twine. The 
squirrels soon found this treasure and it was fun 
as well as interesting study of squirrel ways to 
watch the different methods employed by each in 
reaching and enjoying the corn. Mr. Reddy 
would swing down on the string, pick off a ker- 
nel and pull back to the branch and nibble it. 
Mrs. Reddy, hanging by her hind legs from the 
branch, would pull up the string hand over hand 
until the ear of corn was reached, when she 
would sit down and pick off the kernels at her 
leisure. 

Squirrels are very fond of sunflower seeds and 
Miss Howard brought a qauantity of these seeds 
to Evergreen Inn especially for the Reddies, As 

(Continned on page 44) 








JANUARY BioGRAPHY 


HE following noted people, whose birthdays 
i are given below, have their names associated 
with certain important topics. Pupils may 

he required to learn all they can relating to the 
life and achievements of each one: 

January 1, 1730—Edmund Burke. 

January 1, 1745—Anthony Wayne. 

January 3, 1793—Lucretia Mott. 

January 3, 106 B. C.—Cicero. 

January 5, 1779—Commodore Decatur. 

January 6, 1811—Charles Sumner. 

January 7, 1832—T. DeWitt Talmage. 

January 7, 1718—Israel Putnam. 

January 10, 1757—Ethan Allen. 

January 12,1746—Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

January 14. 1741—Benedict Arnold. 

January 19, 1736—James Watt. 

January 19, 1851 —David Starr Jordan. 

January 19, 1807—Robert E. Lee. 

January 20, 1877—Josef Hoffinan. 

January 21, 182i —-*Stonewall’’? Jackson. 

January 24, 1712 —Frederick the Great. 

January 27, 1859--William Il, Emperor of 
Germany. 

January 27, 1756—Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

January 51, 1797—Franz Peter Schubert. 


JANUARY EVENTS 


The events given below also suggest 
discussion throughout the month: 

January 1, 1808—'The importation of slaves 
prohibited. 

January 2, 1900—'The success of the ‘Open 
Door” policy in China made known, 

January 6, 1900-—The Boers defeated at Lady- 
smith. 

danaury 8, 1815 ‘The Battle of New Orleans. 

January 8, 1642—Death of Galileo, 

January 9, 1854—The Astor Library opened. 

January 10, 1840—Penny postage first used. 

January 15, 1899—Death of Nelson Dingley. 

January 17, 1901 —Prussia observed its bi-cen- 
fenary. , 

January 18, 1908 
Stediman. 

January 24, 1901—Fdward VIL became king 
of England. 

January 25, 1908—Death of Ouida (novelist. ) 

January 26, 1871—The Income tax repealed, 

January 28, 1909—Jose Miguel Gomez inaug- 
urated president of Cuba. 

January 1848- Gold discovered in California, 


topics for 


-Death of Edmund Clarence 


January Nature Srupy 

The following questions may serve to interest 
pupils in the nature study of the month: 

Compare the temperature of January with that 
of November and December. What causes the 
increasing cold? 

How does January first compare with December 
first in regard to length? 

In what ways do our days and nights differ 
with those of the far north? What causes this? 

What are snowflakes? At how low a tempera- 
ture are they formed? Of what use is the snow 
to the sleeping seeds, bulbs and roots ? 

What is meant by ‘‘the snow-line ?”” 

What causes the pretty frost pictures on the 
window panes ? 

When did the rivers, etc., begin to freeze? 
How long will they remain in this condition ? 

How is ice prepared and stored for use ? 

Study trees growing about; note the difference 
in forms; What ones spread their branches 
widely? Which have the roughest bark? What 
causes this cracked condition? What difference 
in the bark at different parts of a tree? What 
trees have the smallest buds? When will the tree- 
buds begin to swell ? 


JANUARY Drawinc 


Draw and color: — 
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January Plans and Suggestions 


By Emma C. Loehle 


A January sunset; a January landscape, illus- 
trating bare trees. snow-covered tields, frozen 
waters, etc. 

Winter skies, clear and cloudy; a clear, moon 
and star-lit night, the Great Dipper, ete. 

Snowflakes, showing the different forms. 

Frost pictures, such as may be seen on the win- 
dow panes this month. 

A barn with icicles hanging from the eaves. 

Winter birds such as sparrows and others found 
in the locality. 

The different trees growing about, illustrating 
plainly how branches grow from the trunks. 

Eskimos; an Eskimo village; the animals that 
inhabit the far north. . 

JANUARY GEOGRAPHY 

Name, locate and describe the countries in- 
habited by the Eskimos. 

Name countries that are the homes of fur bear- 
ing animals, such as the seal, sable, chinchilla, 
ermine, bear, mink, squirrel, otter, beaver and 
others. 

Locate and describe the birthplaves of noted 
people born im January, (Naines given under 
topic “January Biography.’’) 

January ARITHMETIC 

How many days in January? hours? minutes? 
seconds ? 

Find one-half of the number of hours; one- 
fourth of the number of minutes; one-sixth of 
the number of seconds. 

Is the present year a leap year? How may this 
be ascertained ? 

What years, though divisbile by four, are not 
leap years ? 

When is a centennial year a leap year? 

Compare the present year with the year 1908 
with reference to the number of days, hours, min- 
utes and seconds. 

(Note :—The above examples are only sugges- 
tive, others may be devised. ) 


. 
January LITERATURE 


The following selections are appropriate for 
pupils’ study or reading during the month: 

A Song for New Year’s Eve—Bryant. 

Dirge for the Year—Shelley. 

The White Days of Winter— Margaret Sang- 
ster. 

The New Year—Susan Coolidge. 

Snowflakes—John Vance Cheney. 

Sonnet to Winter—D. G. Rossetti. 

Jack Frost-——Celia Thaxter. 

Snow Fancies—Lucy Larcom. 


JaunaAry Composition ‘Topics 


The Winter Season. 

New Year Resolutions. 

Calendars. 

Fur bearing Animals. 

‘The Northern Lights. 

The North Pole. 

Important Events of the Year 1909. 





Character Building 


By Catherine Payer 


Cleveland Public Schools 
Clean Thoughts and Language 


A distinguished person, who has devoted much 
time to writing against profanity, tells us that 
America “‘is the most foul-mouthed of the 
nations. ”’ 

Here is something for all our boys to think 
about. Being true patriots, do you not feel 
ashamed that such a charge could be made? ‘That 
is equivalent to saying that this is a nation of 
blackguards. Every boy with self-respect should 
reslove, if he has not done so already, to so con- 
duct himself that none can point to him and say 
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he has helped to give Americans this shameful 
notoriety. Contrast the persons who swear with 
those who do not, and you will at once see whose 
example is the more respectable and whose society 
is the more to be desired. 

To train children to think of only those things 
that are good, true and beautiful is one of the 


best ways to suppress profane language. The 
‘ause of immodest words is in the thought. Sup- 


plant the evil thought with thoughts that are up- 
lifting, and impure words are banished.’ **His 
heart cannot be pure whose tongue is not clean.”’ 
A host of beautiful thoughts to choke out the un- 
clean ones is a great safeguard against all lan- 
guage that is not clean. 

Let us take as one of the means to attain this 
end the study of the picture of Sir Galahad by 
George Frederic Watts. (See Normal Instructor, 
September, 1909. Can be procured in Perry or 
Brown pictures. ) 

Facts leading to the study of the picture: Holy 
Grail--name given to the cup used by Christ in 
the Last Supper. This cup, kept by Joseph of 
Arimathea, was used to receive the blood which 
flowed from the wounded side of Christ as he hung 
on the cross. 

It is best known as one of the legends that clus- 
ter around the story of King Arthur and_ his 
knights. The last possessor of the Holy Grail 
sinned and the cup was lost. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail was the search for 
this lost treasure undertaken by Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. 

As it had been lost through the impurity of its 
possessor, so it could he found only by one who 
was perfectly pure. Sir Galahad alone was pure 
enough to see the Holy Grail, which was soon 
after taken up to heaven. 

The Holy Grail is the subject of one of 'Tenny- 
son’s beautiful Idyls of the King and Wagner’s 
Opera of Parsifal. 

Study of the Picture 

Artist—George Frederick Watts. 

**A thinker who happens to use the brush in- 
stead of the pencil.” 

Lead the children to notice Sir Galahad’s coat 
of mail, helmet, shield, sword and white plume. 

Why was he so attired? The white plume was 
signficant of a knight “*wearing the white flower 
of a blameless life.°’ Where is he? His errand. 
His attitude. Study of his face. **’Tis only 
lovely thoughts can make a lovely face.”? Of what 
is he thinking? His horse. Even the horse in 
an attitude of devotion. Study background. 


Read: 


My good biade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here, 
I muse on joys that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams, 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And through the mountain-wails 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, ard shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear; 
**O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’’ 
So pass I hostel, hall and grange ; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale 
All arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. ~ 
~Tennyson, 
Memory gem: 


My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 
— Tennyson. 
Read some of the stories of Sir Arthur and his 
noble knights giving the child high. ideals of 
purity of thought. 
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Nineteen Hundred Nine in History 


HE YEAR just passed into history has been a 

notable twelve month in more than one respect. 

If for none other it has been unusual for man’s 

conquest of the air and of the north pole. These 
lwo achievements are enough to distinguish 190g from 
many that have gone before. 

The Wright brothers, Glenn Curtiss, Bleriot, Paul- 
ham, Lambert, LeBlane and others have ‘' made good’’ 
where Darius Green failed. The year’s record in avia- 
tion has been remarkable. Possibly the most spectac- 
ular performance was that of Louis Bleriot in his 
flight across the EKuglish chaunel, from Calais to 
Dover. In July the Frenchman landed upon the chalk 
cliffs of Dover after a flight of thirty-seven minutes. 
Bleriot succeeded after Latham, an Englishman, had 
failed in two attempts in a monoplane—missing by a 
bare two miles, iis monoplane falling into the sea. 
It is a source of pride to Americans to know that the 
Wrigitt brothers have led the way. Scarecly a week 
of 190g faiied to bring its story of some new and start- 
ling performance of the air-craft. From among thie 
most notable were: 

Height—Orville Wright, near Potsdam, Germany, 
in October, rose to a height of 1,600 feet, thus surpass- 
ing by a vyood margin Lambert’s spectacular flight, 
the self-same month, in which he rose 1,200 feet, 
looking down on the g84-foot Kiftel Tower. 

Speed — Delagrange, at Doncaster, Kngland, in Octo- 
ber, drove his machine at the rate of something over 
fifty-four miles an hour, slightly surpassing the achieve- 
ment of Orville Wright at Ft. Myer in July. 

Distance—Henury Farnam, at Mourmelon, France,in 
November, covered 114 miles in four hours six minutes 
and twenty-five seconds, 

Yo which must be added the two victories of Glenn 
Curtiss at Rheims in August and at Brescia a month 
later. In the one case he won the International Cup by 
covering, ona circular course, twelve miles in sixteen 
minutes, and in the other carried off the Grand Prix, fly 
ing thirty-one miles in a trifle Jess than fifty minutes. 

Turning to the north pole and its conquest, all the 
world and his wife were astonished early in September 
to read in the morning paper that the north pole had 
been discovered by an almost unknown man, Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It was asa 
thunderbolt out of a clearsky for the public either 
little knew or had forgotten that the Brooklyn man 
was in the polarregions, Then, before the world had re- 
covered from its amazement, there came a second an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the north pole—from 
Commander Robert K. Peary, another American. Dr. 
Cook reported he had reached ‘‘the big nail’? on April 
21, 1908, while Commander Peary reached it nearly a 
year later,on April 6, 1909. Two such announcements 
coming so closely together seemed alinost impossible 
oi belief. Commander Peary’s announcement was no 
vreat surprise, For years he had been striving to this 
end—but always coming a little short. His many voy- 
ages to the frozen north had made him a familiar figure 
in the public eye with the result that it was believed 
that he, if any man, would sooner or later find the 
pole. Before the interest over the announcements oi 
Cook and Peary had ceased an untortunate controversy 
arose, Commander Peary and his triends disputing Dr. 
Cook’s claim to have discovered the pole. As to the 
merits of that controversy, this article has nothing to 
do. Only the scientific world can settle the question 
if it may be determined at all. Commander Peary, 
however, conducted himself with a singular lack ot 
dignity in his zeal to discredit Dr, Cook's claims, By 
this he lost for himself a certain measure of the pop- 
ular favor, On the other hand, Dr. Cook carried him- 
self witha certain becoming modesty, the meanwhile 
firmly insisting upon the truth of his ciaims, At 
this writing, while public interest has waned the con- 
troversy between the rival explorers is undetermined, 
Commander Peary's records have been passed upon by 
the National Geographical society and accepted as 
being correct. Dr. Cook has sent his records to the 
University of Copenhagan which will pass upon them. 
A report may come early in the new year, 

The first weeks of 1909 saw the world stirred with 
sympathy for the Italian earthquake  sufferers—at 
Messina and Reggio in Sicily. From every part of the 
civilized world came funds for reliet, the United States 
being amony the very first to tender money and men, 

January proved the utility of the wireless telegraph. 
The steamer ‘‘ Republic’’ was sunk in a collision with 
the steamer ‘‘Florida.’’ The former was equipped 
with ‘' wireless’' and by this agency alone the steamer 
‘Baltic’? and other vessels were summoned to the re- 
lief of the passengers upon the sinking steamer. A1l 
were safely transterred and the signal ''C. Q. D.*’ came 
to be heard everywhere. Operator ‘‘ Jack’’ Binns be- 
came 4 hero—for nine days—and then was forgotten as 
the public forgets. 

Uncle Sam’s big battleship fleet returned from its 
record breaking trip around the world being welcomed 
and reviewed by President Roosevelt. 

In March, Lieutenant Shackleton, of the British 
navy, reported he had reached a point within 1112 miles 
of the south pole.—the ‘‘farthest south,.’’ 

History has been making in Turkey and Persia. 


These countries saw the depositions of their old rulers 
and the passing of absolutism and the establishment of 
constitutional yovernment, 


By George Adelbert Thompson 


Abdul Hamid II of Turkey was the first to lose his 
throne. In April tiie Young Turks, after the sultan 
had incited a conspiracy to overthrow the constitutional 
order which Abdul Hamid earlier had been torced re- 
luctantly to concede, marched an army into Constanti- 
nople and made the sultan a prisoner. The deposition 
of Abdul Hamid followed; he was sent to Salonika, a 
life prisoner, and his brother proclaimed sultan in his 
stead with the title of Mehmed V. Little is known of 
the new sultan. He is believed to be a weak man who 
will be subservient wholly to the Young Turks. For 
twenty years lie had been kept a prisoner, virtually, 
by Abdul Hamid. 

The revolution in Persia came in July. Shah Mo- 
hamed Alim’s land becoming too heavy the Nation- 
alists arose in revolt. The Shali’s forces being defeated 
in battles about and in Teheran he sought refuge in the 
Russian embassy while the Nationalists declared, him 
deposed and proclaimed his young son Shah in his 
stead with the tithe Sultan Amed Mirza. 

Changes in the rulers in ovher countries have come 
—some through regular atid constitutional means, as 
in the United States where President Roosevelt was suc- 
ceeded by Presidentt Tait, in Brazil, where President 
Penna died and was succeeded by Nilo Pecanha, in Co- 
lombia where General Rafael Reyes resigned and Gon- 
zales Valencia was elected in his stead. 

In France the Clemenceau ministry was defeated and 
in England in the early daysot December the Commons 
and the Lords became involved in a deadlock over the 
budget. Parliament was prorogued and an appeal is 
being taken to the country by the Asquitu ministry. 
The balloting will beginabout the middle of January. 

In October the Spanish government was severely 
shaken and 1t seemed fora brief time that Alfonso XIII 
was in danger of losing his throne. The execution of 
Prof. Ferrer, a Socialist, found guilty of revolutoinary 
activity, created great excitement allover the civilized 
world, especially among the Socialists of Kurope. The 
punishment seemed greater than the crime and his 
death lost Alfonso imuch favor until it was shown that 
his ministers never had submitted the Ferrer case to 
him for royal clemency. Martial law was proclaimed 
throughout Spain and the popular indignation was 
calmed only by the resignation of the ministry. 

In other fields the activity of mav has been phenom- 
enal. If the ‘‘wireless’’ telegraph has arrived the 
‘*wireless’’ telephone seems to be coming, as some re- 
markable experiments during the year have shown. If 
the aeroplane, monoplane and biplane, have *‘‘ made 
good,’’ so has the dirigible balloon. The flights of 
Count Zeppelin show that he has surpassed all his coim- 
petitors. He hastraveled 270miles in varying weather, 
contending against head winds, carried nine men, 
broken a propeller, descended safely and made repairs, 
re-ascended and gone eighty miles farther, landed, and 
then sailed for his home port. Last June he covered 
860 miles in thirty-seven hours, That he can go higher 
than the aeroplanes the Count demonstrated in March 
when he ascended 6,000 feet while the highest aititude 
of the heavier than air craft has not gone over 1,600 feet. 

This account of what has been done in Ig0g might be 
prolonged indefinitely but the limits of the space the 
editer will grant forbid. What follows is but a terse 
review of some of the more important happenings of 
the year. 


January 


(2) Yuan-Shih-Kai, grand councillorand commander 
of Chinese army, deposed by edict from Pekin,.— 
‘*Rather John of Kronstaadt, the uncrowned pope of 
Russia,’’ dies. 

(4) Congress votes $800 ooo for relief of Italian earth- 
quake sufferers. - —Yacqui Indians make peace with 
Mexican government ending a thirty-five years war. 

(5) Living persons taken from earthquake ruins at 
Messina and Reggio, eight days atter the disaster. —\V. 
1. Buchanan, American representative, submits to Pre- 
sident Gomez of Venezuela a proposition regarding 
American claim. 

(7) A plot todepose King Manuel of Portugal is dis- 
covered, 

(i1) A treaty is signed at Washington for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between the United States and 
Canada.—-Presidential electors meet in their several 
states and cast 321 votes for Taft and 162 for Bryan. 

(14} King Victor Emmanuel ot Italy expresses grat- 
itude for what Americans have done for the earthquake 
sufferers. —Vice Admiral $. P. Rozhestvenski, of the 
Russian navy, dies. 

(18) Secretary of Interior Garfield announces discov- 
ery of land irauds amounting to $110,000,c00 in the 
west. He asksCongress foran appropriation of $500,000 
to recover the land. 

(23) Steamer ‘*Republic’’ rammed in a fog off Nan- 
tucket by Italian steamer ‘‘ Florida’’ and sunk. Value 
of ‘‘wireless’’ proven by saving all passengers by the 
steamer ‘‘ Baltic”’ ry hich responded to the ‘* Republic’s”’ 
distress signal, ‘ Sy! a 

(25) President. elect’ Taft sails from Charleston, S. C. 
for Panama to inspect the ‘ big ditch.’’ 

ro Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez inaugurated president 
vf Cuba, 


s 





February 


(3) Gov. Haskell of Oklahoma indicted for conspir- 
acy to defraud government 1u Muskogee town lots. 

(10) Electoral votes counted by Senate and House. 
Taft and Sherman declared elected president and vice 
president.—Japanese schooi segregation bill fails in 
California legislature. 

(12) President Roosevelt lays corner-tsone of Lincoln 
memorial building near Hodgenville, Ky.—Lincolu 
centennial generally celebrated in United States. 

(14) Abdul Hamid of Turkey instructs Hilmi Pasha 
to form a new cabinet, 

(16) Asaresult of mine explosion and fire near New- 
castle, England, 180 miners are entombed.—House 
passes bill making installation of ‘‘ wireless’? on ocean 
steamers compulsory. 

(19) Bulgaria asks the Powers to recognize her inde- 
pendence 

(21) U. S. battleship fleet returning from round the 
world trip anchors at Hampton Roads. 

(22) President Roosevelt reviews the returned battle- 
ship fleet. 

March 


(4) William Howard Tatt inaugurated president of 
United States. 

(5) President Tatt names his cabinet: State—P. C. 
Knox; Treasury—Franklin MacVeagh; War—J. M. 
Dickinson ; Navy —George von L. Meyer; Agriculture 


—James Wilson, Interior—R. A. Ballinger ; Commerce 
and Labor—Charles Nagel; Attorney General—G. W. 


Wickersham; Postmaster General—Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, 

(6) President Taft calls Congréss into special session 
on March 15, to revise the tariff.—President Gomez 
of Venezuela forbids return of former president Castro. 

(13) Detective Petrosino, of New York police force, 
killed by ‘‘Black Hand"’ at Palermo, Sicily. 

(23) News received that Lieut. Shackleton, of British 
navy, had reached a point i11 miles of South Pole, the 
‘*farthest South.’’—Gov. Hughes of New York signs a 
bill making ‘‘ Columbus day,’’ October 12, a legal hol- 
iday.—Ex-president Roosevelt sails for Atrica. 

(2) Crown Prince George of Servia resigns his rights 
to the throne. 

(31) Last U. S. troops leave Cuba. 


April 


(9) House passes Payne tariff bill by a vote of 217 
to i6I. 2 

(13-14) Soidiers in Constantinople mutiny. Sultan 
grants demands, Beginning of Turkish revolution. 

(17) Third Turkish Army crops starts to march from 
Saloniki and Adrianople on Constantinople. 

(21) Ex-president Roosevelt and party arrive at 
Moimbassa, Africa. 

(23) Gov. Wilson of Kentucky pardons Ex-Goy. W. 
S. Taylor and five others indicted in connection witu 
the murder of Goebel in 1900. —Independence of Bul- 
garia is recognized by England and France. 

(24) Constantinople garrison surrenders to Macedon- 
ian troops. The jalan virtually a prisoner. 

(27) Abdul Hamid II deposed; his brother becomes 
sultan with title of Mehmed V. 

(28) Abdul Hamid is removed to Saloniki a prisoner. 

(30) A princess is born to the Queen of Holland. 

May 

(3) Gold medal presented to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright by Aeronautical Society in London, Eng. 

(9) New Persian cabinet formed. Shah grants polit. 
ical amnesty. 

(18) Dr. Charles W. Eliott retires as president of 
Harvard; is succeeded by Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell. 

(20) Members of Turkish Chamber of Deputies take 
oath in presence of sultan. 

(22) The Hague Artitration court decides both Ger- 
many and France were at fault in Casailanca dispute. 

(24) May wheat reaches $1.3414 on Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

(62) The Council of the Sarbonne, in Paris, confers 
medal on Andrew Carnegie in recognition of his found- 
ing the Curie scholarships. —Slight earthqui ike shock 
felt in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, 

(27) Thirteen conspirators in recent rebellion in Con- 
stantinople are hanged. 

(29) Many people killed in attempt to overthrow 
President Legyia of Peru. He is captured by rebels 
but later is released and the conspiracy crushed.— 
Pratically every street car line in Philadelphia tied up 
by a strike.—Strike of white firemen on Georgia rail- 
road declared off, concessions made on both sides. 

(30) Five prominent citizens of Denver indicted for 
conspiracy to defraud government of coal lands valued 
at $1,000,000.—Count Zeppelin makes a flight in his 
new dirigible air-ship, 456 miles in 22 hours. 


June 


(1) The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition at Seattle, 
Wash., opened by President Taft who presses a gold 
telegraph key in the White House in W ashington. 

(5) Princess Juliana of Holland christened. 

(6) Severe earthquake shock feit at Copiano, seaport 
of Chili. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Music and Entertainment 


New Year’s Resolutions 
A Dialogue for Seven Children. 
By John R. Hilliard 


CHARACTERS: George, Helen and Amy Williams and 
their guests, Richard, Earle and Ella White and Mrs. 
Williams. 

TiME: The Morning of New Year’s Day. 

SCENE: A room in which is a couch, if it can be 
procured, several chairs anda table upon which are 
pencils and paper. There should be a mirror either 
hanging on the wall or standing upon the table. When 
the curtain rises George is tying lis shoe laces. After 
this is done he peers into the mirror, straightetis his 
tie and gives an extra touch to his hair. While in 
this act Richard enters. 

Richard—Good morning, George. 

George—Happy New Year! Richard, 
expected to see you out of bed so early. 

Richard—Why shouldn’t I be up early as well as 
you? 

George—Oh! I made anextaa effort this morning. I 
promised miyself—made a resolution, in fact—that I’d 
begin the year by rising earlier than has been my 
custom, 

Richard—Good for you! 

George- -And, anyhow, a fellow likes to be on hand 
to greet his guests no matter at what hour they choose 
to appear. 

Richard—Guests! Don't call us thai. It makes me 
realize what I’m trying hard to forget, that the hour ot 
our departure is fastapproaching. Why, 
we’ve only been inere ten days and yet 
already we feel as much at home as we 
do in our own home. 


Happy New Year! 
Why, I hardly 


(The girls come in hurriedly and all 
—boys and girls —shout in chorus:) 

Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 

Richard —How fresh and bright we 
are this New Year's morning! 

Helen—To be sure. Of all the morn- 
ings in the year this is just the one in 
which we should be. 

Amy—lI made a resolution last night I a 
to rise in a happy frame of mind not 
only this morning but every morning 
during the year. 

Ella—It may be easy enough for you 
to do that sort of thing, but not for us 
who remember that to morrow we must 
go from here where we’ve hiad the jol- 
liest time of our lives. 











wand, which the Jarry % 
the stage or before the school. 
The Wishes enter one af a time, 


ram oe a stg tg. Sr . L — 
| ; =: | 
First Child—Wish of Wealth. 
I'll wish you the rain - bow’s pot of gold, 
Second Child—Wish of Knowledge. 
I'll wish you the wis-dom of the past, 


Helen—(pointing finger at him.) Poor, tired Karle. 


George—Lazy bones! I say. What did I teli you, 
Puss? 

Karle—Just wait till I finish. I made that resolution 
that I might drown the sorrow I feel even now at part- 
ing from you tomorrow. Say, didn’t that sound dra- 
matic? 

George—Dramatic! Indeed! 


Karle—But seriously, I just wish there’d be an epi- 
demic of small pox at home, then school might not 
open until the millenium. 

Amy—What a big word! 

George—I doubt if he knows its meaning. 

Amy—I think you'd better go back to bed or else 
make a resolution to say pleasant things to people if 
you will persist in talking. 


Karle—Gooa for you, Amy! I honestly do begin to 
feel he’s making sport of me. (Turning he spies Ella, 
her face still buried in her handkerciief.) Well! Weli! 
What’s the matter, Ella? Has Gecrge been making fun 
of you as well? 


Ella—(sobbing.) No. 


Richard—Oh! She has been readiny Shakespeare and 
his line, ‘‘ When shall we three meet again?’’ has rent 
her heartstrings, only she has appropriated the word 
six for three. * 

Ella—(removing her handkerchief and speaking 
quickly.) I don’t believe you mind going away in the 
least, and after all they’ve done for us, too! 


The Wishes. 


The Wishes, children in pretty, costumes, as fairics, cach should carry a fancy 
vaves gracefully while singing and walking to and fro across 


Words and music by T. 
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Beau -ti - ful 








sing, then step to rear of platform, and, after 
cach has sung, form a line, advance Yo front and sing last stansa, keeping a uniform 
yiotion with the wands. 

Then a pretty drill could follow. 
B. WEAVER, 1909, 
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gems and 


tho’ts and 


George-——Bully! Ella. Give it to him. 
believe he’s glad to go. 
Amy—George, you sha’n’t say such things. Why! 
Yon’re very impolite. 
Richard—Don’t mind him, Amy. 
some day, perhaps. 


I, myself, 


He’ll learn petter 


Amy—lI hope so, anyway. 

Richard—Say, to change the subject, there were 
several resolutions made last night. Why wouldn’t it 
be a bright :dea to draw up a set, just for fun, and 
ther report on the number we've kept or broken when 
we wicet ucxt year. 

Amy—Capital. 

George—I know now just about how my report will 
sound. 

Helen—Well, we can try. [tv . «io 

George-—All right, then. It’s ago. Let’s get down 
to business at once. Here are pencils and paper, and 
we'll appoint Richard scribe inasmuch as the idea is 
his. (Places chair for Richard, which he accepts.) 


no harm anyhow. 


Richard—(bowing.) I thank you for the honor. (He 
sits and takes pencil, after arranging his papers.) Now 
how shall I begin? 

Karle—First, at the top of the sheet, you might 
write, ‘‘ Resolutions of the Jolly Six.”’ 

Amy—Oh! isn’t that fine? 

George—Harle can be brilliant on occasions, I'll 
admit. 

Richard--(appears to write and then says,) George’ 

resolution was the first | heard men- 

tioned this morning, so naturally, that 
should go down first, shouldn’t it? 

Helen—What was it? We can answer 
better after hearing it. 

Richard—It was to the effect that he'd 
determined to rise earlier hereafter than 
has been his custom. 

Karle —How much earlier? 

George—Perhaps a half hour. 

HKarle—I object to that. Of course, 
we'll each have to agree to every reso- 
lution or it's no go, The majority 
rules, always. 

George—How will fifteen minutes do? 

Hiarle—That’s better. I know I’m 
a late riser and that I should turn over 
a new leaf, but a half hour all at once 
—that’s too much. 

George—We can begin with fifteen 

minutes and later on make it still earl- 
4 





Helen—Oh! Ella, you know how _—, peincninnieennnnieinngitont i 9 oa Sry 4 2 ier if we wish. 
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longer but I, for one, am not going to ae = : a —-+ pe right. 
reag ” to pone ce a “ou po coe a oOo - Helen—It seems to me that Karle's 
ast day, and you willsurely come ag: resolution should be inserted in this in 
next holiday season. some way 

Richard—We'll come jf it’s a possi- 4 4 A ; 

: 1€ } ' | me , + Amy—Olh! but he resolved slee 
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Oh! there’s only one more day. (She Fr 2 a2 | over tomorrow morning, also. 


sinks into a chair with handkerchief to 
her face. ) 


George—Oh! come, now. Don't feel 





jew’- els rare, 
vi - sions grand, A mind that can soar in re - gions vast, 


| 
f earth un-told, 


The best of the rich-es « 


The cost-li - est 
A soul that can 


George—There won’t be time for any 
extra sleeping tomorrow. Your train 
leaves at 8:30. 
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morning, I judge. oe fe — P Richard—That surely is a good one 


George—Lazy bones! 

Amy—George, what are you saying? 

George—Don’t be so serious, Puss, 
You mustn’t take everything literally. 

Amy—Literally? 

George—Yes, I like a bit of fun oc- 
casionally. 

Amy—lI understand, but I don’t think 
it’s hardly fair to make sport of poor 
Earle, especially as we were all up so 
late last evening. 

Earle--Oh! that's all right, Amy. To 
tell the truth I made a resolution last 
night to sleep as long as possible this 
niorning. 


Third Child—Wish of Fame, 
I’ ll wish you the greatest and fairest name, 
Written in books or sung in praise; 
I'll place it the highest on scrolls of fame, 
Or carve it on stone in matchless ways, 
If then you'll be truly happy. 


Fourth Child—Wish of Health. 
I'll wish you the merriest laugh of youth, 
Free as the wildest eagle’s scream; 
The joy of a heart, the shrine of truth, 
As pure as the highest mountain’ s stream, 
If then you'll be truly happy. 


Fifth Child Wish of Love. 
I’ ll wish you the friendship that never dies, 
Cheering the life both day and night, 
| As dear as a kind mother’s lullabys, 
As pure as the morning's dawning light, 
If then you'll be truly happy. 


All— Wish of New Year. 

We'll offer these wishes in one sweet pray’r, 
Hoping that Heaven our wishes hear; 
That all of your treasure you’ |] freely share, 
In unselfish service of love and chéer, 

For then you'll be truly happy. 





for us all. I don’t think it needs 
discussion so down it goes. (Writes, 
then reads.) ‘‘We resolve to rise each 
time in a happy frame of mind. 
Karle—Get up fifteen minutes earlier 
and do it happily. That’s putting it 
on rather thick but if the rest of you 
can do it, I'll make the attempt. 
George—Let's hear from you, Richad. 
Amy—I think for George’s sake one 
of you ought to make a resolution to 
say pleasant things to people at all 
times and under ali circumstances. 
Karle—Good! Amy. I agree with 
you. We'll help him to overcome his 
nasty habit. 
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Richard—That's as good as anything, I guess. (Writes 
and reads.) ‘*We resolve to speak pleasantly on all 
occasions,’’ 

George—Why do you write ‘‘ we’’ every time? 

Amy —Don’t you understand? Each one makes a 
resolution which we are all to abide by. 

George—I don’t think that’s fair. 

Helen—It’s as fair for one as for another. 

George—All right, but I shall have my fun just the 
same, 

Amy—I imagine 
manner of speech. 

Helen—For me you may write that I’11 do my daily 
tasks uncomplainingly. 

Karle-—Oh! don’t. \We’ll all be so good at the end 
of the year life won’t be worth the living. 


you'll be more careful of your 


George—Of course you understand what ‘‘daily 
tasks’? mean, Helen. There’s washing dishes, dusting, 
braiding Amv’s hair, preparing lessons, besides assist- 
ing brother in finding his cap and mittens— 

Helen—Yes, I should say. That has been ty task 
for many a day as you well know, but it shail be no 
longer. Hereafter 1t will be your duty to put them 
where you can find them without the assistance of any 
one, 

George I—fail to see the matter in that light. 


Helen—Well I, don’t. So, there! 
George—-Careful, or there'll be a black mark after 


resolution number three. 

Helen -{ intend to stand up for my rights, black 

marks or none, and don’t you forget it. 
Karle—(hitting Heien on 

you! 


her shoulder.) Good for 


writing.) Listen! Listen! 
resolve to do 


Richard—(who has been 
Here's resolution number four:--'' We 
our daily tasks uncomplainingly.” 


Ella -Why, I didn’t hear anyone agree to that. 

Richard—Didn’t you? It’s down anyhow, to be 
broken or kept. 

Karle—Broken, I dare say. 

Amy—Ella hasn't made hers yet. It must be the 


very next, 
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Ella—All right, I’m ready. 

George—Don’t be too hard on us. 
made are fierce. 

Earle—Thiat’s what I say, too. 

Helen—Well, don't keep us in suspense. 

Ella—I resolve to read one good book eacli month. 

George—Hooray ! 

Aniy—Thiat’s too easy. 

George—One book a month! Why, my limit is never 
under five or six. Our library is filled with the best 
kind of literature and a fellow doesn’t know what he's 
missing when he doesn’t get one book a week if not 
more, 

Earle—You’re all right, sister. 

Ella—You must remember I’m not such a bookworm 
as the rest of you. Really, it’s easier for me to hem 
a sheet than to read a book. 

Earle—H-m! I doubt if you ever hemmed a sheet in 
your life. 

Ella— You do? 
I can assure you, 

Karle—What an accomplished young lady! f 

Richard—Hi! Hi! Resolution number three again! 
I have number five down and now it’s Karle’s turn. 


The four already 


Well, I’ve hemmed more than one, 


Earle—It won't take me long to tell mine aud I want 
you to get it on to that paper immediately after I lave 
spoken the words, that the cousins may have no oppor- 
tunity to object. 

George—(placing his hand over Richard’s right 
hand.) No, you don’t. We’li hear it first. 

Karle— (affecting a despondent air.) Then all hope 
is gone. 

Helen—Out 
excited, 

Earle—I had thought of something like this: We, 
the Jolly Six, resolve to spend the next ticliday season 
at Maplehurst when we will report on this set of 
resolutions. 

Richard—Grand ! 

Helen—Of course we’l. be here together. How would 
it be possible to have a really, truly Christmas without 
you all to enjoy it with us? 


with it! My curiosity is fearfully 


The Passing Year. 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER, 1909. 
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wea-ry feet; He has a gi-ant's stride, He bears a king-ly _ pride, 
His eyes were filled with grace, And kindness wreathed his face, 
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January i910 


Ella—Earle is selfish, I’m afraid. Why doesn't he 
suggest that you come to our llome? 

Karle—Because this is the better place and, too, tlie 
cousins are invited to spend a portion of the summer 
vacation with us. 

Amy—And we're coming, every one of us. 

Richard—Well, shall I write it, or is there still an 
objection? 

+ George—objection? 

Richard — (Writes. ) 
while I read the list. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE JOLLY SIX 
We resolve to rise at least fifteen minutes earlier 
than has been our custom every morning during the 
year. 

2. We resolve to rise each time in a happy frame of 
mind. 

3. We resolve to speak pleasantly on all occasions. 

4. We resolve to do our daily tasks uncomplainingly. 

5. We resolve to read one good book each mouth. 

6. We, the Joily Six, resolve to spend the next holi- 
day season at Maplelurst when we will report on this 
set of resolultioiis. 

Amy--They sound very well, 

Earle—They sound better than they'll 
from today. 

Ella—There’s one which will not 
many black marks and that is Earle’s, 

Amy—That’s so. 


I guess not. 


Now, all give attention, please, 


don’t they? 
look a year 


be followed by 


(A bell rings outside. ) 

Helen—(rising.) There’s the breakfast bell. Weil, 
I hope we don’t find these a very brittle lot of reso- 
lutions. 

Richard—I'll write a set for each of you after break- 
fast. Then we'll bring them with us next hoiiday 
season and compare notes. 

Amy-— We’ll all have to be real honest and put the 
marks down whether or not anyone else knows we've 
broken one. 

Earle—Oh! Yes. We'll all be honest enough I guess. 

Amy—TI wonder who’ll have the cleanest page. 

Mrs. Williams—(appearing at the door.) Children! 
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January 1910 


Children! The breakfast bell rang ten minutes since. 
What are vou doing? 

Amy—We’ve been making resolutions for the New 
Year. 

Mrs. Williams—Evidertly you neglected making 
one to appear promptly at meals. Now, hurry out, 
every one of you, or your breakfast will be spoiled. 

(The bell rings again, the children start, and the 
curtain falls.) 


A New Year Resolution 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


A costume exercise for six or more boys and girls. 
Hach should be dressed in a manner characteristic of 
the part represented. 

It takes place in an ordinary room of an American 
home. A large calendar on the rear wall indicates the 
day of month. A little girl is discovered, seated in a 
chair in center of stage, writing. (If desired, a boy 
dressed as Father Time may enter softly preceding or 
during the little girl’s soliloquy and turn the calendar 
from December to January Ist., and then softly retire. 
This may be accompanied by soft music.) 


Little Girl—(partiy to herself and partly to audience.) 

Mania says this is the time to make resolutions. 
She and papa have been making them but I don’t be- 
lieve either one wili keep them long. I s’pose I'll 
have to make one, too. Let me see, (thinks) Mamma 
says I’m always wishing I was somebody else. 


You see— 
When she gets cross and I’m afraid, 
I wish I were an Indian maid, 
To run about among the trees, 
And do just everything I please. 
Wouldn’t that be just lovely! 
When its’ too cold to play ot work, 
Why then I’d be a little Turk, 
and live in a warm country ; 
But when it is so hot, you know, 
I’d like to be an Eskimo 
and live in a really, truly snow house ’way up in 
Greenland. 


When everything goes wrong with me, 

I'd change into a Japanee, 
and do everything just the other way from what I do 
now. But I’m going to turn over a new leat this year 
and not wish I was anybody else but just my own self. 
Then I’ll wish everybody else was me. I'll write it 
down so as to remember it, and then I'll say this verse: 


‘*Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me?’’ 


I wish they were here! I’d ask them if they really 


would like to be me, 
(A pause ensues, after which the foreign children— 
Sioux and Crow Indians, Eskimo, Turk, and Japanese 
enter at right of stage. They stop and gaze at little 
girl. If this is given in the evening, a red light may 
be thrown upon the stage just previous to the entrance 
of the strangers. ) 
Little Girl— 

Oh—o--o—o—o! Who are you, 

With your clothes of every hue? 
Indians—We are Indians, don’t you know? 
Sioux—I’m a Sioux, 
Crow— 

Little Girl— 

‘Such a life is very fine 

But it’s not so nice as mine. 

You must often as you trod, 

Have wearied not to be abroad.”’ 


And I’m a Crow; 


Eskimos— 
Would you dwell in hut of snow, _ 
Where the dreary north winds blow? 
(Imitate wind, —-‘* Yoo—o-—o—o’’) 
Would you live on tat of whale? 
Let us to the North land sail. (hold hands io her. ) 
(Little Girl makes very wry face, shakes head and 
‘*No, no!’’) 
Indians— 
Would you to our wigwams go, 
Where the mighty rivers flow? 
You may hear the hoot of owls 
(Imitate owls,—‘‘te-whit, te-whoo.’’) 
And perchance the wolves fierce howls. 
(Little Girl draws back in affright and says ‘‘ No, 
no!’’) 
Turks— 
Would you be a Turkish girl, 
With your face hid from the world? 
(Cover faces with Jiandkerchiefs or veil below eyes. ) 
Would you live for aye and ave, 
’Neath a Sultan’s despot sway? 
(Little girl says ‘‘No, no!’’) 


says 


Japanese— 
Would you dweli beyond the foani 
In a little bamboo home? 
Would yon, when you talk or eat, 
Like-to sit upon your feet? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


(Sit down on floor upon feet. 
no, not all tiie time.’’) 
Little Girl— 
‘*You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and dwell at home. 


Little Girl says ‘‘No, 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me?’’ 
All— 

God has fitted every race 

For its proper dwelling place, 

So we should not care to change 

For your ways are very strange. 
Little Girl— 

Yes, I see ’tis better so,— 

You should be an Eskimo; (points) 

You, a Turk; a japanee; 

You, an Indian should be, 

It is much the better plan 

That I should be an American. 

(All form in line facing audience and sing, ‘‘ The 
Dearest Spot on Earth to Me,’’ found in almost any 
collection of school songs. The following original 
stanza may be added:) 

Though found amid the Artic’s gloom, 
’Tis home, sweet home; 

Or where the Tropic’s flowers bloom, 
’Tis home, sweet home ; 

If again’ we see it never 

We will love the memory ever 
Of home, sweet home. 

CURTAIN. 

Note—The above song may be found in ‘‘Old Favor- 
ite Songs,’’ published by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. , 
at 5 cents each. 


The Land of Windmills 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


An exercise for five boys and five girls dressed in 
Dutch costumes. The boys wear very baggy trousers 
extending just below the knees, light-colored blouses 
or. short jackets, belts with silver buckles. The girls 
wear bright red skirts extending midway between the 
knees andankies, tight-fitting black bodices laced over 
white guimpes, large white aprons, white caps and 
hair braided in two braids. 

Botii boys and gir!s carry pin-wheels made of bright 
colored paper and attached to short sticks. A string 
fastened to the end of eachstick passes around the neck 
so that the wheels may be dropped to side during the 
recitations. The stage may be decorated with kites, 
flowers atid red, yellow or orange streamers. 

Enter boys at left and girls at right. Hach group 
inarches in circle, the one on left and the other on right 
of stage. They may then marci: diagonally across to 
opposite sides of stage and execute any fancy march 
desired, at last forming in large circle in center. As 
the circle swings about each performer, when passing 
directly before audience, turns at an angle so that he 
may look toward the front. 


All Sing 
Blow ye winds across the polders ; 
Turn each busy mill: 
Blow ye wiuds upon the ocean, 
Boatmen’s saiis to fill. 


—~(Tune: ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’’) 


Chorus 
Blow ye winds and turn the windinill 
Blow and turn again ; 
Round and round and round you're whirling, 
Grinding father’s grain. 
(All form in semi-circle, boys on one side and girts 
on the other, or boy and girl alternately. ) 


Boys Recite— 
We love our homes by the dykes and the sea, 
Brave little Holland boys; 
And we are as happy as happy can be, 
Brave little Holland boys; 
We watch the ships come in with the tide, 
And we long to sail on the ocean wide; 
We help our fathers to plow and fish ; 
And to be great men 1s the earnest wish 
Of the brave little Holland boys. 
Girls Recite— 
When the sun shines bright in the } viders we play, 
Quaint little Holland maids; 
And all the day long we are happy and gav 
Quaint little Holland maids ; 
We he)p our mothers to sew and to make 
Nice cheeses and broodje (bread) and cinnamon cake; 
And we heip to keep our homes so clean 
They are fit for a visit from Queen Wilhelimin, 
Quaint little Hollnad maids. 
First Boy— 
We love our dear old Netherlands, 
And her ships that come and go, 
First Girl— 
Her dykes and dunes and the great broad sea, 
And the winds tiiat always blow. 
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Second Boy— 
We love the long canals and streams 
That wind and curve about, 
Second Girl — 
And the great windmills on the lowlands placed 
To pump the water out. 
Third Boy— 
We love our homes so neat and clean, 
And the garden plots so wide ; 
Third Girl— 
And we love the storks that build their nests 
*Way up by the chimney side. 
Fourth Boy— 
We love the history of our land, 
And its heroes brave and true, 
Fourth Girl— 
its authors and statesmen and admirals, 
And artists and sculptors, too. 
Fifth Boy— 
We love our fathers and mothers best, 
And our friends both far and near, 
Fifth Girl— 
And everybody in Holland loves 
Our queen so kind and dear. 
Boys— (looking at audience and pointing to girls.) 
We love the little maidens fair 
With them we love to play. 
Girls—(looking at audience and pointing to boys.) 
We love the sturdy little boys , 
They’ll make brave men some day. 
(All advance to front with pin-wheels.) 
Sing—(Tune: ‘‘Coming through the Rve.’’) 
As the children of the highlands 
Love their native hills 
So the boys and girls of Holland 
Love their busy mills, 
Now the winds are freshly blowing 
From the mighty seas, 
And the windmills arms are whirling 
Gaily in the breeze. 

(During last half of stanza wheels may be dropped 
to side and arms whurled about each other. ) 
Chorus—(whirling arms.) 

Round and round they’re turning ever 
Turning night and day, 

Never ceasing from their labors 
Though we sleep or play. 


Look against the far horizon! (point to left. ) 
See how thick they stand! 
Like a grand and mighty army 
To protect our land, 
Like brave sentinels on duty 
Standing all about ; 
When the water floods the lowlands 
They will pump it out. 
Chorus. 
(All march from stage by plain or fanev march. ) 
CURTAIN. 


For What Each State is Noted 
By Ella M. Johnston 


A simple rhyme naming states and territories within 
United States boundaries and giving a product, indus- 
try, occupation or churacteristic of each. 


1. For lumber, Maine, most eastern state, is very cel- 
ebrated, 
Great manufactures make New Hamspiire’s industry 
well-rated. 
3. Vermont, the next in order, has rich emerald pas- 
ture-land, 
4. To Massachusetts now we go, when learning's in de- 


N 


mand. 

5. Connecticut’s the place we find such very fine hard- 
ware, 

6. And Rhode Island is the tiny state that brings us 


jewelry rare. 
7. New York has best of 
whole, 
8. Next Pennsylvania comes along with its great mines 
of coal. 
g. New Jersey has at Princeton a learning-institute, 
10. And Delaware, the next state, is noted for its fruit. 
11. ‘‘My Maryland's’’ the market for oysters rich and 
sweet, 
12. District Columbia, thougli small, of government's 
the seat. 
13. Now Virginia, very fertile, where warmly the sun 
shines, 
14. And West Virginia, which has coal; and plentiful 
gas mines. 
15. Ohio, first of Central States, is far-famed for its oil, 
16. Wile Indiana, west of it, hassplendid farming-soil. 
17. Illinois, the noted market for Western prairies’ 
stock, 
18. Has north and east large Michigan where is St. 
Marv’s lock. 
1g Wisconsin has big foretss, so lumber is its trade, 
20. In Kentucky, farther south, fine grazing fields are 
laid. 
21. Missouri, river-bounded, has trading-centers great, 
22. And Kansas is the famous Western meat-producing 
state. 


harbors in all the Union 
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23. Wide prairie land wide districts in rich Iowa fille. 


24. While Minnesota, as all know, has best of flour- 


mills. 
25. Next North Dakota is a place where whieat is raised 
and sold, 


N 
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of gold. 

27. On going to Nebraska, you’d see herds of cattle 
grazing, 

28. And North Carolina has a soil that’s good for cot- 
ton-raising. 

29. South Carolina, on the sea, exports this cotton white, 

30. And Georgia’s cotton-mills roar loud from early 

morn till night. 
. Warm Florida, the land of flowers, exports high 
piles of lumber, 

32. Alabama, north and westof it, has steel-mills great 
in number. 

33. Mississippi state produces cotton, sugar-cane and 
rice, 

34. And Tennessee’s tobacco brings a profitable price. 

35. Louisiana’s trade is large, its wharves are of the 
best, 

36. Texas’ eastern region’s farm-land; but ’tis arid in 
the west. 

37. Arkansas is the place where oil from cotton-seed 
1s made, 

38. Indian Territory has for Indians, homes and schools 
and trade, 

39. Oklahoma is so favored that its farming-lands are 
fine, 

40. Colorado's mountains bear the noble gold and silver 
mine, 

41. New Mexico mines silver bright, and raises cattle 
sirong, 

42. Arizona 1s the region where the copper-mines be- 
long. 

43. Dry Utah has land fertilized by means of irrigation, 

44. Nevada's gold and silver-mines are famous in the 
nation. 

45. California’s growth of fruit and trees is wonderful 


w 
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to see, 
46. Montana has yood silver-mines and veins of copper 
tree. 


47. To Wyoming stalwart ranclimen drive their cattle- 
herds to sel!, 
48. And Idaho has farming fields where wheat will 
flourish weil. 
49. Far Oregon uno Jess has wheat of which she well 
may boast, 
50. Last, Washington has lumber-trade on the Pacific 
coast. 
Here fifty states and territories spread out to meet our 
view, 
I am proud to own the flag that waves o’er them :—the 
Red, White, Blue. 


The New Year 


There comes a voice, and I hear it call 

Like a bugle note from a mountain wall ; 

The pines uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round ; 

A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 

A conqueror’s ring in its echo strong ; 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky, 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply — 


‘'T bring you, friends, what the years have brought 
Since ever man toiled, aspired or thought. 

Days for labor, and nights for rest; 

And I bring you Love, a heaven-born guest, 

Space to work in, and work to do, 

And taith in that which is pure and true. 

Hold me in honor, and greet me, dear, 

And sooth you'll find me a Happy Year. —Se/cecled. 


The Gate of the New Year 


In wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as are the star-strewn skies. 


And while I marveled what it meant, 
And what lay on the other side, 

I saw an age-worn arch that bent 
Above a gateway opened wide, 


And on the arch's front I read, 
‘*Kach traveier who enters here 
Find what he pleases, stones or bread: 
I am the gateway of the year.”’ 
—M. ]. Savage, D.D. 


The Snow Flake 


‘Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 
To be cast in some low and lonely spot, 
To melt and sink unseen or forgot? 

And then will my course be ended?”’ 
*Twas thus a feathery Snowflake said, 
As through the measureless space it strayed, 
Or, as half by dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid-air suspended. 


‘*Oh, no,’’ said the Earth, ‘‘thou shalt not lie, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky, 
For thou wilt be safe in my keeping; 
But then I must give thee a lovelier form ; 
Thou'll not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive when the sunbeams are yellow and warm 
And the flowers from my bosom are peeping. 


. While South Dakota hasa belt which has fine mines 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ; 
To melt, and be cast, in a glittering bead, 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead 
In the cup where the bee and thie fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling brightness ; 


‘‘To wake and be raised, from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola’s miid blue eye shall weep, 
Tn a tremulous tear, or a diamond leaf 
In a drop from the uniocked fountain ; 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow, and heath, 
The streamlet, the tlowers, and all beneath, 
To go and be wove in the silvery wreath 
Encircling the brow of the mountain. 


‘Or wouldst thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the iris, I’ll let thee arise 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 
A pencil of sunbeams is blending. 
But, true, fair thing, as my name is Karth, 
1’ll give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regret descending. ’’ 

7 
‘*Then I will drop,’’ said the trusting flake; 
‘*But bear it in mind that the choice I make 
Is not in the flowers not dew to awake, 

Nor the mist that shall pass with the morniny: 
For, things of thyself, they expire with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
They rise and will live, from the dust set free, 

To the regions above returning. 


‘And if true to thy word, and just thou art, 
Like the spirit that dweils in the holiest heart, 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart, 

And return to my native heaven; 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time in thy sight to glow, 
So thou mayest remember the flake of snow 

By the promise that God hath given.’’ 

— Hannah Flagg Gould. 


The Sampler 


Framed, it sleeps on the parlor wall, 
And ever the city girds without: 
Stone and metal and smoky pall, 
Clangor of gong and newsboy’s shout. 
A sampler foreign to modern ken 
Brave with a border, house, and date— 
‘*Kigliteen hundred and five’’—and then ; 
‘*Wrought by Charity Lee, Aged 8.’’ 


Almost a century old, this square 
Pricked with its pattern red and blue. 
(Stitches taken in chiidish care) 
When cloth and worsted were fresh and new 
Close, in the past, was Paul Revere, 
And Valley Forgé was a vivid name; 
Right on the threshold the privateer 
Sweeping the waves for spoil and fame, 


Kighteen hundred and five—mankind 
Lived, I venture, content as now 
When things prodigious we daily find 
Rise ‘neath the worldship’s plunging prow, 
Thund’rous missiles o’er long leagues thrown, 
Travel in air and under sea, 
Telegraph, railroad, and telephone 
Were unsuspected by Charity Lee. - 


‘*Charity Lee’’—she sometime bent, 
Primly bodiced but dancing-eyed, 
Over the plat where her needle went, 
While thoughts rebelliously strayed outside 
And last she printed these words aslant, 
Which breathe no token of lot or fate, 
But bear us only this message scant: 
‘Wrought by Charity Lee, Aged 8.”’ 
—Edwin L. Sabin in Ladies’ World. 


The Frost King 


The Frost is here and his net-work is spread; 


O’er moorland and mountain we follow his tread, 

By jewels all glist’ning his footsteps we trace ; 

He has flung round the brown earth a mantle of lace; 
The eaves of the houses with crystals are hung 

That fiash back in beauty the glint of the sun. 


The maple is shining with clear diamonds bright; 
The hills and the valleys are gleaming and white; 
The true-hearted snowbirds are perched by the way, 
But scatter at times from the swift rushing sleigh ; 
The sounds from the village, how clearly they ring, 
Oh! Grey-beard is monarch, old Frost is our king! 


The New Year 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver sweet o’er hill and moor 
and tell! 

In = echoes, let your chimes their hopeful story 
tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous, glad 
refrain 

‘A bright new year, a glad new year, hath come to us 
again,’’ 


January 1910 


For a Happy New Year 


Here’s to health and happiness throughout the glad 
New Year! 

May ev’ry trouble fade way and ev’ry joy appear ; 

But, while we toast tle days to come, with hope and 
courage high, 

nai not, with base ingratitude, forget the days. gone 
dy. 


Here’s to friendships we may gain throughout the com- 
ing year, 

May they be strong and worthy all, and ev’ry day more 
dear; 

But, while we toast the friends to be, and to their 
virtues bow, ; 

Let’s not forget the dear old friends who stand about 
us now. 

Here’s to Past and Future both! For each shall hold 
its store 

Of ever-blessed memories, both now and ever more ; 

But days gone by and days to come can hold no joys 
above 

soe and perfect happiness of old, but lasting, 
ove. 

—Wallace Dunbar Vincent. 


The Path Through the Snow 


Narrow and rough it lies between 

Wastes whiere the wind sweeps, biting keen; 

Every step of the slippery road 

Marks whiere some weary foot has trod ; 
Who’ll go, who’ll go 

After the rest on the path through the suow? 


They who tread it must walk alone, 
Silent and steadfast—one by one; 
Dearest to dearest can only say, 
‘*My heart! I'l] tollow thee all the way, 
As we go, as we go, 
Eacii after each on this path through the snow.’’ 


It may be under that western haze 
Lurks the omen of brighter days; 
That each sentinel tree is quivering 
Deep at its core with the sap of spring, 
And while we go, while we go, 
Grass-blades pierce through the gittering snow. 


It may be the unknown path will tend 
Never to any earthly end, 
Die with the dying day obscure, 
And never lead to a human door; 
That none know who did go 
Patiently once on this path through the snow. 


No matter, no matter! the path shines plain: 
These pure snow-crystals will deaden pain; 
Above, like stars in the deep blue dark, 
Eyes that_love us look down and mark, 
Let us go, let us go, 
Whither heaven leads in the path through the snow. 
—Selected. 


A Happy New Year 


A ‘‘Happy New Year’’ you can make it, 
my dear, 
By smiling and doing your best; 
Be cheery and true the twelvemonth, 
So shall the New Year be blest. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor, by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and indures restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

{f your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


paid, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEmicaL 
Goan’ Providence, R. I. 
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Elementary Manual Training 


(Continued from page 12) 

We plan each semester to have the chil- 
dren decide what they would like to make 
to contribute to the school. In the Mil- 
waukee schools while the girls of two 
rooms.in the fifth and sixth grades sew, 
the boys have work in wood. If there were 
time on the school program, I should 
much prefer that the girls also be given 
wood work, with the boys but as yet we 
are unable to secure more than one hour 
per week for all forms of handwork in 
the first six grades, so it seems best that 
the girls have the sewing if they can not 
have both. 

The regular grade teacher teaches the 
wood work in grades-five and six. In most 
cases this is taught in the regular school- 
room, although in a few schools I have 


| 


succeeded in having the boys of these | 


’ 


grades fit up a ‘‘school shop’ 


and where | 


this is in vogue the regular grade teach- | 


ers take the boys to the shop. 


The boys | 


| 


of the seventh and eighth grades go to) 


well-equipped ‘‘ceiiters’’ for instruction 
for one and one-half hours each week; 
these centers are in charge of trained 
teachers. The center plan however is a 
poor one as all the pupils of the ele- 
mentary school should be provided for in 
their own scliool. 

The boys of the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades should have shop work 
ina well-equipped shop in their own 
school. We are teaching our boys in the 
regular schoolroom their work in thin 
wood, because our appropriation does not 
cover the cost of a shop in each schoo! 
building. 
work in these intermediate grades with 
the regular teacher. If such results can 
be secured and the work be made artistic 
and utilitarian under the instruction of 
the grade teaciier, with too many pupils 
and a meagre equipment, what may we 


We are doing some excelient 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


wax is demonstrated by having the boys 
experiment on different woods. 

Last year we experimented in tuese 
grades, five and six, by having ihe boys 
make a simple joint at home with their 
own wood. 
joint at home each week and bring this 
into the class period. In this way they 
became very much interested in a study 


of the different joints and their uses, and | 


when we made our picture frames and 
boxes, some excellent work was done. 
Having only one hour a week for this 


work, we found a greater interest was | 


secured from their home work and _ the 
teacher and pupils reported some valu- 
able work as being done by the boys in 
the things made for the home. 

Tor the benefit of teachers who wish to 
do something this work in their 
schools, I will give a little as to details 
of the class lessons. 


of 


In the beginning fifth grade, the boys | 


made a calendar of a piece of cypress, 
six by seven inches. They were told to 
bring information in regard to cypress 


| at the next lesson. 


not hope to attain with a shop in each 


school, a trained instructor for the pupils 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades? 


This same school shop should be ac- | 


cessible to the grades below the fifth, 
under the instruction of the class-room 
teacher, for instruction in any kind of 
handwork, 

In our fifth and sixth grades, besides 
the community or group work described 


above, we have a suggestive course for | 


wood work outlined for the grade teacher ; 
the wood, simple tools—-such as sloyd 
knife, try square, compass, ruler, back 
saw, coping saw and hammer, are fur- 
nished by the Board of Education. We 
make calendars, picture frames, glove 
boxes, stamp boxes. sliirtwaist boxes, 
trays, collar and cuff boxes, book racks, 
waste baskets, etc. Block printing also 
forins a part of the work in these grades. 
We use basswood, whitewood, gumwood, 
cypress, chestnut and some pine woods. 

The boys are asked to bring in each 
week some information regarding the 
kind of wood to be used in the lesson. 
Sometimes this comes in the geography, 
nature study or history periods. 

The boys are encouraged to make col- 
lections of all kinds of woods. These 
are often used as a basis for language 
work, and in writing compositions, 
is also made im- 


Treatment of woods 


portant. Pupils are encouraged to preserve 


They were then shown how to use a 
try square, and with the try square meas- 
ured and drew a line one-fourth of an 
inch from the four sides of tle wood. 
Then they were told to cut this one-fourth 
oi an inch from the longer or seven inch 
side, leaving the line on, and cutting 
with thin shavings, using the try square 
constantly to secure a good cutting edge; 
cutting the other three edges in a similar 
manner. 
the flat surfaces and used oil] or wax fora 
finish. Some simple decoration, as the 
pupil’s or mother’s monogram, or the 


They were asked to make a 


They then used sand paper on | 


leaf of the class tree, was conventionalized | 
and worked out in the drawing periods | 


and applied to the wood. 
endar was placed on the wood, this chosen 
with reference to the color of the wood. 


| A simple working drawing of the calendar 


is made after the calendar is completed, 
when boys made actual measurements, 
making this drawing full or half size or 
to a scale. 

We make our hoxes and picture frames 


in the same way. 


A simple cal- | 


| What is inv rank? 


For the glove box | 


shown in illustration, we had two pieces | 
of nine by twelve gum wood; we sawed 
| waves are changing, 


one piece in half, with the grain of the 
wood, using one piece for the top and 
one for the bottom. We sawed the other 
piece in three pieces, with the grain of 
the wood, used two pieces for the sides 
and the third piece we sawed in half for 
the two 
brought in good simple joints were al- 
lowed to join the corners of their boxes. 
The others tacked them with small nails, 


ends. The boys who made and 


| sandpapering the flat surfaces and then 


the natural beauty of the wood, so that | 


the grain of the wood will serve as a 


decoration. Stains are only used when 


the article made must harmonize with ; 


the surroundings for wlrich it was de- 


signed and made. The use of: oil and 


using wax or oil, completed the glove 


box. Having made these two articles by 


direction and learning how to use simple | 


tools, etc., when we come to the picture 


frames, the boys were asked to make 


original designs for picture frames, miter- 


ing the corners, and making the frames 
oblong or square, to suit the picture they 
brought in from home. All sorts of good 
work came in from this simple instruc- 
tion in the regular schoolroom ; where 
the boys working in 


were groups, on 


community work they went to a vacant 
room in the building, or to the attic or 
basement, while the rest of the class 
went on with the class work. 

With this article is a picture showing 
a complete shop equipment, designed and 
made by the fifth and sixth grade boys. 
Under the direction of the regular class 
teacher, a group of boys are building a 
doll-house for the first grade children. 


| Stlva’s plea to Zarca. 


of boys at work in the regualr school- 
with the class teacher, In all the 


woodwork, we are encouraging the boys 


| The other class picture shows a group 
| 
| room 


| 
to express themselves by doing original 


work, after first learning the use of simple 
tools and very simple working drawings, 
which in these grades are made after the 
| article is made. 

As we are handicapped by large classes, 
| we cannot do as much of this as we would 
like to do, but we shall keep on working 
with a hope for smaller classes and a 
school] shop. 





(Continued from page 15) 


George Eliot 
| 3. Interview between Fedalua and the 
| 4roubadour, Juan. (First part of Book 
Pats) 

| 

| 

‘fT can unleash my faney if you wish 
And hunt for phantoms: shoot an airy 


guess 
And bring down airy likelihood,—some 
lie 
Masked cunningly to look like royal 
truth— 


And cheat the shooter, while King Fact 
goes free; 

Or else some image of reality 

That doubt will handle and_ reject as 
false. 

Ask for conjecture,—I can thread the sky 

Like any swaliow, but, if you insist, 

On knowledge that would guide a_ pair 


of feet 

Right to Bedmary, across the Moorish 
bounds, 

A mule that dreams of stumbling over 
stones 


Is better stored. ’’ 

4. Meeling of Silva and Fedalma. 
(Latter part of 
Note Don Silva's 

of all wealth and position 


Book II.) noble 


re- 
nouncement 
for Fedalma: 
‘*T have but 
follow. 


one resolve: let the rest 


Tomorrow it will be 
filled 

By one who eyes it like a carrion bird, 

Waiting for death. I shall be no more 
missed 

Than waves are missed that, leaping on 
the rock, 

Find there a bed and rest. 
sea 

That does its mighty errand without fail, 

Panting in unchanged strength though 


Life’s a vast 


And I have said it. She shall be my 
people, 

And where she gives her life I will give 
mine. 


She shall not live alone, nor die alone.’’ 


See how Fedalma’s gypsy-like instinct 
leads her to believe that his sacrifice will 
be in vain. Note her plea to him. 

5. The death of Zarca. (Latter part 
Book IV.) 


Was Silva justified in killing Zarca? | 


Did he deserve the reproaches his uncle 
heaped upon him? 

6. The farewell of Silva and Fedalma. 
(Latter part of Book V.) 

QUOTATIONS 

(Find out what character gave them 
voice, and on what occasion.) 

‘*Resolve will melt no rocks.’’ 

‘Through the pass of By-and-by you 
go to the valley of Never.’’ 

‘*The peffect archer calls the deer his 


” 


own while yet the shaft is whistling. 

‘‘Nay, never falter: no great deed is 
done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast 
mind, 

The undivided will to seek the good: 

’Tis that compels the elements, 
wrings 

A human music from the indifferent air. 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

is to have been a hero,’’ 


and 


Note Juan’s reply when Fedalima 
asks for information concerning Silva :— 
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Copyright, ™“ 
1909, dy 
National Cloak & 
Suit Company 


Spring Styles Are 
Greatly Changed 


These Two Books Show 
You the New Styles 





To tell you that these two Style Books are 
yours free—to tell you that the pleasure and 
advantage they offer are yours for the asking 
means that you will write for them. But to 
avoid your forgetting—to have you write for 
them to-day—NOW—that is our only caution, 

These two books are going to be intensely 
interesting to you, giving you adyance news 
of all the changes in Spring Fashions, showing 
you all New York’s desirable styles and placing 
all within your reach at “NATIONAL” Prices. 

One book is now ready—the “‘NATIONAL’S” 

Sale of Advance Spring Styles with 48 pages of 

entirely new Spring fashions. ‘This we are going 

to send you Free by return mail. 

The other, the “NATIONAL” Complete Style 

Book, 176 pages—ready January 27th. This will 

be !the most valuable and the most important 

fashion publication of the year. 

These books are YOURS—FREE. You only need 
to adopt this suggestion: Write for them NOW before 
you turn this page. The Advance Sale Book will be sent 


| ycu immediately. The Complete Style Book goes to you 
January 27th. 


“NATIONAL” Spring Offe 
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rings 
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B-61. A Pure Linen- 
Tailored Waist for $1. 
Postage paid by as. 

Think that announce- 
ment over. That is the 
| whole story and certain- 
| ly no reader can fail to 
take advantage of this 
opportunity. Collar, but 
not tie, included. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. White only. 
Put a one dollar bill in 
an envelope, state the 
size you wish, and secure 
this New Spring Waist. 
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B-42, All Worsted, 
Klack Voile Skirt, 
$5.4 


A splendid new 
“NATIONAL” Design, 
















tailored with 
“NATIONAL” careful 

ness and guaranteed ab- 

olutely satisfactory. 

Made with nine gores 
irranged insixteenside- 

plaits and artistically B42 
trimmed with taffeta. 

Sizes of skirts 22 ) 

ins. waist measure o 
44ins.frontlength. To 

every reader this represents the best skirt offer of the season. 


Price, without Drop Skirt, $5.98: with Black Taffeta Silk 
Drop Skirt attached, $9.15. Expressage prepaid. 


The ** NATIONAL’ Policy 
Every ‘*NATIONAL* Garment has the *‘NATIONAL” Gaaran- 
tee Tag—our signed Guarantee—attuched, This tag says that you 
may return any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and 
we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. The 
“NATIONAL” Pre pays expressage and postage to all parts of the 
world. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


234 West 24th Street New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment a» the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Banches 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Well Paid Profession Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 





$3000 to $5000 a Year 

For MEW and WOMENI 

Learn in Class or by Mail 
If you are not satisfied with your present 
& occupation or income—if you are earning 
we butsmall, meager wages—we say don'tdo 
it; get out of the rut, become a 


Doctor of Mechano-Therapy 


Don'tbeaWage Slave, when you can earn 
Svom $3000 to $5000 a year as a Doctor 
o&f Mechano-Therapy. We teach 
you in class ov by mail. Easily 
dearned at home during spare time. 


_ FREE Book 


a, M, 3 explainsall, Inafewmonths you 
Vie, 7% '¥ can begin practicing Mechano- 



























Cy, Therapy—an elevating, highly 
yg A “%e paid profession for men and 
CL , women—simplerand morecom- 


/ prehensive than Osteopathy. A 

fascinating study, easy to learn. 
Notan experiment; established 42 
years. We guarantee success in the 
7 study—an ordinary education and our 
course of instruction fits you for a profes- 
sional life, Authorized diplomas to graduates, Work absorbingly 
interesting. Vast opportunities forsocialand financial betterments, 


Highest Endorsements High-class Doctorsin general are 
— fa 






a, 4, hop. _ “iy, 
cs tpi 


vorable to Mechano-Therapy. 
Our method is endorsed by Judges, Lawyers, Bankers, Ministers and 
Physicians who give our course of instruction unqualified praise. 

Mechano-Therapy is recognized as the most successful system of 
DRUGLESS HEALING. It is the most advanced idea in the scientific 
treatment of chronic diseases. A wonderful profession in which many men 
and women are making independent incomes. pecial terms now. 
Write today for our &4-page book—FREE. It tells all about Mechano- 
Therapy and our many successful graduates. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept. 908, 








Lsterbrook 
RTT (KY 


| 250 Styles 


Ester- 
is sure 
atisfac- 


Every 
/] brook pe 
\} to givéy 
‘4 tion. 
A style for every 
writer. 
LOTTE in ameatt-be-bee 
teed by a half-cen- 


1 


/ tury’s reputation. 
At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John St., New York 


s Camden, N.J 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 





POSITIONS 


45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Nointluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart- 
meuts which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
“Write at once for one of our catalogues, It will be 










EVERY STATE 


sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| distant States. 


| cards of noted western places—views preferred—with other teachers. 





For all Grades 


The following are some ofthe topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How Linterest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How Limproved the looks of my schoolroom, 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library, 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools 
will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is limited and we want to give every 
State an opportunity to be1represented, Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive cash remuneration fcr it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to Club members and private letter to the President entirely sepa- 
rate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8'4 x 544. Write plainly and 
concisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as.well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. 
Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner 
of the first page and yourtrue name and adress, for the president’s guide, 
in the upper left hand corner of the samme page, always state how you wish 
your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for January 


‘*The difference betwixt the optimist 
And pessimist is droll; 

The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole.’’ 


Club Poem for January 
Optimism 
There’s a bad side, ’tis the sad side 
Never mind it! 
There's a bright side, ’tis the right side— 
Try to find it! 
Pessimism’s but a screen 
Thrust the light and you between— 
gut the sun shines bright, I ween, 
Just behind it! 
JeAN DwiGut FRANKLIN, in ‘‘The Circle.’’ 


Club Exchange 


Mr. I. S. McDaniel, Reedsville, W. Va., writes: ‘‘I am the 
Principal of a three-room school, Should like my pupils to ex- 
change letters with other pupils in the extreme South and West.’’ 

Miss Mabel L. Abbott, Glenwood, Erie Co., N. Y., would like 
to exchange post cards --especially those of geographical or histor- 
ical interest—with teachers in other States. If correspondents will 
write interesting facts about views sent, she will return the favor. 

Howard L. Bullock, a pupil in a country school, R. F. D. No, 
1, Dover, Del., would like to exchange cards with pupils in other 
schools, 

Ralph Voigt, a schoolboy at Jefferson, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchiange post cards,—(nd comics)—scenes, historical points and 
buildings, with otiier schools. 

Mrs. Anna L. Baldwin, 8 South Eleventh St., Newark, New 
Jersey, has fitfh grade pupils who wish to correspond with pupils 
in other schools. ‘ 

Miss Laura Willeutt, Swift River, Mass., would like to exchange 
souvenir post cards with teachers. No comic ones desired. 

Miss @arrie Hearrell, Principal Hermanville Graded School, 
Hermanville, Mississippi, has pupils who wish to correspond with 
the pupils of other States. She wishes to communicate with other 
teachers who are willing for this work to be done under their 
supervision, 

[This is the only proper way for the schools to do. I hope no 
teacher allows Exchange letters to be sent without her approval. 
Aim glad you spoke of this, Miss Hearrell.—PRESIDENT. | 

Miss Elsie M. Robbins, Mt. Desert, Me., would like to corres- 
pond with teachers of rural schools in the south and west, with a 
view to estabHshing a temporary correspondence between their 
pupils and hers in order to effect a mutual bettering of their know- 
ledge of geography, by bringing them into closer touch with the 


would like to exchange 
Is making a collection of 


Miss Clara Morrison, Adelphi, Iowa, 
post cards with teachers in other lands. 
Foreign Travel cards. 

Miss Ella Adams, R. F. D., Bethel, Vermont, would like to 
have the pupils of some school in the West or South correspond 
with her pupils. 

Mr. Luther Giles, Sunset, Wash., would like to exchange post 


West Virginia 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 
Iam teaching a district school in the Plateau region of West 
Virginia, called the ‘‘Littlhe Mountain State,’’ because of the 
presence of the western ridges of the Appalachian mountain sys- 





DON’T OVERLOOK OUR STAR OFFER 


Normal Instructor one year $ .75) 
:00 | ALL FOR $4 48 


Pathfinder one year 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 | 





. >a Ask for our Catalogue. It lists over. 
Library Books! 5,000 titles selected from the cata- 
logues of leading book publishers and sold by us at wholesale 
prices. Revised Catalogue now ready. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 








~ 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. O 


Send for free recipe book, finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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e absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand comple 


only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your 


home, no matter bene ges Sn live. No need to spend mor 

as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabie System is eas 
learn—easy to pete yf to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
us in Other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. Theff 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- }} 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 


teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual daily — as with other systems. 


Our ‘graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, te. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











$500. 


y 
_The Hair Specialist A. 
RHODE’S REJUVENATOR RESTORES GRAY 





To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 
preparations where they are at present unknown, 
we offer 50 cash prizes--$500 in GOLD, FREE, 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begun 
to lose your hair, or never having had much, now 
wish it luxuriant, YOU HAVE AN EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn asmall fortune and in any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you for 
your trouble, We find that each new patient is 
the means of sending us so many others that we 
can easily afford to pay large sums for new patients. 
WRITE TO-DAY! The particulars are free, but 
if you will enclose 6c. to help us pay postage, we 
will send you a trial treatment consisting of a 
bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 
of Terebene Soap anda book on the care of the hair 
which will enable you to become a Hair Specialist 
yourself, All this sent free in sealed package if 
ou will send 6c. to help defray postage. Address 
E. RHODES CO., Lowell, Mass. 


YOUR 


HAIR 


AND 


EARN 





HATR—MAKES IT GROW—S1.00 BOTTLE. 



































*“DUREL” 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 








“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 

General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 

and Crafts 

Assortments of from six to 
twenty-four colors. 

Samples furnished upon appli- 

cation, 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


tem, which extend parallel through the eastern part of the State. 
The Plateau region is situated in the central part. Upon this ele- 
vation lies all] the hilly portion. It consists of vast ranges of forest 
clad hills and valleys covered with grass and grains. There are 
few wild animals found here, only rabbits and squirrels, where one 
hundred miles east are found, deer, bear, and other large animals. 
The principal occupations of the peopie are coal mining and agri- 
culture, which give employment to a number of laborers. 
‘Our forest was rough and rude, 
And dangers closed us round; 
But here amid the green oid wood, 
Freedom was sought and found.’’ —Gallager. 
—‘‘FRANK,’’ Rocky Fork, W. Va. 











A Teacher from Norway 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Will you welcome to your circle a teacher who two years ago 
came to your country from Norway and has since learned to read, 
write and speak the English language? I will describe very 
briefly, a little of the life, manners and customs of the people of 
Norway. 

The forests of Norway are quite dense and are mostly of fir. 
The houses in the villages and small towns are built of rough 
hewn timber, and by far the greater number are painted red. In 
many towns there are no hotels; the peasants caring for travelers. 
You pass out of the towns and find yourself in the forest and the 
branches of the fir trees are heavy with cones, red and blue. You 
will then, perhaps, cross a little stream—the bridge will be made 
of stone--and you will come to the farming district. The peasants 
say ‘‘God bless you’’ as they pass. 

Churches are frequently seen along the road-side and near the 
gate is a poor box, tastened to a post by iron bands and with a 
sloping root to keep off the rain. it isa pretty sight to see the 
peasants going to church on Sunday, dressed in their best clothes, 
which would appear very peculiar to some in the United States. 
In summer the sun does not set before ten o’clock and you can read 
for an hour or more after without a light. The niglits are not dark, 
as they are here, but are more like twilight. A watchman is 
usually stationed in the belfry of the church and the bell tolls the 
midnight hour. But it is different in winter. Then the sun just 
rises above the horizon or does not rise at all. In the northern 
part the stars and moon shine all day long, and skating and sleigh- 
ing are the chief amusements. In Norway we have no long spring 
between our summer and winter, but the snow storms and cold 
winds hardly cease before the birds are singing and summer is 
with us and no autumn or Indian summer tells us winter is com- 
ing, but almost all at once, as it were, winter is with us with its 
snow, hail, icicles and cold. Winter and summer just seem to 
pass into each other, if you will excuse the expression. 

—A NORWEGIAN TEACHER. 


A Glimpse of Florida 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I attended the State Fair in Tampa in February and was inter- 
ested in the fine school exhibition. The schools of this state have 
made much progress in the past tem years but education is not 
much appreciated in the rural districts. This section is inhabited 
chiefly by Northern people of education and refinement, most 
charming neighbors, who came here for health. This is about the 
highest part of Southern Florida, and noted as the most healthy 
section, There is always a nice breeze from the Gulf of Mexico 
or the Atlantic Ocean, and the summers are delightful. Sun- 
strokes are unknown, chiils and fever not heard of. A physician 
must grow oranges to make a living here. 

I want every teacher to bring her school to visit with me (in 
imagination) the beautiful Kindig Grove and learn how oranges 
are packegl. They are carefully cut from the trees and laid in 
baskets and taken to the packing house—a large room about forty 
feet long, by twenty feet wide with large bins placed along each 
side and about tliree feet from the floor. The fruit is placed in tlie 
bins on the right hand side and allowed to ‘‘sweat’’ a few days, 
then each orange is run through a ‘‘sizer’’ and carefully placed, 
according to size in bins on the left side. You all know the kind 
of boxes they are packed in for shipment. The sizer shows just 
how many of each size will fill a box. 

Very few of the large grape fruit will fill one, but sometimes 
over 200 of the small Tangerines or Kid glove oranges, will go in 
one box. So it pays best to raise the grape fruit, which are con- 
sidered a valuable tonic if eaten before breakfast. 

The packer sits on a stool by the bin with the box on a stand and 
Wraps each orange in tissue paper as it is put in the box. When 
it is filled some one moves it and fastens the top on and labels it, 
and then it is ready to start on its journey North to be eaten. 

You will be surprised to know that oranges are the only fruit 
I have seen sold here as cheap as you can buy them in the North- 


ern Cities. 

Every Day Plans, formerly 
Reduced to $1 OO. spenitiben al four volumes 
at $1.50, has been modified by eliminating the fourth or Summer 
number, the set now consisting of three volumes—Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring—and tle price has been reduced to $1.00, or the 
three numbers can be had in one cloth bound volume at $1.50. 


Combination Rates 


The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 
binations: 





With Normal Instructor one year, for...... Mek Cue isi iescuseensrons $1.47 
we. oa dy WE VORED.§ * * « ccacsetscinasabesdbunavedos<cadectoses 1.92 
Primary Plans Oe year, ' 6 .cccdccsescosceciesssense ses wee kegs 1.72 
‘¢ Pathfinder one year, Sear ee tates coat cee tias teatenseseiveks ¥.72 
“ — The Year's Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete) , for...... 1.92 
Ge” Seeley’ s Cuestion Book. £00... 5. .6...ccessiceses.cccsscsceescssdeoes 1.72 


2@For description of Every Day Plans, see advertisement else- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


RIGHT METHODS 


But Wrong Methods will Defeat any Ambition 


To meet a growing demand for methods of teaching, we are 
offering the BOOKS of our Correspondence Courses in Methods 
of Teaching all the grades — without correspondence instruc- 
tion. If you are ambitious to achieve the highest success as a 
teacher, be sure that to-day’s lessons will thoroughly prepare your 
pupils for those which follow. You can be certain of this result 
and at the same time make your task easier by having your 
methods all worked out in advance with 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS, DEVICES AND PLANS 


such as are given in our special texts, written by experts in their 
line, The good physician keeps informed on the latest methods 
of treating his patients. Your pupils are your patients, and 
should have the benefit of the latest developments in the science 
of teaching. In the methods developed in this set of books we 
give definate help in teachiug every class in your school, ata 
price easily within your reach. These volumes are NOT plan 
books: they are complete texts aggregating over 1,500 pages of 
methods of teaching, written and reviewed by toremost educators. 
You may know very well the subject matter of what you teach; 


our text will tell you how ¢o leach tt. 
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Write at once for particulars regarding tnis unusual offer, that you may begix ‘%o do effective 
work early in the year, before any critical mistakes are made. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














We ship 





All About Wild Animals 


Professor Lydekker, the great naturalist, has written 
a Natural History which takes rank as the very highest 
authority. Ernest Thompson-Seton, the famous 
author of animal stories and a high authority on nature 
study, has written a charming introduction and strongly 
endorses the work. It tells the true life-stories of all the 
animals of earth, sea and sky, How they make their 
homes, how they care for their young, their wonderful 


Beautifully Illustrated 


The volumes include about 2200 pictures—quarter-page, 


portraiture, The illustrations would alone make the library 
valuable as an educative influence in all homes where there 
are growing children, to whom the strange creatures ol air, 
earth and water, will prove an endless delight. 


The Riverside Publishing 








where in this number. 


Disthaneusmenton CHICAGO 


Company | 


LIBRARY OF 


!Natural History{ 


AT A GREAT 








BARGAIN , % 
ee eee 








Books to 
a Month 
your home ‘ 
a : Ss é Buys this 
UI ae ge ee ee me regs Greal work, 
| NATURAL NATURAL NATURAL NATPRAL NATURAL NAPURAL 
SUT | HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY His oo 
. over for | — —, Se er Serr a 
ene week ie 0 Pages 
a 2200 Pictures 
cae 72 Plates 
Return at in Colors. 
our 
expense 
if not New 
Satisfae- From cover 
tery to cover. 


This Splendid Library 


The set consists of 6 large Royal Octavo Volumes, 
handsomely and durably bound in a rich red Half Mo 
rocco—a set of books whose appearance captivates the 
booklover at a glance, Each volume contains over 50u 
profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, large, 
easy-to-read type on a good quality of book paper. 


Our Exceptional Offer 


inteiligence, their battle for existence—a my riad of inter- We will ship this complete set to your home subject to 
esting matters surprise and delight you on every page. seyen days’ examination and approval. Den’t pay 
And the stories are told in such simple, picturesque lan- us any money until you are fully satistied that the 
guage that even young children can enjoy them, || books are well worth the price we ask. Simply fill 
}| Outand send to us the attached form of request 
No Novel More Entertaining || for inspection. We will then send you the 
|| complete library for you to examine leisurely 
The life-history and habits of all the familiar or || @”¢//oroughly in your home. Read, test 
strange and rare inhabitants of the animal kingdom are ae for yourself. If the books aren THE 
recounted with such fullness, clearness and sympathy pine eee oe te td hay Mne tect ig RIVERSIDE 
as enchain the attention and feed the imagination, In will A pl gee - ny nelruetene PUBLISHING 
point of interest, no novel or collection of novels is supe- for the return of tne library to us COMPANY, 
rior to this great Library of Nature-Lore. There is not at our expense. Marquette Build’ 
one of its 3,000 and mcre pages that does not contain CHICAGO, ILL - 
something to kindle interest and arouse wonder, The Look Them Over — 
infinite, throbbing life of the planet is unfolded by pen A request for inspection Please ship me, sub 
and picture with great force and vividness. The place does not put you under obli- Cs hcl i, cai atta’ 
it will occupy in your library will be the oftenest visited gation of any kind—it is Lydekker's Natnral History, 
by the young and old of your family. |; Precisely like asking a in Half Morocco binding 
clerk to show you a ,after7 to 10 days’ exami 
book in a book-store. nation, lam entirely satisfied, 


We take all the risk 
and guarantee 
satisfaction in 


I will send you $1 as first pa 
ment and £2 per month thereafter, 
for 15 months, until your special 


half-page and full-page engravings and 72 color-plate inserts, every way. price of #81 is paid, If the set is not 
reproducing faithfully the natural colors of theanimals. The Mail Cou- satisfactory in every way, Twill notify 
execution of this valuable feature of the work was entrusted pon you within 10 days and return to you at 
to noted artists. The color plates are from originals by Rowe your expense on receiving shipping in 
famous painters who have devoted their lives to animal- structions from you, as per your offer to 


Normal Instruetor readers. 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 





Arithmetic 


Elementary Algebra 


Higher Algebr 
Bookkeeping 
Plane Geometry 


——— ar and Knatyste 


Readi 


Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 


Genera! History 


Drawing 


Physics 

U. 8. History 

Civil Government 

Elementary Economice 

Pedagogics and Methods 

History of Education 

Educational Psychology 

Physiology and Hygiene 
eography 

Physical Geography 

Elementary Agriculture 

Botany 





ACADEMIC DEPT. - EacH SUBJECT IS A COURSE 





Arithroetic 


Rhetoric and English 
omposition 
Elementary Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 





SPECIAL COURSES 





Pharm 


enbonsy Methods 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 


First Year Latin 
Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Am. Literature 
Aa deca 
Botan 
‘Aaciont Histor 

.and Modern History 
United States Histor 

COMMERCIAL DEPT. 








Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 





NAME coos ce cece cecee 


AvoRESS . 


Normal Instructor 


January 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THE STUDY LAMP 


Your salary.earning ability is directly proportional to your efficiency 
asateacher, You hope to receive more money for your services ; merit 
the advanceinent by an increase in general knowledge and in better 
methods of teaching. Only live fish swim upstream, Only energy and 
devotion to high pedagogical ideais will carry you far in your chosen 
tield. 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


every earnest student of the Interstate School. It pays in increased 
efticienecy, in better salaries, in better teaching conditions. What 
would it be worth to you to be conscious of ample equipment to meet 
the emergencies you nowdread? Evening study, an hour at a time, 
under our able instructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a little at a 
time, will put you among the progressive and the valued members of 
your profession. 

This is the teacher’s correspondence school ; your interests are our only 
interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from 
first to cighth, devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic 
branches for advanced study, For those who wish to enter commer- 
cial life we offer Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy 
Courses, Write today for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Best Helps 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 














SE 


4 S$. History, 


UNITED STATES 





tions and 


that both 


25 cents. 











Schools, 
High Schools, 


for use 


also contains anextensive list of 


State Kxamination Questions, 
tically indispensable 


special or teache 


your own grades in Orthography 


Price 25 cents. 
Outlines of English and American Litera- | Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
*. MCKEAN, A_ book 


ture 


book of | Recreations in U. S. 
iso pages containing a | Geography. 
Complete Outline in U.| MCFER. 


5. LANDES. 


777 
Auwe rs in U. 


INEZ N. 
One of the inost ee 
Ques-| practical and helpful Meira 4 
Manuals on Geography UNITED STATES 
aud Civil | ever published, It con- 


S$. History 
Government, 
brief History of Politi- | Plans, 1 
cal Parties, together | Map Drawing and Mode- 
with ‘Tables, 
names, etc. 4 book] References, Devices and 
teacher and Recreations, Subjects for 


student can use inclass, 


New Practical Or- 
4 thography. 
S. LANDES. 


*LMER 
A text book 

Country 
Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
Inaddition to the regular text it 
“County and 
” Prac- 
a class for 


Auswered. 
in preparing 
rs’examination and for 
and Spelling. 


that will 


For Teachers 
and Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 








c 1 y GEOGRAPHY 
also aj|tains Outlines and class cu: 
Directions for 


Nick- | ling, Reading, Valuable 





Composition, Search * 


Questions, and a great NEEM OMeEeE 








fund of information 
notto be found in any ws 
oue text on Geography. 

By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in Amebican History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN, A complete references 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 











raising 


It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 





help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English anPA me rican Literature, 
May be used with any text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacher in plann- 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 
Study of the Song Hiawatha.—Nevuir R. 
McCane, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher, Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historicat Foundation of the poém, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 
Wiant’s Drilis.—1.UCIA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
oOo! ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON,ORIO, SCAOOLS, 
Yankee Doodle Drill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings flag Drill— 
sroomstick Drill—Ca 
det Drill, Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
picasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25¢ each, 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them. A Collection of ‘‘Lessons in Expres- | 
sion.’?—-GRACE B. FAXON. This r= is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- | 
tion accompsinied by Lesson talks a how to 
render it intelligently dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxou, teacher | 
ofelocution, Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections. 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one | 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 


Gen New Anlls 


For Shoals 











strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,coo references, Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
dese rvedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 
Practical Outiines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
McKEAN. Everyday 
Hygieneand Physiology ae 
adapted to modern Cae 
teaching and modern PRAGTICAL 
life. A twentieth cen- OUTL PNES IN 
tury product for twen- * PHYSIOLOGY 
tieth century teachers, : 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
andpass the examina- Ss 
| tion for a higher grade iag) Sa 
cerificate, Price 25c. 











soins FRAN 




















| Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 


Gems.— KATHERINE T. BRYCE AND FRANK KE, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHCOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adé ipted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has alarge number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, 111. Book Two-for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Kach 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
‘each. Set,of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 


| cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 


Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
EK. SANDERS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,” ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
| hook indespensable to every rural teacher, 


Price, | neccessary to every grade teacher, helpful to 


every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


We are on the beautiful and picturesque Lake Eva. Most of 
the land in Florida is in pines, the best of which have been cut 
and the lumber shipped to Kurope. There is little cleared land 
except in fruit, Gardens are made in the winter. 

—M. B. Nicoy, Haines City, Florida. 








From the Jackson Purchase 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Permit me to greet youfrom the Bluegrass State, a State of which 
we are justly proud, but more especially so this year, the Lincoln 
centennial ye 

I am teacher of the intermediate department ina little village 
in western Kentucky near the Great Father of Waters. A small 
tributary of that beautiful stream with the poetic name of Bayou 
de Chien flows near iny schoolhouse, and during the spring rise ot 
the Mississippi hundreds of acres near here are flooded. 

In the bottom near the village are some huge mounds, in which 
have been found gigantic skeletons and many relies. There is 
also a canal about two miles long, one hundred feet wide. and 
thirty feet deep, connecting two small creeks. These are supposed 
to be the work cf the Mound Builders. 

- The forests so characteristic of the Mississippi, extend to the 
edge of the village, and in them is still to be found much vainable 
lumber. In the hill country to the east and south are many fine 
farms, with soil of wonderiul fertility, and large crops of corn, 
hay, and wheat are raised. Nearly every farmer raises turkeys, 
and during the autumn just passed many thousands of these fowls 
were shipped to the northern cities for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

The village, though small, is a busy one, being located on the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad which connects with all the important 
railroads of the Union. 

I began schooi early in September and have since been trving to 
get grading well established. In the early fall we planned to have 
an entertainment at Christmas to secure money for much-needed 
supplies. Several young ladies in the village volunteered their 
assistance, and our program, which consisted of two plays, recita- 
tions and music, was fairly well rendered to a good audience just 
before Christmas, The proceeds amounted to $8.40, and with part 
of the money we ordered maps ot tle World and North America 
from Hall & McCreary, Chicago, a map of the United States from 
the Government Printing Office, and wall pictures—Longfellow, 
Lincoln, Washington, Whittier, and Sistine Madonna—from G. P. 
Brown, Beverly, Mass. The children are delighted with the maps 
and pictures. Next year we intend to work to secure a library 
and bookcase, and with the globe, maps, charts, blackboards, and 
International Dictionary which the County Board of Education in- 
tends to give us, our school will be well equipped. 

Like most teachers I hear many amusing things while in school, 
and as our President asks tor funny sayings of children, I send a 
few hoping they may cause someone to love the little souls we are 
training for eternity more, because of their ‘‘cute’’ way of ex- 
pressing themselves. 

Little Earnest was enjoying a mid-afternoon repast at his grand- 
mother’s, but was much annoyed by houseflies which seemed as 
ravenously hungry as he, After several ineffectural attempts to 
‘*shoo'’? them away, he queried, ‘‘Grandma, who makes flies?’’ 
‘God, my boy,’’ kindly returned the grandame. ‘‘Well, if they 
were to bother him half as much as they do me, he would -never 
’’ returned the little fellow, desperately. 

‘What kind of people are the Dutch?’’? I asked my Primary 
Geography class. ‘‘They’re folks that can’t talk plain,’’ quickly 
answered ten year old Jolin. 

On examination I asked, ‘‘ What is a circle?’’ 
‘fA round straight line with a hole in the center,’’ 

—BUGBEE 


Mistake Reading Method 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

I wonder if any of you have pupils who have been through their 
readers several times, and still are not ready for promotion. Last 
year when school began, my Fourth Reader pupils were very anx- 
ious to be promoted. They had been through their readers several 
times, but could not pronounce half of the words correctly, They 
had lost all interest in tlre lessons and gave but little time to the 
preparation of them. I began having them read by mistakes, i. e., 
when any one made a mistake in pronunication, or failed to take 
proper notice of punctuation marks, he sat down and the next, 
pupil made a trial, and so on, down the class. Of course it was 
necessary to pay close attention in order to call the reader down. 
It was also necessary to give the lesson much careful study before 
class time. 

The pupil who read the most was allowed to sit at the head of 
the class and begin the lesson next time. This was quite an honor 
and each one strove to be the favored one. 

Sometimes on Friday afternoon we would have a ‘‘reading 
match,’’ the pupils who read a whole lesson without a mistake, 
were awarded a little prize, a pretty book-mark, small picture, or 
pencil, This plan proved so successful that I began using it in all 
the grades. My Fourth Reader pupils were promoted in March 
and are doing fine, not only in reading, but in all the branches. 

I ain back at the same school this year and continue to use the 
Mistake Reading Method. —MiIss BUCKEYE. 


The repiy was, 


, Kentucky. 
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= M : listed on another page have 
c 

Blackboard Stencils come to be regarded as al- 

most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 


teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 





lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue books suitable for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, 
Books, etc., etc. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


Teachers Helps, Music 
It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 


for it. Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Improvements in Public Schools 


(Continued from page 7,) 


structs the passage and impedes his breathing.” The child 
should early be taught eke relaxation and how to secure 
complete and cleansing breaths. 

These are only a few hints on the subject of good health 
for the body which is so important if we are to develop a well 
balanced mind and a ulate awakened soul. 

The mind should receive a training that will enable it to 
think independently. Children might be taught very simple 
lessons in psychology which would give them some under- 
standing of the relation of the conscious mind to the sub-con- 
scious mind, and the relation of this mind to the divine mind 
which is the source of all knowldge and wisdom. Upon first 
thought this may appear difficult, but much time would be 
saved if the child could early grasp the relationship between 
the conscious and the sub-conscious, where are stored all the 
impressions received by the mind, and that it is possible to 
arrange all these impressions in a systematic way to be called 
for at will by the conscious mind, which holds only one im- 
pression ata time and then stores it away in the sub-conscious 
mind. 

The mind of the child is more impressionable than that of 
the adult. This is proven by the vivid manner a child will 
relate an experience or describe in detail almost everything 
he has seen. The adult will often complain of a poor mem- 
ory for immediate events, but explain that what _ learned 
at school as a boy he will never forget. What transpired in 
childhood was received upona very impressionable mind; 
age has hardened and dulled the faculties so that impressions 
are referred to the sub-conscious mind in such an apathetic 
way that they hardly register. If we are to make use of this 
truth we must begin early. The time to lay foundations for 
a strong, normal personality is while the mind is in its 
plastic state. We can buy mortar, bricks and stone, but it is 
only possible to produce efficient and exemplary men and 
women through the right kind of training while they are 
young. Let us give these young minds that are hungering 
for food the best that money will buy, for we cannot make a 
better national investment than bringing to a perfect devel- 
opment the lives of our young. We must train children to 
do their own thinking, and see that their thoughts are clean 
and constructive. 

Soul cultureis possible when we recognize the need and 
know how to meet it and have the faith to see what can be 
accomplished. The philosopher tells us that every bit of in- 
formation we add to our store is a sign-post pointing us to a 


higher spiritual life. The psychologist makes it plain that 
the onal (ee may have another name for it) is capable of 


feeling, and having sensations, and that there 1s a sense of 
being bound down by a body of flesh and a longing for free- 
dom. When the biologist looks for life he finds laws, motion 
and energy. The taking advantage of our education, sensa- 
tions and the law of life, and making them all serve for the 
development of the spirit. is soul education. To teach the 
soul, that is to realize the law of lifeand to get into harmony 
and rhythm with the Author of the law of life and all His 
creations. 

To build up a strong and healthy body: to train the mind 
to concentrated and progressive thinking, and to fully awaken 
the soul to the highest ideals—this is true education. 

If you are buying Books for your 


Books! Books! School Library or for your own, 


send for our Catalogue. Over 5000 titles of books from different 
publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
ment and prices. F..A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Our Star Offer 


come one. 

Every teacher should take a good Current Events journal. 
recommend the PATHFINDER. 

Every teacher should own and use SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. 

For a limited time the rollowing offer—we call it Our Star Offer, 
because it is the most liberal we have ever been able to make to 
teachers,—will hold good. Thousands of teachers will take ad- 
vantage of it. Youcan dosoin renewing and your friends in 
becoming subscribers. 

HERE IS OUR OFFER: 
ee Instuctor one year 92) 
Segiby™s eameiion Book, postpaid 1,00 ALL F OR $1.48 

Total Value 2.75 

Order today. 

Tell your friends. 

Ask them to order through you—we will reward you for vour 
services, 
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O DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 1910 models. 
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a pair of tires from amy- 
oneatany price until you write 
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Service Examinations. 
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Here is Our Bargain Offer 


Normal Instructor Readers have the good fortune of se- 
curing this complete set at a lower priceand easier terms 
than willever again be duplicated in the history of book 
selling. We will send you all5 volumessimply on receiving 
the coupon at the bottom of thisadvertisement with your 
name and address, Keep the books five days. Consult 
them at your leisure 
the biggest book bargain that evercame your way, send $1 


For just a few cents aday for avery short while, you own 
a work which realizes your needs as no other has done, 
and which has never hitherto been obtainable for less 
than twice the price we ask. 

On the other hand, there is no obligation involved in 
sending for the volumes. If they do not fully satisfy you 
—-if youdo not feel that you would like to own them at 
this price, simply notify us within 5 days and we will ar- 
range tohave them shipped back to us at our expense. 
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complete without them. Here you have twoin one, This 
oughly scientific and reliable encyclopedia, with a dic- 


sible character. It realizes a grand idea in book-making— 
@ work which will supply at a moment all the essential 
knowledge. No matter what the facts desired, this ency- 


modern scientific exactitude. 
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Every Teacher in America 
Will Surely Read 


PEARY’S 
OWN STORY 


of the Discovery of the North Pole 


It is the most important, the most instructive, the 
most entertaining and the most exciting of all tales of 
discovery and adventure. 

Every scliool should use it as a text book. Every 
parent in the country should tell his sons and daugh- 
ters to read it. Peary’s story is not only history, hot 
from the forge of life—but the last of the world’s 
great stories of discovery, toid by the brave and sturdy 
American who through twenty-three years of privation 
and toil sought that spot on which he finally triumph- 
antly placed the stars and stripes. As an intelligent 
man or woman you positively ueed to read this won- 
derful narrative. 

Its value to you branches out in so many directions. 
It has education, patriotism, entertainment, character. 


A $50,000 Feature 


Peary’s own story is only one of many big features 
which will appear in HAMPTON’S. No expense has 
been spared to give HAMPTON readers the very best 
reading matter that the world's most famous writers 
can produce, The editorial and art material in each 
month's issue represents a cost of $25,000. One feat- 
ure, Peary’s Own Story to appear in only eight num- 
bers, cost $50,000 alone. This means that you get 


$25,000 worth of reading material for 15¢ or 1800 pages 








JANUARY. On Sale Now. 


the most interesting magazine published, 


sented in any one magazine. 


ADMIRAL EVANS 


On “The Panama Canal.” 


No more valuable or popular magazine feature appeared during the past 
vear than “Fighting Bob’s”’ navy articles in HAMPTON’S. His opinion on 
the Panama Canal, published in January HAMPTON’S, is an especially val- 
uable piece of analysis. The Panama Canal will cost over $400,000,000 to build, 


It is the greatest business enterprise ever undertaken by the United States 
Government, No one in the world is better qualified than Admiral Evans to 
say whether it is worth the price, 


Scores of Other Great Features 
By World-Renowned Writers. 


Articies cf timely importance by Charles Edward Russell, Lincoln Steffens, Vance 
Thompson, Judson ©, Welliver, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Judge Harris Dickson, 
John L. Matthews, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., General Theodore A. Bingham, Alexander 
Hume Ford, Rheta Childe Dorr, Thomas EF, Green and others 

FLCTLON of the big, vigorous, entertaining novel and humorous icind by such 
well-known writersas Rex Beach, Jack London, Harris Merton Lyon, F, Hopkin- 
son Smith, James B. Connolly, Josephine Daskam Bacon, Mary R. a "Andrews 
Gouverneur Morris, O. Heury, Reginald Wright Kauffman, Edwin Palmer, Percival 
Gibbon, Rupert Hughes, Mary EF. Wilkins Freemen, Georgia W. Pangborn, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Arthur Stringer, Catalina Paez, Mary Heaton Vorse, Lincoln Colcord 
Myra Kelly, George Fitch, Lloyd Osborne, 


Special To Teachers 


Send us the attached coupon with 25 cents in money or stamps at 
once and we will send you November HAMPTON’S containing 30 
great pictures of Roosevelt’s African Hunt, and December(Christ- 
mas) HAMPTON’S and the January number, which contains 
the first chapters of Peary’s Story. 

Or if you will secure for us two new subscribers and send us 
their names with 83.00 we will enter the two names and your 
own fora year’s subse ription each—three yearly subscriptions 
for the price of two. This offer is open only to school teach- 
ers or those engaged in educational work, and is made so 
that every school teacher in America will be enabled to 
keep in touch with important current history as it is 
recorded from month to month in HAMPTON’sS 
MAGAZINE, Use the coupon, please, in sending 
your order, 


HAMPTONS MAGAZINE 


82 West 35th Street 
NEW YORK 













of the best reading matter in twelve numbers for $1.50. 
Peary’s Story profusely illustrated with selections 
from 1500 immensely interesting photograpiis 


~ APPEARS EXCLUSIVELY IN 


HAMPTON’S 


15c a Copy. 
HAMPTON’'S duriug 1910 will be not only the best but the greatest magazine in America— 
It is the one magazine you simply must have. 
Start your subscription now—you’ll get the biggest, most important features ever before pre- 
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The Way of tbe Transgressor 


(Continucd from page 9) 


**Lie down, * she commanded and the scarlet sweater imme- 
diately rested upon the ice. 

Catch his skate, Jimmie,’’ urged the teacher calmly as 
she sent Clarencz forth, creeping as rapidly as possible upon 
the treacherous ice. One lad after another lay upon the ice 
and wormed his way along after Clarence toward the waters 




















that gurgled about the professor and his helpless compan- 
ions. ‘lhe rescuers fo grasped Miss Blake’s idea and a 
human life-line soon extended from the shore, where a sturdy 
lad clutched a firmly-rooted willow with one hand and _ his 
neighbor on the ice with the other, to the unfortunate boys 
and the professor. The children on the shore gazed with 
mute fascination and terror upon the scene. 

“Hold fast, boys! Be careful and hold on fast!’’ came 
Miss Blake’s clear, steady tones as Clarence cautiously ap- 
proached the brink of the water’s edge and extended both 
lrands to grasp Johnny’s icy fingers. Then the boys pulled 
lustily and heroically and after a mighty effort they dragged 
Jobnny trom the water and drew him back to safety upon 
the ice. 

The professor with renewed courage and hope grasped the 
edge of the ice with fingers rapidly stiffening with cold and 
uttered the one word, ** Hurry!” 

While the boys were drawing Tommy from the water, 
Miss Blake dispatched swift messengers for an ambulance. 
She sent for the village doctors and for woolen blankets. 
She had the girls remove their warm jockets to throw over 
the boy who had been taken from the water. ‘Then there 
was a long, ominous period while the endeavor was made to 
rescue the. professor. He was too badly chilled to assist him- 
self the least bit. Once, twice, the attempt was made, and 
both times the heavy weight splashed back into the water. 

**Gonearer,’’ called Miss Blake. ‘*Catch his collar! Hold 
him, Clarence! Now, all together, boys. Hold tightly and 
—pull, pull!” 

She shouted the instructions fiercely, and there was a 
spirited response to her bidding. The next instant warm 
garments were shielding the professor from the piercing 
winds while eager hands chafed his numbed fingers, until at 
length the glad ery r: mg out, 

"The *y’re here, the *y’re here!” 

‘lwo physici: uns rushed down and took command of the 
situation. Miss Blake turned meekly toward the shore. 

**You may all go home,”’ she said to the children. ‘**There 
will be no more school until Monday.” 

Tommy and Johnny Cummins recovered quickly from the 
effects of their cold plunge. — But Professor Atwood suffered 
more serious consequences, It was a number of weeks before 
he rallied from an attack of pneumonia which the adventure 
brought upon him. 

The story of his convalescence was, however, a happy oue 
The entire city watched the outcome with great interest and 
sympathy. But a number of the boys from the B Seventh 
were among his most faithful atte ndants and were loyal and 
conscientious companions during his days as a *'shut-in.”’ 

And that was the mai ner in which Tommy’s evil reign 
terminated in the Maple Dale school. It was also the reason 
why Professor Atwood was held in great esteem and reverence 
throughout the little city. And from that Friday episode 
dated the popularity of Miss Blake in the Lincoln schooi, 
where those who know the little city remember that she 
taught so long and successfully. 





9 c has been more pop- 
Seeley S Question Boo ular than ever are 
ing the past year—in fact the sales have very recentiy doubled. It 
should be on the desk of every ambitious teacher. It is the latest 
Question Book published and the only one to treat each subject 
Pedagogically as well as by Questions and Answers. More than 
thirty thousand copies have been sold and every one of them on the 
money back if not satisfactory basis and not a single copy has 
been returned. Could there be a better test! Your order can be 
sent on the same condition. Remember the price is $1.00, post- 
paid, or it can be obtained in the following liberal combinations: 
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OUR STAR OFFER 


Normal Instructor one year 


Seeley’s Question Book postpaid | ‘All For $1 48 


Pathfinder one year 


l#See list of subjects treated by Seeley’s Question Book and gen- 
eral description in advertisement appearing in this number. 
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Seeley’s 


Question Book, 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


— Dr. Levi Sreney, 
‘ictaaa Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
nameis familiar to 
, teachers generally 








IR EST AS RE | 


| “History of Edu- 
| cation,” “Foun- 
| dations of Educa- 
| tion,’ “SA New 
School Manage- 
| ment, ete., etc,” 
| assisted by Miss 
Nellie G.  Petti- 
crew, ateacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, O., Schools, joint author 
of Every Day Plans and recently elected joint 
editor of Norma! Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 

gressive teachers. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 











English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography ‘ Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing - _ Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 


Physiology and Hygiene Morals 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed ona fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


OUR STAR OFFER : 


Normal Instructor one year =) All For 
Pathfinder one year rd 
Seeley’s Question Book postpaid 1.00 | 
Total Value $2.75. 
OTHER CO/IBINATIONS 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, postpaid 












With Normal Instructor one year for............. $1.27 
With Normal Instructor two years for... a fae 
With Primary Plans one and FOR. suse os §«=—s 
With Both one year for............cccseseee perme 
With Pathfinder one year fo Pree Wahoos 1.52 
With Both Primary Plans and Pathfinder one 

year.. 2.02 
With Al Three one year... 2.42 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans ... 72 


1 
With Full Set(10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments 1.72 
Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 
to take orders for Seeley’s 
We Want an Agen Question Book and above 
combinations. Liberal cash commission, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


} as the author of 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Nineteen Hundred Nine, in History 
(Conlinucd from page 28) 


(9) Canadian locks at Sault St. Marie wrecked by steamers ram- 
ming ; damage estimated at $250,000, 

(10) President Taft presents gold medals to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright; given by Aero Club of America.—British House of Com- 
mons passes budget by vote of 366 to 209; Nationalists oppose bill. 
—Turkey requests England, France, Russia and Italy to reconsider 
decision to evacuate Crete at end of Juiy. 

(14) Nilo Pecanha becomes president of Brazil on death of Presi- 
dent Penna. 

(16) French Institute divides Osiris prize ($20,000) between MM. 
Bleriot and Voison for aviation work. 

(17) Twenty-four cases of cholera reported in St. Petersburg. — 
Dayton, O., begins a two days celebration 1n honor of the Wright 
Brothers. National, state and city medals presented to aviators. 

(22) French parliamentary committee on the navy reports gross 
inefficiency and waste of money has prevailed. —Queen Victoria of 
Spain gives birth to a dangliter. 

(26) Senate passes a bill appropriating $10,000,000 for the Thir- 
teenth Census. 

(29) Over too suffragettes arrested in London for attempting to 
storm the House of Commons. 

(30) More than 7,000 employees of American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company go on strike because of ‘‘open shop’’ policy of company. 


July 


(1) Orville Wright makes three successful flights in his aeroplane 
at Ft. Myer, Va.—State wide prohibition goes into effect in Ten- 
nessee, 

(5) Senate adopts resolution for submission of income tax consti- 
tutional amendment to state legislatures. 

(9) The House disagrees to Senare amendments to tariff bill.— 
John D. Rockefeller ‘gives $10,000,000 to the General Education 
board, 

(12) House adopts Senate joint resolution for submission of in- 
come tax amendment.-—Ex-president Castro of Venezuela renounces 
his right to the presidency. 

(16) Mohammed Alim, Shah of Persia, dethroned; the crown 
prince, Sultan Amed Mirza, chosen in his father’s stead. 

(19) Moorish tribesmen attack Spanish troops at Mellila. 

(20) The Clemenceau cabinet defeated by a vote of 212 to 176. 
President Fallieres accepts cabinet’s resignation. 

(25) Louis Bleriot flies across the English channel from Calais to 
Dover. 

(26) Gen. Rafael Reyes resigns presidency of Colombia. 

(28) Martial law prociaimed in Spain. 

(30) Wright brothers successfully complete aeroplane tests for the 
government, 

August 

(1) Meeting of Czar and President Fallieres strengthens Franco- 
Russian alliance for peace.—Acapulco,. Mexico, destroyed by earth- 
quakes, 

(2) Czar welcomed to England by royal family. 

(3) Schmidt three-cent fare ordinance defeated by referendum 
vote in Cleveland, O.—Gonzales Valencia elected president ot 
Colombia. 

(6) President Taft goes to Beverly, Mass., to spend the summer. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to £125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practic al 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspepers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your skete h of Pre sident Taft with 6c 
in stampa and [ will send you a te staple ate, also collec. 
tion of Sauring ra showing po for YOU. 
The Landon School “OK ILLUSTRATING 
and CARTOONING 


1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


. LANTERNS, BATTERY LAMSIPS, NOV- 
: ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. If it’s elec 
tric we haveit. Big catalog 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,’ loys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lanips, Books. Undersell All. Want Ag’ts. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
Mm educative; special e mp sloyme _ contract. "Write for 
free booklet; tells how and g the proof. 

THE NATION AL PROOF RE: ADE. RS ASSOCTATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
























TRY US 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs,—/ry us. 

We have been in business twenty-two 

ears. There is no school or college 

00k published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 


HINDS and NOBLE 
35-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 
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There is always a demand for the teacher 
holding a high grade certificate. No matter 
where you live, or what grade you now 
teach, you can easily qualify fora certificate 
of higher grade through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton. 

Thousands of teachers the world over 
have been advanced by means of the I. C.S 
Courses forTeachers. They have beenhelped 
in spare time; have found I. C. S. methods 
easy, yet thor ough; have not been hurried 
or delay ed, but have received their train- 
ing as they were ready for it—without cram- 
ming or “skimping.” 


There are three separate courses : TEACHERS’ 
COURSE, embracing preliminary subjects to peda- 
gogics of advanced subjects; METHODS of 
TEACHING—corresponding to the ordinary Normal 
School Course; and TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


COURSE—which qualifies for certain special ex- 
aminations. These courses are the work of the 
highest authorities, and are especially adapted for 


those intending to enter examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, 

To learn more about it, fillin the attached cou- 
pon and indicate the course which most interests 
you. Doing this puts you to no expense and under 
no obligation. Send it NOW, 





International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 863, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send, without obligation to me, full de- 
scription of your new Course s for Teachers, 


particularly the Course me utioned below. 
NAME 0 ve ve ee 

Bt. ANE NoOcecccecserece 
City.. Stat 


COUTSEC «cco sees ceccecescecesececoseers 
























memory. 








Speaking. Inc 


MEMORY 
the BASIS 
, of All 
KNOWLEDGE 
You are no greater intellectually than your 
Send today for my free book *‘How to 
Remember’’~—F aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 


creases income. Sent absolutely free—Addres 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 


to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
K nowledge a Young Wife Shbuld Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impe irt to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of ( 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


self andsexandtheirrelation . 
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40 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


(10) Alabama Legislature ratifies in- 


Best Novels at Popular Pric bee siliea 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT | nhl 





| (19) Mimic war game in Massachusetts 
ends with victory for invading army. 

| (21) President Taft orders reduction of 

| army to 80,000 men.—Greatest flood in | 

| forty years at Victoria, Australia.—Walter 





FICTION sox sy us at 





Wellman abandons attempt to reach north 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well | pole aiter bursting of his dirigible bal- 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume, 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume, Complete editions. Handsome cloth bindings. If 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. (Space allows us to list only a 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue for full list together 
with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 

Abner Daniel — Will N. Harben | Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair, 

Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. Katrina— Roy Rolfe Gilson e 
Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowitishield. Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doy le. Kentuckian, The- James Ball Naylor. 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett 

Alton of Somasco Harold Blindloss. Lady Rose’s Daughter— Mrs. H. Ward. 

Alice of Old Vincennes~ M. ‘Thompson. Langford of the Three Bars Boyles 

Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife | Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 

Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. Leopard’s Soots, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 

Arthur Bonnicastle J.G. Holland, , Levenworth Case, The— Anna K. Green, 

Ashes of Empire Robert W. Chambers. Lin McLean~ Owen Wister. — 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—-Augusta Kvans Wilson. Lion and the Mouse, The— Klein and Hornblower. 
Audrey——Mary Johnston, Little Brother of the Rich—J. M. Patterson 
Awakening of Helena Richie, The Margaret Deland | Little Sister of Destiny Gelett Burgess 

Banker and the Bear, The Henry M Webster. | Little Citizens~- Myra Kelly. 

Barabbas — Marie Corelli, | Little Minister, The J. M. Barrie. 

Barlasch of the Guard—I!. Seton Merriman. | Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—John Fox, Jr. 
Battle Ground, The--Hllen Glasgow. Little Traitor to the South, A—C. ‘T’. Brady. 

Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. Long Road, The—Johu Oxenham. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise’ Marshall Saunders Looking Backward— Edward Bellamy. 

Belle of Bowling Green, The Amelia Barr. Luck of the Roaring Camp, The Bret Harte. 

Best Man, The Harold McGrath Lucy Hardipng—Mary J. Holmes. 

Beth Norvell Randall Parrish Maid of Maiden Lane, The~ Amelia Barr. 

Ben Blair Will Lillibridge Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 

Byways of Braithe—-Powcll Main Chance, The.—Meredith N icholson, 

Beverly of Graustark —~G. Bo McCutcheon. Man on the Box, The. Harold MacGrath. 

Blazed Trail, The Stewart Edward White. Man from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Thwing. 

Bob Hampton of Placer— Randall Parrish. Man of the Hour, The. Octave Thanet. 

Bob, Son of Battle) Alfred Ollivant, Marcella. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Brethren, The H. Rider Haggard. Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Brewster’s Millions Geo. B. McOutcheon, Masquerader, The.—Katherine C. Thurston, 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Kggleston. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. McAllister and His Double—Arthur ‘Train. 

Caleb West F’. Hopkinson Smith, Merivale Banks, The Mary J. Holmes. 

Calumet “K” —Merwin-Webster. Millionaire Baby, The.—Anna K. Green, 

Call of the Wild, The Jack Jondon. Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop Hamlin Garland, Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 

Cape God Folks Saily P. Mcl,. Greene Mistress of Bonaventure, The--H. Bindloss. 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster, 

Cap'n Eri Joseph C. Lincoln, Mr. Pratt—Joseph C. Lincoln 

Cardigan—R. W. Chambers, My Mamie Rose Owen Kildare. 

Car of Destiny. C. N. & A. N, Williamson My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish, 

Carolina Lee—1J.illian Bell My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson, 

Cattle Baron’s Daughter— Harold Bindloss Nancy Stair.- Klinor Macartney Lane, 

Cecelia’s Lovers—Aimelia EK. Barr, | Octopus, The~ Frank Norris. 

Coast of Chance—Chamberlain | Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks, 


as some standards of earlier issue. 


Holley 





Conquest of Canaan, The 8. Tarkington, | One Woman, The—Thos. Dixon 
Castaway, A—Hallie Krminie Rives ' Pam Bettina von Hutton. ; 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon, Partners of the Tide— Joseph C. Lincoln., 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. People of the Abyss— Jack London. 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. Phroso- Anthony Hope. 


Pines of Lory, The—J. A. Mitchell 

Port of Missing Men Meredith Nicholson, 
| Power Lot—S. P. Mclean Green. 
| Powers and Maxine, The—Williamsons 
Princess Maritza— Percy Brebner, 
Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williams. 
Prisoner of Zenda The—Anthony Hope. 
Prisoners of Hope— Mary Jolinston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hiall Caine. ao 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—K. D. Wiggin ° 
Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 
Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page. 
Red Saunders— David Graham Phillips. 


Chip of the Flying U.—}. M. Bowers. 

Choir Invisible, The James Lane Allen, 
Christian, The Hall Caine. 

Circuit Rider, The —Kdward Eggleston 
Clansman, The-—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Conqueror, The-—Gertrude Atherton 
Courier of Fortune, A~ A. W. Marchmont 
Crossing, The Winston Churchill 

Crisis, The Winston Churchill, 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—I1 ving Bachellet 
Dash for a Throne, A~ A. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A~ Jack London. 
David Harum Kidward N. Wescott. 


David Balfour Robert Louis Stevenson, Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 
Day’s Work The-—Rudyard Kipling. Resurrection— Leo Tolstoi. 
Deborah—James Ludlow, Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Deliverance, The—Hllen Glasgow Richard Carvel— Winston Churchill, 


Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 


Delightful Dodd—. Flower. u 
Rosalind at Red Gate _M. Nicholson. 


Divine Fire, The May Sinclair. 


Doctor Bryson —Frank Spearman. Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, Rose of the World —A. and E. Castle. 
Dorothy South George Cary Kggleston. ) Rudder Grange - Frank Stockton. 

Dr. Latimer —Clara Louise Burham Rupert of Hentzau—-Anthony Hope. 


Dr. Luke of the Labador NN. Duncan. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 

Eternal City, The Hall Caine. 

Emmy Lou Helen R. Martin. 

Fighting Chance, The RK, W. Chambers 
Filigree Ball, The Anna Katherine Greene, 
Fool Errant, The Maurice Hewlett 

For Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 


Satan Sanderson—H allie Eminie Rives. 
Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. * 

Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 

Sea Wolf, The Jack London. 

Shepherd of the Hills, The—Harold B. Wright 
Seats of the Mighty, The —Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong Irving Bachellor. 

Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 


Four Feathers, The A. EK. W. Mason. Sir Nigel A. Conan Doyle. 
Gambler, The Katherine C, Thurston, Six-Cylinder Courtship-E. 5. Field 

Garden of Allah, The Robert Hichens, Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Garden of Lies, The Justus Miles Forman. Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London, 
Graustark George Barr McCutcheon. Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Great Mogul, The—I,ouis Tracy. Sveckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Grey Cloak, The Harold MacGrath. St. Elmo— Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

Green Diamond, The A. Morrison, St. Ives— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Storm Center, The--Chas. EK. Craddock. 
That Lass 0’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 
That Printer of Udell’s— Harold B, Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy— Brady. 
Tides of Barnegat—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 

Two Vanrevels, The-—-Booth Tarkington, 
Up the Witch Brook Road—Kate U. Clark. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius- Irving Bacheller, 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The- Ellen Glasgow. 

Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. 
Frances When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman, 
Windjammers, The-- ‘I. J. Hains. 


Harold MacGrath. 

Hearts and Masks) Harold MacGrath 

Heart's Highway, The— Mary EK. Wilkins, 

Hearts Courageous Hallie Krminie Rives. 

Heart of Rome, The— F. Marion Crawford, 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland, 

Hoosier Schoo!master, The—Hggieston. 

House of a Thousand Candles, The~ M. Nicholson, 

House of Mirth, The Edith Wharton. 

In the Alamo—Opie Read. 

If | were King — Justin H. McCarthy. 

Indifference of Juliet, The Grace S. Richmond, 

Infelice Augusta Kvans Wilson, 

In the Bishop’s Carriage Meredith Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King Crawford, 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim 
Hodgson Burnett, 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Interfence of Patricia—l.illian Bell 

Jane Cable—Geo. B. McCutcheon Winston of the Prairie—H. Bindloss 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford, | Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 

We makea specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment 
and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. We give our customers the benefit of the very 
low prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies. You can save money by 
buying your books from jus. 

“BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Auy one of the above books will be given as a reward for secur- 
ing one new subscriber to either Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, Remit the full subscrip- 
tion fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75c for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 


Half a Rogue 





You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can 
your own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





loon. 
(30) Ricardo Jiminez elected president 
of Costa Rica. 


September 


(1) Dr. Frederick A. Cook announces 
he reached the North Pole on April 21, 
1908. 
(6) Commander Robert E. Peary reports 
from Indian Harbor, Labrador, that he 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 

(9) Edward H. Harriman, railroad mag- 
nate, dies. 

(15) President Taft starts on a 13,000 
mile trip through the west and south. 

(21) Goy. Jolin A, Jolinson of Minne- 
sota dies.—A huurricane sweeps the Gulf 
coast causing a property loss of a million 
dollars in New Orleans. 

(22) The centenary of Lord Tennyson 
commemorated iii England. 

(25) Four French officers killed by 
bursting of the dirigible bailoon ‘‘ La Re- 
publique’’ at a height of soc feet. 


October 


(1) Dr. James B. Angell retires as pres- 
ident of University of Michigan. 

(5) Venezuela reported in a condition 
of political unrest. 

(12) Charles R. Crane, appointed min- 
ister to China, resigns on demand of Sec- 
retary Knox for talking too freely. 

(13) Prof. Ferrer, convicted of revolu- 
tionary activity at Barcelona, Spain. His 
execution causes much excitement among 
Socialists of Europe. 

(16) Presidents Taft and Diuz meet at 
El Paso, Texas and Ciudad Juarez, Mex- 
ico.—Willam I. Buchanan, former min- 
ister to Panama, found dead in a Lon- 
don, England, street. 

(24) Associate Justice R. W. Peckham 
of U. S. Supreme court, dies. 

(26) The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana fined $65,000 for violating Texas 
anti-trust laws.—Prince Ito, of Japan, 
assassinated at Harbin railroad station by 
a Korean.—Tidal wave in strait of To- 
basco, Mexico, causes $5,000,000 damage 
to property. 

November 

(2) District of Columbis court of ap- 
pealsaffirmssentences of Samuel Gompers 
Jolin Mitchel and Frank Morrison, of 
American Federation of Labor, for con- 
tempt of court. 

(3) Mayor McClellan, of New York, 
appoints three women membe ; of board 
of education. 

(4) The U.S. battleship ‘‘ North Da- 
kota’’ proves herself fastest battleship of 
‘*Dreadnaught’’ type; developes speed 
of of 22.25 knots.—Britsil House of Com- 
mons passes budget by a vote of 379 to 
149. 

6) University of Copenhagen declines 
to permit National Geographical society 
to inspect Dr. Cook's records. 

(10) President Taft returns to Washing- 
ton ending his 13,000 mile journey.— 
Secretary MacVeagh supports Collector 
Loeb in prosecution of custom frauds in 
New York. 

(12) Former employees of New York 
custom house indicted for sugar weighing 
trauds. 

(16) Twenty-two assistant weighers 
involved in sugar frauds.—American 
Telegraph & Telephone Company (Bell) 
secures control of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

(18) Six inspectors at New York custom 
house suspended for complicity in sugar 
frauds.—Shooting of two Americans in 
Nicaraugua causes strained relations with 
U. S.3; revolutionists practically recog- 
nized, Explanation demanded from 
President Zelaya and two warships sent to 
Nicarauguan ports. 


(19) Judge H. H. Lurton, of Tennessee | 
selected to fill vacancy in U. S. Supreme | 


court caused by death of Justice Peck- 
ham.—Richard Watson Gilder,-editor of 
Century magazine, dies. 

(21) Twenty men rescued alive from 
burning coal mine at Cherry, Ill.; 92 
known dead, 198 missing. 

(24) Congressman D. A. DeArmond 


January 1910 


loses his life in his own home in a fire in 
makinga futile attempt to save his grand- 
child. 

(26) Reports from Nicaraugua state rev- 
olutionists are gaining ground. 

(30) Sweeping re-organization of naval 
establishment ordered by Secretary Meyer. 


December 
(1) British House of Lords rejects bud- 
get. Dissolution of parliament imminent, 
(2) Diplomatic relations with Nicarau- 
gua severed.—Secretary Knox tenders 
Charge d’Affaires Rodreguez his pass- 
ports. 





The New Year 


May the year that is dawning 
So fresh and so pure, 

Be full of the pleasures 
That always endure. 


The sunshine of love, 
The joy of kind deeds, 

The brightness of smiles 
That the sad world so needs 


The kindly word uttered, 


The angry unspoken ; 
The merry heart’s laughter, 
To heal the hearts broken. 


And when the New Year 
Has grown old and gray, 
May you give it back spotless, 
And pure as today. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 





Hath any wronged thee? be bravely 
revenged; slight it, and the work is 
begun, forgive it and it is finished. He 
is below himself that is not above an in- 
jury.—Quarles, 


GOOD-BYE 10 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Lady Will Send Free to any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated 
by an_ unwelcome growth of hair on my faee and 
arms, I tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 
creams and other rub-on preparations I ever heard 
of, only to make it worse. For weeks I suffered 
the electric needle without being rid of my blemish. 
I spent a great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended a simple prepar- 
ation which succeeded where all else failed. 








This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 
find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end my embarassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure and can be used privately at home, 
without fear of pain or blemish. It makes the 
electric needle entirely unnecessary, 

I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
asI did. AllTaskisa two-cent stamp for reply. 
Address Caroline Osgood, 341-8, Custom House, 
Providence, R. I, 


5 LOVELY POST CARDS FREE 


Perfect beauties, rich colors, latest designs. Send this 
ad with 2c for postage, etc., and show three fricnds. 


Correll & Co., D—22 855 Home Street, New York. 


FACES BLEACHED 


and ail skin eruptions removed by using Arsenic Char- 
coal Tablets, 15 yrs, on sale, 20,000 Testimonials. Send 


for FREE sample, BENWICK CO., BOX 317, ALLEGANY, N. Y. 


Join a Brass Band 


ere is your opportunity to EE 











ife and make money. 
. We will send you 
the greatest band catalog in the worid 
and our great tree brass band offer, Just 
send us rene name and address, “Wriw 
- Itis free 


b me a 
Lyon & Healy, 7E Adams St., Chicago 
SON POEMS ‘WANTED. Wii crte es; 


EATON, 60 West 25th., New York. 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE on ap- 
plication to MISs K. A. GAGE, 29 Wenonah 











St.. Roxbury, Mass. 
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When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 
getting the best for your money 


When you buy a 
“CORNISH * you 
get full piano 
value — nothing 
added for the 
protection of 
dealers. 
Sent To You For A Year’s Free Trial 
— i 
Cornish Pianos, for real Must prove their 
merit, are unexcelled superior value 
by any other, what-, over all others by 
ever the price, by home tests or we 
or name, or spay the freight 
reputation. both ways. We 
will place a plano 
in your home, 
freight pat 
if you wish, at 
rock- bottom 
factory price, 
upon terms of 
our own 
choice, giving 
you 1 year to test 
the instrument 
before you need 
decide to keep it 
and we give you 
a Bond of 
Indemnity 
which holds us to 
this offer and also 
insures instru- 
ment against 
defect for 25 years 




























Three Years’ Credit, If Needed, 
On This BABY GRAND 


Send For 
The New 


——- 


CORNISH 
BOOK 


The most 
beautiful piano 
catalogue issued 

{t explains 
things that you 
ought to know 
whether you 
bay from us or 
elsewhere. The 
book is yours for 
the asking, 


Writeforitnow. CORNISH PLAN ~— Easy Terms 


CORNISH CO Weshiseter. Nevo szsz 
= Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to 
$25,000 a year and expenses. Over 600,000 
employed in the United States and Canada. 
The demand for good Salesmen always ex- 
ceeds the supply. We will teach you to bea 
expert by moiland our FRM EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU willassist you to secure 
a good position We receive calls for thous- 
ands of Galesmta and cannot supply the de- 
mand. ‘Thousands of our graduates havc 
secured good positions. Many who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned 
from $100 toas high as $1,000 a month and ex- 
penses. Thousands of good positions now 
open. If you want to secure one of them or 
increase your earnings our free book “A 
_ Knight of the Grit” will show you how. 

Write or call for it a Address nearest oftice. 

Dept. 435 National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Chicago, New Yor':, iansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


750 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 


Brief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 
Addresses ; for Students, Teachers, Preach- 
ers. Covering Old and New Testaments, 
Ready Help for Leading all a. Mary 
A Important and Puzzting Questions Answered 
4 Apt References and Short Explanations. 

al Subjects Covered. Vest Pocket size, 
q 12 

paid, Stamps Taken. 


hs 8 pages. Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, post- 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Building, Chicago, lil. 


Save One-third—Buy On The 















Agents Wanted, 












ctress or Urator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
and D 


Our course in El ti tic Art is pl 
thorough and comprehensive. Itenables youin a short time to 
qualify for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's 
platform. Learn by correspond the most fascinating and 
best paying profession in the world. Illustrated Book ou Dra- 
matic Art free. 

Chleago Sehool of Elocution, 1203 irand Opera House, Chicago} 


fo STAMMER 

















Iwillsend you my 84-page book 
“Advice to Stammerers” Free. 
It explains how I quickly and 
permanently cured myself. Prof- 
it by my experience and write for 
free book and advice. 
BENS, N. BOGUE, 1529 North Hi. 
nois St,, Indianapolis, Ind. 











/™ Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell aud leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page catalog f.ee. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. i, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





















For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware. Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab 
lished 18 years. Z-ounee hox paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 


Ask og write for free samples. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 395 East Washi ston St., Indianapolis, Ind 








|} do you understand by assemblymen ? 





| oceans, Whatisthe estimated thickness of 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


~Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue.after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space aud the large 
Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each pri 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for 


number received, 
reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 3S. 


Wilmington, Del. 


How many congressional, senatorial and as- 
sembly districts has Pennsylvania, and how are 
they determined? What is the legislative body 
of Pennsylyania called?) How many state sena- 
tors and assemblmeu has Pennsylvania? What 
Do they 
include state senators and represenatives?—An 
Old Subscriber, 

The legislature of Pennsylvania is 
called the General Assembly ; its members 
consist of fifty senators and two hundred 
representatives. Statisticsdo not give the 
total number of districts. The number 
is determined by the legislature after 
each U. S. census. The term ‘‘assembly- 
men’? includes both senators and repre- 
sentatives. The congressional districts 
are 32 in number. 


| 


| and Speaker of the House, $12,000 each. 


| 
1, Mention and explain three ways by which | 


mountains were formed, and give examples of 
each kind of formation. 2, What is the water 


area of the earth’s surface, and what fractional | 


the tive 


pait of this area is occupied by each of 
the 


earth’s crust ? 4. Describe the principal physical | 
I I pity 


features of the Mississippi valley aml tell the 
causes of its wealth. 5. (a) Whathisan accredited 
high school, and (b) who accredits the high 
schools ? 6. How is alawyer admitted to practice 
in Montana ?—Cowan, Montana 

1. Mountains are formed by the wrink- 
ling and folding of the earth’s surface, in 
which certain 
than others, as, for example, tle Appala- 
chians ;-by voleanie action, int which the 


| mountain grows by an accumulation of 


| lava, as Vesuvius and Etna; by wearing 


away of the surrounding land, the ma- 


| terials being carried by streams to the 











| give the total water area, but only 
ol 
| Sq. 


2. Statistics do not 
that 
the five oceans:—Atlantic, 24,536,000 
miles; Pacific, 50,309,000; Indian, 
17,084,000; Arctic, 4,781,000; Southern, 
30,592,000; total, 127,302,000. The trac- 
tional part of each may be estimated from 
these numbers. 3. If there is a_ solid 
crust enclosing a molten interior, which 
is believed to be the case although there 
is evidence to the contrary, it is ‘‘at least 
2500 miles thick,’’ as stated in a work of 
good authority. 4. A vast area of com- 
paratively level land between tle two 
mountain systems of the cdntinent; fer- 
tile and well watered; bordering upon 
the Great Lakes, and crossed by the 
greatest system of navigable rivers in the 
world; rich in agricultural resources and 
in some portions mineral wealth; and 
through its waterways abundantly sup- 
plied with means of commerce. 5. (a) 
One whose graduates are admitted to col- 
lege on certificate, or diploma of the 
school, (b) Kach college, by action of 
the faculty, decides the matter tor itself. 


sea, as the Catskills, 


6. This question is best answered in your | 


own state where copies of the state law 
bearing upon the matter may be obtained 
or lawyers themselves-consulted. 


r. What two presidents were censured? 2. 
Which is correct: No one ever dreamed of that 
manu (or man’s) running for offlee? 3. “Ill fares 
theland to hasteningills a prey.”’” What part of 
speech is “ill?” 4. How do the red corpuscles or- 
iginate? 5. What is the function of the spleen? 
6. How long doesthe heart restin a day? 77 What 
isthe principal blood vessel that nourishes the 
heart ?-—A Subscriber. 


1. Theodore Roosevelt’ rebuked — by 
Congress, January, 1909. Jolin Quincy 
Adams, censured by the House, January, 


1842, for presenting a petition from a few 


parts are more uplifted | 
} What is the Rhodes Scholarship? 


yblem secure 
debates or 


sa prompt 
will be 


essays, 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 15 


of the auricles and the reverse. 7. The 
coronary arteries supply the blood for the 
heart's nutrition, and it is carried back 
to the right auricle by the coronary veins. 


Kindly give to Normal Iustructor, salaries of 
U.S. Congressmen and Senators, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and President's Cabinet, also sal- | 
aries of Presiden} and vice-President,—Mrs. S. M. | 
W., Teacher W. Va. 

Salaries of Congressmen and Senators, 
$7,500 each, with mileage of 20 cts. per | 
mile each way; of Justices of Supreme 
Court, $12,500 each; of Chief Justice, 
$13,000; of Cabinet Officers $12,000 each; 
cf President, $75,000; of Vice-President 





ere is a fierce conflict 
J.D. P., Kast Orange 


How do you analyze “Tl 
between good and evil 
N. J 

Simple sentence; subject ‘‘conflict,”’ 
predicate, ‘‘is.’? Subject is modified by 


adjectives ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘fierce,’? and com- | 
pound adjective phrase, ‘‘ between good:| 
and evil,’’ ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ being | 
nouns, connected by ‘Sand’? and objects | 


of preposition ‘‘between.’’ ‘‘ There’? is 
an adverb used as expletive to introduce 
the sentence. 

1, What is Institution? 2, 
 Whoare thre 
present Cabinet officers? What does the Alas 
ka-Yukon Pacific Kxposition commemorate? 
What is the correct pronunciation of “Carnegie,” 
hard or soft ‘‘g”’? ¢ Ifa per makes a 


the Smithsonian 


son hole 


throughila piece of money (coin), can it be used 
in the payment of debts? bo Alaska, Haw 
ali, Porto Rico, and the Philifpines send ter- 
ritorial delegates to Congress? 8S, Whatis the 
preseut tariff caller A Subscriber, Kansas, 


1. An institution estabiished at Wash- 
ington in 1846, under the will of James 


| Smithson, tor the’* increase and diffusion 


} Cludes 





citizens of Haverhill, Mass.,praving that | 


the Union be dissolved, but after eleven 
days of trial the motion for censure was 
jaid on the table. 2. ‘‘Man’s’’ is correct. 
It is used as possessive modifier of ‘‘ run- 
ning,’’a participial noun, or, as some 
grammarians would call it, gerund. 3. 
“TI? is an adverb, modifyipg the verb 
‘‘fares,’’ of which ‘‘land’’ is subject. 
4. They are derived by gradual develop- 
ment from the chyle corpuscles, which 
are the ‘‘embryos of the true red blood- 
cells,’’ the latter passing through three 
periods before reaching their perfect 
form. 5. It serves as a storehouse of nu- 
tritive material for the requirements of 
the system; also as receptacie for excess 
of blood, to relieve the blood vesseis of 
pressure. Butto what extent it serves in 
making new blood corpuscles out of old 
ones is unknown, 6, It could not be said 
to rest at all, since the pauses between 
heart beats is merely a change from the 


| will explain itself, but for making divi- 


muscular action in the ventricles to that 


It now in- 


of knowledge among men.’’ 
National 
| 


the National Museum, 
Gallery of Art and National 
Park, the International Exchange Ser- 

vice, Bureau of Awierican Kthnology, 

the Astrophysical Observatory and the 

Regional Bureau for the International | 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 2. By | 
will of Cecii Rhodes, an Kneglish states- 
man, who died in South Africa, 1g02, a 
fund was set apart tor support cf a certain 
number of scholarships covering a three 
years’ course of Oxford University, candi- 
dates to be selected from the British colo- | 
nies, the U. S., and Germany, and scholar- 
ships to be awarded according to their 
marks on the required examinations. 3. 
Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, 
Pa.; of Treasury, Franklin MacVeagh, 
I!1.; of War, Jacob M. Dickinson, Tenn.; 
Attorney-Geu., George W. Wickersham, 
N. Y.; Postmaster-Gen., Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, Mass. ; Secretary of Navy, George 
von 1,, Meyer, Mass. ; of Interior, Richard 
Ballinger, Wash.; of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, lowa; of Commerce and Labor, 
Charles Nagel, Mo. 4. The wonderful 
progress achieved by Alaska and the 
Pacific States. 5. Pronounced ‘' car-na- 
gy,’’ with hard ‘‘g’’ and accent on second 
syllable. 6. It cannot. 7. Alaska, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, each send one delegate; the Philip- 
pines, two, 8, Payne-Aldrich Tariff. 


Zoological 


Kindly give an explanation, suitable to present 


to children, as regards the decimal point in the 
remainder in the following example: r2syo yas. | 
reduced to rods, Ans. 5, rods, 3 yds. Why, or 
what authority is there for cutting off cipher in 
remainder?—Oskaloosa, lowa, 


The authority you need is not for ‘‘ cut- 
ting off cipher in remainder,’’ for that 


dend and divisor ot like denominations. 
There is authority tor that, and the matter 
should be made clear to children. ‘To re- 
duce 12,840 yds. to rods, we must find 
how many times 5% yds. (or 1 rod) is 
contained in 12,840 yds. and for this it is 
necessary to reduce dividend and divisor 
both to halves; as, 25, half yds.+11 
half yds. 2334,',, the number of rods 
2334 rds., 3 yds. or, to perform the divi- 
sion decimally with tentlis expressed in 
dividend as well as divisor. Thus 5.5 yds. 
is contained in 12840.0 yds, 2334 times, 
which is the number of rds., with 3.0 
yds, or 3 yds., remaining. 


680 


Certain overland trains leave New York daily, 


at 1:2 noon, for San Francisco, ‘The same trains 
return at the same rate, leaving San Francisco ct 
midnight. When the schedule has been in oper- | 





| follows. 


41 


Making Merry 


At Mealtime, Means Good Appetite, 
Good Digestion, Good Cheer, Good 
Heart and Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 


Do You Use Them? If Not, Why? 
DYSPEPSIA is the skeleton at the 
feast; the death’s head at the festive 
board, It turns cheer into cheerlessness, 
galety into gloom and festivity into 
farce. It is the ghost in the home, 
haunting every room and hitting at every 
fireplace, making otherwi'e merry peo- 
ple shudder and fear. If there is one 
disease more than another that should be 
promptly attacked and worsted, it is 
DYSPEPSIA. It is the very genius of 
unhappiness, unrest and ill nature. In 
time it will turn the best man almost 
into a demon of temper and make a good 
woman something to be dreaded and 
avoided. 

It is estimated that lialf of one 


’ 


s troub- 


les in this world comes of a stomach 
gone wrong —of Dyspepsia, in short. 
Foods taken into the stomach and not 
properly cared tor; converted into sub- 
stances that the system has no use for 
and hasu’t any notion what to do with, 


It is irritated and vexed, pained and an- 
noyed, and in a little while this state of 


thines becomes general and directly 
there is ‘‘something bad to pay.’’ The 
whole system isin a state ot rebellion 
and yearns to do something rash and 


disagreeable and a fine case of Dyspepsia 
is established and opens up tor business. 


If you were bitten by a mad dog, you 
would not lose a day in going to a cure; 
do you know you should be just as 
prompt with Dyspepsia? Rabies is a 
quick death, dyspepsia is a slow one; 
this is about all the difference. There is 
a cure for rabies and so tliere is for Dys- 
pepsia and one cure was about as difficult 
to discover as the other. Pasteur found 
out one and the F. A. STUART COM- 


PANY the other, and it is no longer a 
secret, as it is made public in the won- 
derful Tablet, which so many are using 
and praising today. One writer says of 


BES 

‘‘Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are little 
digestion which mix with 
the stomach juices, digest food, retingle 
the mucous membrane and its me “l- 
ters, vive to the blood a yreat wealth of 
digestive fluids, promote digestion and 
stays by the stomach until all its duties 
are compl te;*" 

Some cures are worse than the disease: 
they demand This, That and the Other 
and the patient despairs at the require. 
ments; but with the Stuart Dys. 
pepsia Tablet; they are easy and pleasant 
to take and no nausea or ill feeling 

There is none of this ‘vetting 
all-over-the-mouth’’ like a liquid and 
making the remedy a dread. Another 
writer says: 

‘It matters not what thi 
the stomach, Stuart’s Dy 
ouly improve the juices and 


storeliouses ol 


rve cx 


not so 


condition of 
spepsia Tablets 
bring quiet 


to the whole digestive canal, of which 
the stomach is the center 

Korty thousand pliysicians use these 
tablets in their practice and everv drugs 
vist sells them. . Price 50c. Send us 
your name and address and we will send 
you atrial package by mail free. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., 


Marshall, Mich. 























Mount 


Birds and Animals? 


Sportsmen! Fisherment Hunters? 
Naturalists and others seeking to 
better themseives by learning ® 
great profession. ‘The wonderful ars 
of Taxidermy, 80 long kept secret, 
Can now @a..ly be learned right ig 
our home during your spare bours 
Noneed togiveup your business, gums 
WE TLACH BY MAIL how to mourt 
birds, sniunals, game heads, tan skins, 
make rugs and Mouat aid trophies. 4 do- 


lightful, entrancing and money-making 


t 






“mn Profession for men and women, De 

your home with rare specimensof the b 
orchase. Fasilyand quickly learned. Success guarantocd 
er no tuition, Endorsed by thousandsof delightful graduates. 
Great Book F REET oux beavtifut, j!tustrated book, 
"How to Leara to Mount Birds and Animals,” and our haed- 
ecine Taxidermy Magazine absolutely free to ai) who write 
Stop depending on & job, Have a profession. Write tor fo 
WN. W. Sebo! of Taxidermy, 2351 Kiweod Bidg,, Owabda, ! 


@‘@ $a DayEasily Made Selline GLASSES 
} \ sears wanted. bend for catalog 
‘ Coulter Optical Co, .Chicsge 
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very Day Plans 


i For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 





1 
i 
| 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


AND USEFUL SET OF 


BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 








Every Day Plans 


These Plan Books contain such 


necessary books. 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 

They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
They drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 


suggestions. contain 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Kach number is complete in itself 
and adapted to the season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year, 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 


excellent paper, convenient size---every 


is a set of handsome flan books, written 
arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of providing something helpful for every 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 





* Volume I................ Autumn Pians 
+ ACR Dm Volume II................. Winter Plans 
Volume II Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


and 


of the varied field which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasou and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’ 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 


’ 


and, judging from the 


day in the year, 








They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and think 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 

J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools, 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Every Day Plans 
very much indeed and tteng Hee recom- 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 
Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 


friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vcl- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ‘“Teachers’ Every Dey 
Plans.” Lhave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things | have ever seen for grade work. 


MRS, ELIZABETH R, DUNDON, 
Paris, Ky. 








page attractive and helpful. 


Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 








Full Set Every Day Plans Postpaid, and Both 


above combinatious by adding §0 cents. 


will be refunded. 


nounced in the June Instructor, our decision 


Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 Yt .reercerseereees oseveee- 1,47 

Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Jnstructor, 2 yrs. oe 

Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PLANS, 1 YU. .ccsessen coseeseesecseesseees 

Normal Instructor and Primary 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete sot. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 









PIANS Ji seveveseeesecneeeeseneensees ccneeercesenstenanoneneeaaeasersaaeeenerseeceseens 2.12 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book..... 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yv.scsrseeeesseeereresreeeeesenes 1.72 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.72 
Be The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


R ber that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand- 
emem ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and ¢he money 


BY WHOM PREPARED 

Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it necessary to secure a new editor, Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigation and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe wees and was accepted by them as an- 
yeing very largely influenced by the success 
of Every Day Plans, prepared by them, In this set of books the results of years of taith- 
ful work in thie school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 

can fail to receive both substantial.help, aud continuous inspiration: from them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 


*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50, The fourth or 
summer volume has been eliminated as teachers cenerally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three voluines, 
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ation 30 days, the train that leaves New York on 
Tuesday will pass how many return trains on its 
trip toSan Francisco, time required to cross con- 
tinent being 7daysof 24 hrs. each.—A Subscriber. 

Since trains have been running daily 
for a month, the number returning would 
be the same whether the N. Y. train left 
on Tuesday or some other day in the 
week. If there were no difference in time 
betwee the two cities, theoretically, that 
number would be 7. There is a differ- 
ence of 3 hrs. in favor of N. Y., but as 
Standard Time is adjusted to suit the con- 
venience of railroads, and Eastern time is 
made to correspond wiih Pacific, it would 
seem that practically, also, the number 
would be 7. 


Please let me know through the Normal In- 


| structor how to write the following:— Five thou- 
| sandtwo hundred twenty-one hundred-thousand- 


ths. 2, Five thousand two hundred and twenty 
one hundredthousandths, 3. Five thousand, and 
two-hundred twenty-one hundred thousandths, 
4. Eighty-four thousand, and one-third tenth. 5, 
Eighty-four thousand, and one-third tenths. 6. 
How does the United States money get into cir- 
culation?—L, M. V., Pa. 


(1) .05221. (2) 5200.00021. (3) 5000.- 


00221. (4) 84000.0%. (5) 8400.0%. 
(Note.—In expressing numbers with 


decimals, it is well to know that ‘‘and’’ 


| is used to represent the decimal point. 


In example 5, eighty-four thousand tenths 
is only $400 units.) 6. From the treasury 
itis issued by the government to the 
national banks, and from the banks it 
goes into general circulation. 

1. Which of the following are States, and when 

were they admitted: Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
New Mexico, Arizona? 2, What is the use of the 
white corpuscles? 3. Describe the three kinds of 
joints. 4. What is the salary of the Governor of 
Nebraska?—A Subscriber, 
1. Oklahoma and Indian Ter, were ad- 
mitted as one state, Oklahoma, Nov. 16, 
1907. 2. They give origin to the red cor- 
puscles, and sometimes are called the 
‘scavengers of the blood,’’ since it is 
they which carry off impurities, while 
the red corpuscles absorb oxygen. 3. 
There are. two main divisions among 
joints, immovable and movable. The first 
called sutures, exist in two kinds, serrated 
and bevelled or overlapping, examples 
of both kinds of suture being found in 
the human skull, The movable joints 
are of four classes: the ball and socket 
joint, as of the hip or shoulder ; the hinge 
joint, as the elbow; the planiform or 
sliding joint, as in the hand or foot; the 
ring and pivot joint, as between the Ist 
and 2d vertebrae, which gives the rotary 
motion to the head. 
classes there are joints which may be 
classified as mixed, because partaking of 
different kinds, 4. $2,500. 


1. Briefly explain the formation of Lake Titi- 


| caca, Great Salt Lake, and the Caspian Sea? Did 
each formerly have an outlet or an inlet, and if 








so was the water fresh or salt? 2. Account for 
the saltness of ocean water primitively, and was 
not the origin ofthe great ice cap in the region 
around the poles frozen salt water? 3. At what 
point (F) does ocean water freeze? 4 Is Tierra 
Del Fuego ice-bound, or does it even freeze, and 
ifnot,why not? 5. Give the salary of president, 
vice-president, senators, representatives, cabinet 
officials, and members of supreme court. 6, Is 
the pronoun “it” or its antecedent ever in the 
common gender? In the sentences,(a)"*The child 
liesinits cradle’; (b) ‘The child lies,in the cra- 
dle’; (c) “It is John.’’ Please give gender of 
“child” and parse ‘‘it” respectively, 7. How dis- 


| tinguish an adjective prepositional phrase from 


an adverb prepositional phrase when the phrase 
follows a noun subject; as, ‘The moon snatches 
her pale fire from the sun.” 8, Give the feminine 


ror “bachelor,” ‘“‘earl,’’ “duke,” “youth.” —An 
Old Subscriber. 
1. Titicaca, a fresh water lake, was 


formed after the usual manner of moun- 
tain lakes, with, rivers flowing into it and 
originally out of it into the Amazon, It 
is still fed by rivers and has an outlet 
into another smaller lake, the overflow 
from which goes into surrounding salt 
marshes. Great Salt Lake is the remains 
of a much larger lake which, owing toa 
change in climate has dried away until 
only the Great Salt Lake is left, its salt- 
ness being the result of no outlet but 
evaporation. As evaporation ‘‘can remove 
only pure water, all the mineral sub- 
tances which were dissolved in the greater 
lake remain in the smaller and its water 
is a strong brine.’’ A similar cause has 
produced the Caspian Sea, and for the 
same reason the waters of all bodies with 
no outlet will always in time be salt, 
however fresh in the beginning. 2. Salt 
is one of the oldest substances in the 
world, It has existed in sea water, with 
other minerals, ever since water itself has 
existed on the earth, 3. In the polar re- 
gions the freezing point is 28 degrees or 
29 degrees, varying with the amount of 
salt in the water which is always less than 





Besides these main | 











MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Join The Normal Instructor 
Music Club 


Special arrangements have been made 
by the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR with the 
famous U.S. School of Music of New 
York to organize the NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR Music Club, to be composed of read- 
ers of this paper. 

These lessons, for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Mandolin 
or Sight Reading, will be given abso- 
lutely free to any reader of the NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR. 

This school has brought to life thou- 
sands of dead musical instruments all 
over the land, and is today one:of the 
greatest blessings in musical life. Asa 
member of this club you willhave placed 
at your disposal every advantage of a full 
scholarship and tuition in this well 
known institution. Every one having a 
love for music should take advantage of 
our generous offer at once. 

It matters not whether youare a begin- 
ner or an advanced pupil, the lessons will 
be made suitable to yonr need. 

You will get one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you 
take the lessons will be the cost of pos- 
tage and the music you use, which is 
small, 

Hundreds of our pupils write: 
I had known of your school before. 
‘‘Have learned more in one term in my 
home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at 
a great dea) less expense.’’ ‘‘Kverything 
isso thorough and complete.’’ ‘‘The les- 
sons are marvels of simplicity, and my 
eleven-year-old boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn,”’ One minister writes: 
‘*As each succeeding lesson comes, I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming your pupil.’’ 

Established 1898 — have thousands of 
pupils from seven years of age toseventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition 
offer. It will be sent by return mail 


‘Wish 


” 


| tree. 


Address U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Making School Work Count 


As Charles Dudley Warner once said *‘To teach 
a child to read, and not to teach it what to read 
isto put a dangerous weapon into its hands’. 
Boys and girls are very keen to learn about 
what is going onin the great world about them, 
but certainly the daily newspaper, filled as it is 
with matterunfit for even an adult to read, 
should never be placed in their hands, 

Our Times is a fine little paper made specially 
for teachers and pupils; it tells every week the 
story of the word’s doings and gives a large varie- 
ty of interesting and instructive general matter 
besides. Teachers everywhere are urged to get 
their boys and girls interested in the realities 
of life by having them read this splendid current- 
events journal ; start them right andthey will 
go right; show them thatthere are plenty of 
clean, wholesome aud uplifting things in the 
world to occupy their minds, and don’t let them 
develop a taste forthe morbid and degarding 
Our Times will bring new light and cheer into 
your school work and make that work count iu 
the making of good men and women. 

Send only 75¢ for 10 copies § weeks ; or only 15¢ 
for a single copy 10 weeks on trial. At least 
drop a postal and request sample copies. Ad- 
dress Our Times, Washington, 2. C. 





Notice to Normal Instructor Readers 


We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the Normal] Instructor to the 
advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
Company, which appears on page 6 of 
this issue. Every teacher who desires 
an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
her scholars at the close of school will 
do well to send for their samples of fine 
lot of souvenirs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 


66 99 Is the envy of all bebold- 
AN IDEAL ers. Ideal Greaseiess 

Massage Cream is # 
COMPLEXION nourishment for the 

skin, leaving it clear, 
bright and healthy. Tne most effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion 





specialists. Not a cold cream. Full sized jar 0c. 
Generous sample 10c. N. HARTMANN co., 
4729 Polk Street, Chicago, Ill. Be 
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Oc, eid aan aes renk noes | more than 132 patents in every civilized will not grow hair. Take no substitute. | breath. Recommended forreceding gums or Riggs disease. 
five fail address—write plainly. | country of the world. BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO.. NEW YORK. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


THIS i is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 

ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete pro, cams. 
for different grades, appro he to the month, or for various Holi- 


days, Birthdays of Noted 
these rograms as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of Entertain- 
ment Material,made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Memory Gems, with directions to 
‘Teachers, Hints for Decorations, etc. 


The Index is printed complete, in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 
lection desired. 


Contents Circular giving full de- 
scription of the books, the complete 


index, etc., sent on request, 


For General Use. While the ar- 
rangement of ‘THe YEAR’s EnTertain- 
MENTS is based on various complete 
programs as above stated, the material 
can be used regardless of these pro- 
grams in many other ways, either in 
connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 


Character of Contents. The 
compiler has exercised great care that 
only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in these books, 
with the result that she has succeeded 
in presenting a rare collection of en- 
tertainment material. A large num- 
ber of selections appear for the first 
time in a general collection, as they 
are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or 
publisher. No pains has been spared 
to make these books of exceptional 
merit and value. 


No Matter What Other En- 
tertainment Books You May 
Have you need these, yet with these 
books little else in this line would be 
really needed for they aim to and 
do supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 


Graded. Much of the material is 


graded, in some instances both primar 
oe for the same occasion—a feature 


grams and material being su 
that must prove most helpfu 





rsons, or other special occasions, With 





CONTENTS 
Following is table of Contents arra' 


nged 
Complete Index giving every 


by Programs. 
each 


selection, song, etc., appears 
SEPTEMBER 
September Program 
Program for Labor Day 
Program for the Commemoration of 
Eugene Field’s Birth, 
Program for Parents’ Day 
OCTOBER 
Miscellaneous Program for October, 
Primary Grade 
Miscellaneous Program for October, 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades 
Program for Columbus’ Day, 
NOVEMBER 
Thanksgiving, Primary Grades 
Thanksgiving, Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
Miscellaneous Program Library Day 
DECEMBER 
A Program for Whittier’s Birthday 
Christmas in the Primary Grades 
Christmas in the Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
JANUARY 
New Year in the Primary Grades 
New Year in the Grammar and In- 
termediate Grades 
A Miscellaneous Program for Fore- 
fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) 
FEBRUARY 
Program for Washington’ s Birthday 
Program for Lincoln’s Birthday 
Program for Valentine’s Day 
Program for Longfellow’s Birthday 
MARCH 
A Miscellaneous Sp-:ing Pro: 
A Program for Lowell’s 
APRIL 
A Program for Easter 
Arbor Day Program 
A Bird Day Program 
MAY 
Program 
rogram 
JUNE 
A Program for Flag Day 
A June-Time Program 


am 
irthday 


A Memorial Da 
A Temperance 





and more advanced pro- 


Size, Price, Etc, The set comprises ten volumes raf numbers, 


having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54x 


hin. They 


are well printed on good ore with strong and attractive beste covers 


and have many halftone il 


4 The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c 
The Price i The Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c 
All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 


Sets will not be otherwise broken 


ustrations for use in pantomimes, etc. 


t The Complete set of 10 Vols. 


Combination Rates 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols. ), and Normal Instructor, one year......$1.47 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), 


and Normal Instructor, two years..... 1.72 





The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), 


The Yoar’s Entertainments (Io vols.), 
Primary Plats, one year............ 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.) , 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), 


and Primary Plans, one year.......... 1.72 


and both Normal Instructor and 


and Seeley’s Question Book.............. 1.72 
and Every Day Plans.......... Saocedsosne. dade 
and The Pathfinder, one year.......,.. 1.72 


&—- The cloth bound edition of The Year’s Entertainments can be substituted in 
any of above combinations by adding 25c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE. N. Y. 











Picture Study-Michelangelo 


(Continued from page 22) 

He is chained to a pillar by a band 
running across the breast below the shoul- 
ders, his powers are just ebbing; the 
band sustains him; he almost hangs on 
it ; one shoulder is forced up, and towards 
this the ead inclines as it falls back- 
wards, The hand of this arm is placed 
on his breast; the other is raised in a 
bent position, behind his head, in such 
an attitude as in sleep we make a pillow 
of the arm, and it is fettered at the 
wrist.’’"—Grimm. 

The Sistine Chapel.—Julius II now in- 
vited Michelangelo to paint the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. At first he refused 
saying ‘‘I am a sculptor and not a paint- 
er,’’ and asked that the work be given to 
Raphael. But Julius insisted and the 
work was begun. Angelo employed the 
best frecso artists of Italy to help him. 
But he soon saw that his designs lost in 
power under their hands so he discharged 
them and did the work alone, seeing no 
one but the pope and his color grinder. 
For days he would not leave the build- 
ing lest some one would meddle with his 
work, He slept on the scaffold and drew 
up his food by a string. He was com- 
pelled to lie on his back while at work, 
and so steadily did he paint that his eyes 
were seriously injured. This celebrated 
fresco contains over three hundred figures, 
all larger than life, and some are fifteen 
feet long. The technical obstacles to be 
overcome in such work can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have tried over 
head decorations. 

The subjects for the fresco were taken 
from the book of Genesis, with great 
figures of sibyls and prophets. God the 
Fathcr is represented as separating light 
from darkness and creating the greater 
and lesser lights of the firmament. Sur- 
rounded by angels, he commands the 
waters to bring forth everything which 
lives in the sea. He breathes into man 
the breath of life and forms Eve. Both 
are driven from the garden; Abel is sac- 
rificed. The flood comes and Noah and 
his family are saved. ‘‘The ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel contains the most per- 
fect work done by Michelangelo in his 
long and active life. Here his great 
spirit appears in its noblest dignity, in its 
highest purity.’’—Ag/er. 





St. Peter’s.—Yet itis néitheras asculp- 
|tor nor painter that Michelngelo left 
| the most enduring influence, but as an 
architect. For seventeen years after he 
was seventy-two, he worked on St. Peter’s, 
devoting himself to this great labor with- 
out compensation. Tohim ‘‘to labor was 
to pray’’ and he gave his time and talent 
as a free gift to God. ‘‘Tke dome of St.. 
Peter’s, soaring to tle skies is his finest 
monument. The self-sustaining, airy 
quality of thisstupendous structure hushes 
the beholder into silence; and yet that 
same quality of poise, strength and suffi- 
ciency marksall the works of this colossus, 
whether it be painting, sculpture or ar- 
chitecture.’’—Hubbard. 





The tendency to persevere, to persist in 
spite of hindrances, discouragements, and 
impossibilities—it is this that in all 
things distinguishes the strong soul from 
the weak.—Carlyle. 

Nothing can bring you peace but your- 


self. Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles.—merson. 


In character, in manners, in stvle, in 
all things, the supreme excellence is 








ae os 











simplicity.—Longfellow. 
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Ral LWAY MAIL CLERKS — 
200 S EMPLOYEES to be appointed 
during 1910. Spring Examinations every- 
where. Salary $600 to $1400, Steady.wor 
Short hours.” Common education suffi- 
cient, Write immediately. for Schedule 
showing places of Examinations. VE 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FREE, 
FRANKLIN ‘INSTITUTE, 
Dept. N. 129, Rochester, N. Y. 








Do You Like to Draw? 


Sketch This Picture aéd Draw a Face on it. 


Many people have a natural tal- 
ent for drawing, but few realize 
the actual value of it, isachool 
will develop 3 your talent in the 
most practical way so you ean sell 
your work and eartbonists are well 
paid, tudents of this school 
take uo finaneial risk. Enclose 6c. 
for a portfolio * cartoons and 
sample lesson 











IT PAYS BIG to M 
Amuse The Public With flan 


tory, religion, temperance work and 
Jasongsillustrated. One man can do 


it. in 
any locality fora inan — oe 
— to showin ch 

uses, lodge ‘Cent Aves vlog rs 


rae Five Cent, fii 


rooms. Motion 

Fronts, $10 to to over $100 per eFiims and Song doit, cy ach eal 

Is gone easy; write to us. we'll tell eau how. Cai free. 
SUPPLY CO.,829 Ilinois Bank +e Chicago 


CENTS trial 13 wks, 2) vb A LYrAR 
In _ this illustrated ted, 
fa hfinele 


national weekly all 








the important news 
ofthe world is stated clear- dural tees 
tures of great inte! rest. Itis sincere, reliable, entertaining 
—THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for 150. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, ¢ allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remed y fordiarrhaa, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 




















Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in 4 
culture, poe go Fo 


peat Forestry, Poultry Culture a 

Science ender Prof. Brooks of the. Maes, 
Agricultural epee Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able on in leading 


Bot es. 
CE SCHOOL 4 
. 136 Suse 





Prof. Brooks 


THE HOM NDE! 
SPRINGFIEL 


HAIR ON THE Face 


MRS. 1 mM. N. ate H4 me Long Pitag Cake 


Bent on A 

















proval. 
TRUST You TEN! DAYS. BAIR Switca 

Send a lock of your hair, aud we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short stm 
fine human hair switch to match, Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten davs, or sell 3 
and get your switeh Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
= switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 

Anna Are Dept. 610 
4 git Quincy 8t. Chicago 








SONG WRITERS — ‘COMPOSERS 


Send us your song lyrics, gongs: 

Immediate or emesis faranteod if’ epomaen merit, 

We publish “* Blu ne Bell” and other big successes, 
he F. B. HAVILAND PUB. 

132 West 37th Street, New York. 
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Rheumatism 
CURED 


T hrough the Feet 





Just Send Your Name on a Postal. 


and Get FREE TO TRY MY $1 
External Remedy That 


Is Curing Thousands 
Leer : 





eiageaey6 DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


ic Foot Drafts. cured Col. Geo. D. Alex- 
ander, a civil war veteran, of Rusten, La., age 
84, after 20 years suffering, and after medicines 
and baths had failed. 

Magic Foot.Drafts cured Mrs. C. Hill, of 
Medford, Ore., 5 years ago, after Som 14 years 
of Rheumatism. She has had no attack since. 

‘oot Drafts saved the little boy of Mrs. 
Neroy baie: of Ellington, Mo,, from being a 
cripple for life from in aiminatory Rheumatism, 
writes his mother, two years ago—no return of 
rheumatism, 

Magic ~— Drafts cured Mrs. G. W. Johnson, 
Ridgeway, O., after 18 years suffering. Had 
spent hundreds of dollars trying to get cured. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured J. Priest, of Uxbridge, 
England, after 85 years of pain. Cured 3 years 
ago. Noreturn. 

A million people, all over the world, have ac- 
cepted our approval offer, and nearly all of 
them, we hope, are cured to stay cured, Many 
thousands of them have written us grateful 
letters, which we are proud to show anyone in- 
terested. This great remedy stands alone as 
the one absolutely 
safe, couvenient 
external treat- 
ment,, so sure to 
cure ‘that we ask 
no money’ in ad- 
vance. ust send 
your address. Re- 
turn mail brings re. the Drafts, prepeid, Try 
them as directed, then, if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit "received, send us One Dollar. 
alg they cost you nothing. You og ny and 
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ARE YOU TEACHING GEOGRAPHY? 


You will have few failures in examinations if 
the-pupils of your ents c' use Cheney's 
Question Book Ai enced Jecvens in 
Geography” in daily class w 

Tre it, you will be delighted uk the interest 


aroused ‘and with results obtained. Single copy 
2 cents: “Address 
MG. CHENEY, Pud., Franklinville, N. Y. 
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Visitors at Evergreen Inn 
(Continued from page 25,) 

the little story she told the children of 
how she discovered their preference for 
sunflower. seed is very interesting I will 
mention it, as many of us would like to 
know of something else to give the 
squirrels when nuts are scarce. 

‘*A year ago we had a long row of sun- 
flowers in our garden that were greatly 
admired by passers-by. Suddenly the 
flowers seemed to be disappearing most 
unaccountabiy, but one day just after 
dinner, happening to look out of the win- 
dow, I sawthe cause of their strange van- 
ishing. A sunflower appeared to be walk- 
ing off down the garden path. As it 
came nearer tothe house it was discovered 
that a squirrel was the motive power. 
The sunflower being so large screened the 
little thief so well that he could scarcely 
be seen, as he held the flower upright by 
the stem. He ran along the fence until 
opposite the tree where he had his nest, 
when he paused for an instant, then with 
a quick spring, struck the trunk of the 
tree and bounded up holding fast his 
treasure until he reached one of the high- 
er branches, when he settled down to en- 
joy his hardly earned dinner.’’ 


Elementary Agriculture 
(Continued from page 13) 

for the slight lateral development of roots 
and for the tillering or stooling of the 
pliant. Corn should be planted from 
thirty-six to forty-two inches apart to 
give room for cultivation implements 
and for large root development. Other 
crops that need not be planted so far 
apart as corn are 
because of the necessity for tilling them 
with implements drawn fy horses. 
The quantity of wheat sowed per acre 
varies from six to eight pecks;' oats 
from nine to ten pecks; and corn (forty- 
two inches apart, 3557 hills per acre) 
three grains per hill. As a rule, any 
greater. quantity than that named pro- 
duces a weaker stalk and smaller grains; 
a Jess quantity may produce a larger stalk 
and a larger grain, but the producing 
power of the soil nor the plant is up to 
the maximum limit. 

Many times seeds fail to grow on ac- 
count of lack of vitality or on account of 
injury to the germ. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not seeds should be 
planted, or whether a greater or less 
quantity should be planted, some test 
should be made. In determining the 
vitality of corn, a very simple test is 
to take an ordinary box, say two feet 


long and eighteen inches wide, and 
merk it off into squares about two 
inches each way. Place in it about 


four inches of sand, take eacli ear that 
is to be tested and remove two grains 
from about two inches from the tip, two 
from the middle, and two from near thie 
butt of the ear; place these six grains 
about an inch or an inch and a half deep 
in the little two inch square; proceed 
the same with each ear until the wliole 
number to be used for pianting has had 
sample grains removed from them. If 
this box is kept where it is moderately 
warm, in five days each grain sliould ap- 
pear above the sand in a good vigorous 
condition. If any grain fails to grow, 
one should pick out the ear from which 
it was taken and discard it. Oats and 
wheat can be tested by rapidly counting 
out even hundreds of grains and planting 
them in such a box as has already been 
described, except tliere need be no squares 
marked off in the sand. To save one the 
trouble of taking each grain between the 


. 


usually so planted | 


INSTRUCTOR 

fingers and sticking it into the sand, the 
grains may be scattered over the top of 
the sand and a piece of cheese-cloth laid 
over them. On this lay a cover of about 
one inch of sand. In this test as for the 
corn, the sand should be kept sufficiently 
damp to induce sprouting. If one finds 
at the end of four or five days that one- 
third of the seeds failed to sprout, then if 
he desires to sow eight pecks of good seed 
per acre, twelve pecks must be used. 
Clover and timothy seed frequently fails 
to grow because the plant was harvested 
before the seed had developed. Some- 
times the clover plant withers and dies 
when it is sown in oats. It may do the 
same thing in wheat: In part this is due 
to wheat, and particularly to the oats, 
requiring sucha large supply of water 
during the period of the ripening of the 
grain. The loss of water on this account 
and the intense sunshine causes the deatii 
of the little plant. The first cutting of 
clover contains few or no seeds on account 
of its not being visited by bumble-bees. 
The second cutting is the seed crop. In 
the event wheat or oats has been affected 
with smut it should be treated to a gen- 
erous* sprinkling of a preparation of for- 


deliyde to three gallons of water, or one 
pint of formaldehyde to fifty gallons of 
water.) This can be done by spreading 
the seed on a clean barn floor and using 
an ordinary sprinkling can. The seed 
should be stirred so ilat each seed re- 
ceives some part of the preparation. 








Crop Rotations 

In an earlier day and in some places 
at the present time, crops are grown con- 
tinuously on one piece of ground. The 
| prairie land of the west and the Red River 
| Valley of the Dakotas were at one time 
thouglit to possess an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of plant food. It has been learned 
that the continuous growing of wheat or 
of corn has made such large drauglits 
upon this food supply that the yield has 
Manures 
into 


made a very marked decrease. 
were at one time burned or thrown 
nearby streams; at present, manures and 
commercial fertilizers are resorted to, to 
make up the loss in plant food. It has 
been found that changing from year to 
year the crops that are growing on one 
field helps to conserve plant food and soil 
moisture, This changing of the crops 
from year to year is known as crop rota- 
tion. Tlere are what are called two-year, 
three-year, four-year and five-year rota- 
tions. Three, four and five-year rotations 
are most common. A tliree-year rotation 
would ‘be corn, wheat 
four-year rotation, corn, oats, 
clover , 


wheat 


meadow two years. It has been deter- 
mined that wheat will yield from two to 


in rotation; corn will yield nearly three 
times as much when grown in rotation. 
Since in any rotation the cereals with- 
draw varying quantities of nitrogen, pot- 


Constipation— 
Nearly Every One Gets It 


The bowels show first sign 
of things going wrong. A 
* Cascarel taken every night 
as needed keeps the bowels 
working naturally without 


grip, gripe and that upset 





sick feeling. os 
‘Ten cent-bex, week's. treatment. 
Alldrug stores. Biggest seller in 


theworld—million boxes a month. 





and clover; a| 
and | 
a five-year rotation would be | 
corn, oats, wheat, clover and timothy for 


four bushels more per acre when grown | 





maldehyde and water (one ounce formal- | 
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Buy Direct 
from the 
Importer 







16°PLUME 
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Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH CURL OSTRICH PLUME 


16 in. in length, of finest grade male ostrich. Extra 
wide lustrous flues with heavy groo ving | ne ad. White 
or Black. nehes . $1.7 ts $2.75 
WILL ow PLUME Ss 

Magnificent stylish willow plumes with heavy droop- 
ing head, made of the finest selected mule stock; 
potted by hand. All colors, 

- . 87,95 





95 Winch. . $645 I8ineh . 
“OUR UNUSUAL " GUARAN’ TEE 
If these feathers are not.as represented andcan be bought anywhere at 
less than double he price, money will be refunded. Sent prepaid, 
securely packed, on receipt of express or post office money order. 


WM. H, MILLER CO,, Dept, B, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 














ATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST COMMERCIAL TYPE is being 
done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS OF 
PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEMEN- 
TATY SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY, BOs- 
TON and hundreds of other 7.s.es in the Kast and 
Middle West. ‘These are the pupils who have 
followed the PALMER METHOD PLAN WITH 
STRICT FIDELITY under teachers who have 
been taught by us. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers 
in school systems in which the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing has been adopted completely. 
Others may have this compiete course, through 
correspondence, for ten dollars. One copy of the 
self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid 
25 cents, 

The A. N. PALMER CO., 
30 Union Square, 
New York City. 


‘a IMPERIAL” ;:,. 


In Your Own Home at OUR RISK 


If it does not prove the 
best looker, cooker and 
baker you ever saw, send it 
back at our expense. 

Direct from factory to 
you at WHOLESALE PRICE. 
Freight prepaid. 

Has exclusive features not on 
any other range—such as Stone 
Oven Bottom, Odor Hood, Oven 
Thermometer, Ash Sifter, etc., etc., 

Easy Credit terms if wanted. 

Write today for Free Catalog and prices. 


The Imperial Steel Range Co., 527 State St., Cleaveland, 0 


) Valentine Post mare ADe 











in colors, Gold or Silver Cupids, Hearts, ete. 
6 pkgs. 50¢, J, D. Wednell, 39 Canal St, Chicago 








The Teacher 
Not Overlooked 


‘*What is the matter with the 
magazines,’’ asks the Journal of 
Educalion, ‘‘that they make no 
serious study of public education 
and the teacher ?’’ 

*¢ The Teacher”’ is the theme 
of a searching and highly inter- 
esting study in the February, 1910 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 


The author, Elia W. Peattie of 
Chicago, studies the teacher in 
the largest aspect, taking a na- 
tional view of her, or him, and 
her relations to the family. The 
article is the first of a series in 
this magazine, ‘‘The Friends of 
the Family,’’ and is charmingly 
illustrated. Every teacher in the 
United States will want to read it. 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Pantomimes, Etc., Suitable for Primafy and Intermediate Grades 


For Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays 


The Washington Celebration at Riverside— 
A “continuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently, Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableanx or charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents, 

Fin Pe Siecle Washingson’s Birthday Exer- 
cises —For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Revitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features. 15 cents, 

The Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Honor— Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Uan be given by 10 boys and 
10 wirls, though fewer will answer. 15 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A_ spectaeular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or 2A boys. Unique and original. 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of -authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school, 25 cts, 

Fin De Siecle Lincotn'’s Birthday Exercises— 
For all grades. Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing, Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. lMicents, 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League— 
Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the characters 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
andachorus, Inthe latter there are 6 boys and 7 
girls(Grammar or High School), Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining. Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective, 15 cents, 

Master George Washinaton: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party—A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but tive of each required, 15 cents, 





Acme Declamation Book, The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves mnuch time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is forrone or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big bo & and girls or little folks, ete., a feature 


whore value every hurried teacher will readily 
appreciate, 30c. 
Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 


The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 25 cts, 

Comic Entertainer—Kecitations, monologues 
dialogues, 25c. 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings, Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Comic Reciter. ‘Very Funny.” 25c. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 


and 


Macaualay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts 

Model Dialogues, By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and-emotion, 30c, 

Popular Dialogues.. By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, graveand gay. 30c, 

Prescott’s * Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces.in prose aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage, cts. 

The Dolly Show—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage, 1c. 


Choice! Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems. KATHERINE T. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose, The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, 111, Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
hook contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set,of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. ee 


Wiant’s Drilis.—LuciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS. 

Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick  Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c¢ each, ‘ 








POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


This collection is made up of well-known favorites. : 
companied by Lesson Talks on how to render it intelligently, dramatically and pleasingly. 
Instruction 1 
no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice. rs 
Issued in four separate books, each containing seven or 


By GRACE B. FAXON. 
prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher of elocution, 
word; 2 
Pautomimes are included in each part. 
more selections. 


PART I—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime); a ir 
An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman ; How to 
; PART Il—Jesus. Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride 
of Jennie McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; The First Thanksgiving; In the 
: John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; Somebody’s Motner. 


Have Drunk My Last Glass; 


Burn a Heap; Toa Waterfowl; Jerry. 


Signal Box; 


Rose of Summer (Pi.ntomime); College Oil Cans ; 5 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 


Rocket’s Christmas; 
How 


Tonight; Little 
Ages (Pantomime); 
Barbara Frietchie ; 


Issued in Four Parts, Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. 


He Saved St. Michael's; ‘ I d 
The Bells; The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 


Each selection ac 
Lessous 
is given almost line by line, word by 
Popular selections for 


Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I 


PART III—The Last 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
PART IV—Rock of 
The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; 


Tom; Kate Shelly; 


All in one cloth bound volume, $1.00 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


A delightful series of short Plays and Exercises, ; . 
apted for younger pupils: written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 
Kvery play tried and proven before publication in this form. 

Price, 10 cents each; the twelve bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A bright littl Christmas play in three acts. Several 
sones to familiar airs. About pDineteen characters, 

Mother Goose Party, By Rosemary Richards, 

Tery simple in dialogue and costume. Fach child 
has little to learn, and play may be lencthened or 
shortened as desired 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bushee, 
troducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
pers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
\ New Year's Play, easily costumed and full of color, 
I4irls and 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A_ very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six senarate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc. 
ing dolls in each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice K. Allen and T. B. 
Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main characters, and as many others as 
desired, 

Red, White and Bluc. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautifulgibbon drill for 6,12, 18 or 24 girls, 


In- 
Har- 
more, 


some with drills and marches, principally ad- 


Kach play in separate book. 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By &. Emily 
Potter, Separate songs and drills for both boys and 
cirlsand a finale together. With music. Any num- 
ber of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Makinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
tery made famous by her. Bright, catchy music, 20 
or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine, By Laura Rountree Smith, Sev- 
eral children costumed as flowers, and others with 
water pots and rakes, Much singing, all to familiar 
airs, ending with a fine drilland march, Thirty girls 
and nine boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers, Seven small 
boys make a garden. Mother Nature and the fairies, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and six little 
girls and seven little boys appear at the party of the 
flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Little 
Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey and 
eirls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar airs. 
As many children may take part as desired. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


to supply ample material for every possible occasion. 
They are arranged by months--one book for each 
month of the school year. 


Size, Price, Etc. 


printed on g 


rice {rs Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ / 
PIie j the Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c 


Sets will not be otherwise broken. All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25. 
Order These Books 
BB™ See extended advertisement and special combinaiions elsewhere in this journal. f 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.! 


is a set of ten 
books intended 


The set comprises ten volumes 
having from 40 to 48 double column 
size 5%x8% inches. They are well 
ood paper with strong and attractive 


$1.00 serra. 


NOW, TO-DAY, and if not -entirely satis- 
factory return them to us and your moncy 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ash, and phosphorus, there should be 
returned to the soil the same elements of 
plant food either in the barnyard ma- 
nures, green manures (green rye, oats, or 
clover plowed under,) or in the nodules 
that grow on the roots of clover, alfalfa, 
soy beans, and other pod plants, such as 
the garden pea and bean. In the ma- 
nures and commercial fertilizers much 
of the potash and phosphoric acid will be 
returned, and from the nodules much of 
the nitrogen. Lime should not be used 
except to add that element to sandy soils 
where it is desired to grow alfalfa’ and 
to other soils that have been found to be 
sour, 
Crop rotation also prevents the growth 
of weeds and the inroads made by insects 
and fungus diseases, The purslanes will 
grow in open cultivated crops such as 
corn and potatoes, but white-top, golden 
rod, and weeds of that kind cannot grow 
there because the is disturbed too 
often. White-top, wild carrot or Queen 
Anne’s Lace usually grows in meadows. 
A meadow having these weeds should be 
plowed up and given to some cultivated 
crop. Meadows allowed to lie many 
years become the home of larvae (worms) 
which early attack corn that has been 
planted in these fields, Fungus dis- 
| eases that attack potatoes or tobacco do 
| not attack wheat. If wheat follows pota- 
| toes or tobacco, there is sufficient time for 
| the fungus disease to pass away before 
| the same ground is planted to these crops. 
In crop rotations there must be at least 
one that is immediately a money crop 
and one should be a combined forage 
| and plant food crop. While wheat does 
does not pay in some localities it is 
grown to bring in a rotation of clover as 
| a forage and plant food crop. Whatever 
crops are raised, there should be as much 
consideration for the restoration of plant 
food, and the maintaining of the fertility 
of the soil as for the dollars and cents 
that can be secured from the marketing 
of the crop. 


soil 








English 
(Continued from page 13) 


‘*What two relations of nouns and pro- 
nouns have we just learned? Let us look 
for stiil anotker. In tlhe sentence ‘The 
flock follow the shepherd,’ find the sub- 
ject; the verb; tell the kind of verb. If 
the verb is transitive what else must the 
sentence contain? Yes, a receiver, or 
object. Find it. 

‘*You need not be disturbed if the 
name of this new relation of the noun 
does not mean much to you. This new 
relation is called the objective; you see 


January 1910": 


ART Scholarshi 


SEE 
A wonderful opportunity to a 
limited number who write at 
once, If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare an undeveloped 
artist. Youneedonly slight train- 
zug to develop your accomplish- 
ment. In order to prove the won- 
derful success of our exclusive 





methods, ‘mn will 


. ive away a limited 
scholarships absolutely free. foment 


or your present employment, We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, right at home, 4y mail, All’ we 
ey that you devote a partot your timetotheseabsorb- 
£ dred. ic. stud: 
and graduates prove the wonderful succesg.of our methods, ° 


$20 to $100 a Week 23:85, c47ne¢ by 
bon. a pe for art ists. 

men and women greater now than ever béfo 
every branch. Great artists your instructors. Sa: 
of teaching as aré in use in the great ateliers of Paris, ; 
Write Now for handsome and Free Scholar- 
ship Offer. Don’t waita minute. Ifyou want 

to know how you may achieve success and prominence 


through talents which you may not even dream Possess 
then write for our Special Limited Offer today, = . 











LFINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 2351, Omaha, Neb. 





WHAT'S YO 
OCCUPATIC 













ping its students. for 
tions in railroad station work an 
arantees employment to all graduates 
Railronis today are seeking men trained by this 
system. Write for book, «What It Does. 
The Graden System of Railroad Training 
633 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





















They rest the mind— 
115 Varieties of Puzzles sharpen the witsvand 
brighten the intellect. Our fam- 
ous a a horse-shoes 10c or 3 of 
our leaders for 25c or7 for 50c with 
solutions and catalog of all others. 


WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS, Desk 1, St. Pasl, Minn 


PRINTING BARGAINS 
1000 Fine No. 61Envelopes printed for $1.35 3 1000 
Fine Printed Letter Heads for #1,603 1000 Circu- 
culars 5x8 printed for%1.25. Express paid. Send 
orders at once. Address, C. E. HAMMOND, Fine 
Printer, Lock Box, 223 Portsmouth, Ohio, 
troducing medical and toi- 


I ADI ES let preparations needed 








are making big wages in 





by every 400-T, 48 EK. Van 
woman, Address Mrs. Colton, Buren St., Chicago. 
5 colored Gold and Embossed Cards 
F 


5 Christmas POST CARD FREE 


Send only 2c stamp and receive 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 90, Topeka, Kan. 





500 Supplementary problems in Arithmetic, classi- 
fied with answers. Subject fully covered. Just 
what you need forexaminations. Price 20c, 6 copies $1. 
A. KENT MILLER, Somerset, Pa. 


Valentine & Easter Cards { ) 


Gold, Silver colored. No trash. Satisfaction, 

6 pkgs. 50ce, J, LEE, 23 Canal St., Chicago, 
Do_ you write Short Stories ? 
Will you write Short Stories? 


MONEY We want Short Stories. 
FOR Write for onr plan 
Square, 


BRA INS (Formerly Syracuse) 


WE PAY SSO AMOR] ae poultry 























rig 
stock de Address 
Graken COMPANY, Xaete WLinots. 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Te Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New 


ork. 
WE PAY $90 aMo LARY 
1 expenses to introduce and 








all stock new 3 steady 
work. Address IMPERIAL CO.,042, PARSONS. KANS. 





the noun or pronoun so situated is the 
object of the verb. (The object of a 
preposition should be given here.) 


$2A DA 


ART CARD CO., 43K Lewis Block, Buffalo, N. Y° 


can be made at home during spare 
time, tinseling Postcards. _. 
work. Samples and advice 10c. 





‘What topic have we been studying 
this mor ‘ing? (Relation.) With what 


OUR TIMES for currentevents, 10 weeks 15 cts 


Best ofall. Testit. Our Times, Wash., D. C, 





two parts + { speech are we dealing? 
‘*What ftlree relations may nouns and 
pronouns vave? I shall give you another 


Catalogue of thousands Free 
8. French, 24 W, 22d St., New, York 


PL AYS tnterttivments PL, AYS 





term for ‘yelation;’ the grammars call it 
‘case.’ What is case? What two parts of 


Monthly and expenses to men and women to 


$90 advertise, leave samples and collect names. 


Write at once. Silverton Co., F52, Chicago 





speech have case? What three cases have 
you learned? Define each. Give an 


GET Pathfinder with your teachers paper. Write us for 
price naming paper you want. Pathfinder, Wash. D. C. 





illustration of each. 

‘There is much more to be learned 
about,case. We have only taken the 
most easily understood phases of the topic 
today. You have just laid the founda- 
tion; the rest we shall reserve for future 
study. 
‘*During study period, you may copy 
from your grammars the definitions of 





each case. You may write out the ex- 


Don’t Weara Truss 





signs PLASTER-PADS are diff t 
EE m phe palatal treet dnd 
_ self-adhesiv they hold the 
ture in place withou 
3 buckles or springs cannot 
+h so cannot chafe or com 
against the pelvic bone. 
mete cine in 
Privacy Fhowente 
have successfully treated themselves with- 
out hindrance from work. ; a 
Wert Drag Lew. ~4 
. We 
by sending 





ercise given under this topic.’’ 
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Kditor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
soinething to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
put Prof. Mills delights in heiping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 ceuts postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

1. If a certain principal at 4% amounts 
to $560 in a certain time, and at 6% for 
the same time would have amounted to 
$640, what is the principal and what is 
the time? 

Solution— 

$560-=amount of a certain principal for 
a certain time at 4%. 

$640—amount of same principal for same 
time at 6%. 

$640-—$560—$80, difference in amounts, 
and 

6%—4%=2%, difference. in the rates 
of interest. Therefore, 

2% of the principal for the s1tem=8o. 

1% of the principal for the time {4o, 


mer of the principal for the time=$160. 
Then, 

$560—$160=$400, the required prin- 
cipal, 

4% of $400 for 1 year=$16. Then, 

$160-+-$16=10, the time required in 
years. — 

2. When $805 is the amount of a certain 


principal for three years at a certain 
rate of interest, $1050 is the amount of 


tlle same principal for Io years at the same | 
What is the principal, | 
| taining six acres. 


rate of interest. 
and what is the rate of interest? 
Solution— 

$1050=-amount of a certain principal 
for 3 yrs. at a-certain rate. 

$805 --amount of same principal for Io 
years at same rate. 

$1050—$805—$245, difference 
amounts, and 

10 years—3 yrs.=7 years, difference in 
time. Therefore, interest on principal 
for 7 years—$245. 

Interest on principal for 1 year=$35, 
and interest on principal for 3 years=$103. 
Then, 

$805—$105—$700, the required princi- 
pal. 

1% of $700 for 1 year=$7. Then, 

$35-+$7=5; .°. 5%—the required rate 
of interest. 

3. A farmer paid $76 for calves and 
sheep, paying f for calves, and $2 for 
sheep. He sold ¥ of his calves and 2 of 
lus sheep for $23, thereby losing 8% on 
their cost. How many of each did he 
buy? 

Solution— 

Let 100% —cost of ¥ of his calves, and 
2 of his sheep. 

8% =rate of loss on this cost. Then 

92%==selling price of ¥ of his calves 
ana ? of his sheep. ‘ 

-*s 92%=$23 
1% ~$.25 

100 % $25, cost of &% ofhis calves, and 
2 of his sheep. 

(1) .*. Cost of Kof the calves+cost of 
2 of the sheep=$25. 

(2) Cost of all the calves+cost of § of 
the sheep=$100. But 

(3) Cost of all the calves+cost of all 
the sheep=$76. 

(4) .*. cost of 3 of the sheep=$24. 

(5). Cost of } of the sheep $8, and 

6) Cost of al/ the sheep=$4o. Then, 


in the 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 
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$76—$40=$36, cost of all the calves. 

.*. $36-+-$3=12, the number of calves, 
and , 

$40--$2—20, the number of sheep. 

4. Which is the better investment, 
bonds at 95 drawing 5% or bonds at 115 
drawing 6% %? 

Soiution— 

A hundred dollar 5% bond bouglit at 
95 will cost $95 and earn $5. 

1% of $95 -95 cents. 

$5+-95 cents=5,';; 5;y%=rate of 
profit on the cost of 5% bonds. 

A hundred dollar 64% % bond bought at 
II5 will cost $115 and earn $6.25. 

1% of $115=$1.15. 
$6.25--$1-15—53$ 5 0. S13% 
profit on the cost of 6% % bonds. 

Since the rate of profit on the cost of 
the 6% % bonds exceeds thie rate of profit | 
on the cost of the 5% bonds, the invest- | 
ment in the 6% % bonds is the better. | 

| 
| 





-rate of 


5. To what single discount is a discount 
of 20, 12 and Io equal? 
Solution— 

Let 100% =the list price. 

100% —20%=80%, amount left after 
first discount. 

12% of 80%=9.6%, second discount. | 

80% —9.6% =70.4%, amount left after 
second discount. 

10% of 70.4% 

70.4% —7.04 % ==63.36% , amount left af- 
ter third discount. | 

100 % —63.36 % —36.64%, the single dis. | 
count to which the three discounts are 
equivalent. 

6. About a circular field, 80 rods in di- 
ameter, is a road of uniform width con- 
What is the width of | 
the road? 
Solution— 

80° X .7854—=5026.56 square rods, area of 
circular field. | 

6X 160 sq. rd.960 square rods, area of 
the road. Then, 

5026.56 sq. rd.+o60 sq. rd.—5986.56 
square rods, area of the field and the road 
about it. 

V 3986.5 6287, 3 rods, diameter of the 
field plus twice the width of the road. 

¥% of (87.3—80) 3.65 rods, width of 
the road as required. 

7. Find tlie diameterof a sphere whose 
surface and volume are numerically equal. 
Solution— 

Let D=diameter of the sphere. 

3.1416X D*=its surface, and 

.5236XD*=its volume. Then, 

.5236X D*=3.1416X D?, and, by divid- 
ing this equation by .5236xDé¢, 

D-6. 

Therefore, the diameter of a sphere 
whose surface is numerically equal to its 
volume, is 6. 


8. Find the diameter of a circle whose 
area is numerically equal to Io times its 


circumference. ° 


Mary i. Oeléman’s 
way Dale neeetees 


Then 









en’ n 

wash off nor look unnat- 
Has no sediment, so it’s neither sticky nor 
ie a pure and clear as water. 





















15 CTS. brings you Our Times 13 weeks. Oldest and 
best current-events paper. Our Times, Wasb., D. C. 
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Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation, 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 
at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 

—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 
er cent, 

4 Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors, It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 
in caring for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans, Apply 
three or four times a year for best results. P 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense, 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet “‘Dust and Its Dangers.’” Write fora copy. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 

































7.04%, third discount. | Reliable Hair Goods On Approval | 














Your choice of these hair goods specials sent on 10 | 
days Approval. 20 inch long real hair switch 85c. 
Natural wavy switch, 20 inches long, $1.50. Coronet 

3. 


EASY transfering newspaper and other 
pictures to drawing paper for 
schoolroom use by 


IDEAL PREPARATION 


Cheap, Homemade, Efficient 








Six two-cent stamps brings full directions 
PRIN. E. G. BALDWIN, Northfield, Vt. 









































School Furnishings 
WITHOUT COST 


Twelve-inch Li- 





Sectional Bookcase 


Teachers Liberally Rewarded 


No. 316 teva Globe 
FOR CONDUCTING A No. 35 
LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 
A SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, C0-OPERA- & 


TIVE PLAN 


whereby the teacher. pupil and 
parent co-operate for the good 
of all. 

THE SCHOOL RECEIVES 
valuable Larkin Premiums, 
which represent the saved ex- 
penses and profits of the middle- 
men, the result of direct Fac- 
tory-to-Family dealing. 


If your school needs a Library 
Globe, Swivel-Chair, Flat-fop or 
Roll-Top Desk, Bookcase, Li- 
brary Books, American Flag, 
Framed Pictures, Wall-Clock, Li- 











Offered, together with $16.00 worth of “ 2 
Larkin Products, for $15.0; or given brary Table or Piano, it can be 


ae obtained by a Larkin School Club 

which sells to parents THE BEST Teas, Coffee, Cocoa, Bak- 

ing Powders, Spices, Flavoring Extracts, Prepared Puddings, 

Peanut Butter, Macaroni, Salad Dressing, Shredded Cocoa- Given with $10.00 worth of 
nut, and many other Food Specialties—also the best Toilet ‘**" "rote 

and Laundry Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, Perfumes, Notions, Sun- 
dries, etc.,—over 325 daily home needs of Superior Quality to select from—AT 
ORDINARY RETAIL PRICES. 


School Boards and Superintendents strouglyen- 
dorse Larkin School Clubs wherever introduced. 


The Larkin School- 
A SIMPLE AND Club Has Helped 


PRACTICAL PLAN 
Thousands of Schools 


Litkitt Co. It Can Help Yours 


School-Club Dept., Mail Coupon for Com- 
Buffalo, N. Y. information — It BS Cs ccc apednddesbdcdnetentsenatbesetaceeaann 


plete 
will Interest You. 


SCHOOL FUNDS 
EASILY RAISED 


CUT HERE—MAIL TODAY 
Larkin School-Club Dept: Please mail,postpaid, 
Product and Premium List 12, and complete 
School-Club information, 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strang Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made. 


Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22inches, each 5 cents 


Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Lago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban- 
quet, Large Hiawatha, His Canoe, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Vriday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe amd (the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father, 


Mother Goose Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


lock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Kater, My Son John, 

Hi Diddle, Diddle, Ktc., Mother Goose at 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Picnic, 


Program Stencils 
Price, prepaid, each 10 cents 


Design of grapes with fancy double letters six 
inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall. 

Design of bunnies and roses, with double letter 
for two color work, <A pretty design for spring, 
Size 17x40 inches. 


Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Eexkimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es- 
kinoat Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
eskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, Polar 
Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 


Faney double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches, 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
lars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft. Longtellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowe., 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Eskimo 
and Home, Kxskimo Mother and Two Children, 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Klephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Kegle 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, 
bonnet Baby, Duteh Baby, Overall Boy, Duteh Boy, 
Duteh Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects 
Apple Blossoms, Duteh Children, Jack O' Lanterns 
Easter Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As 
sorted Flowers, Grapes. Corn Shocks, Purapki 
Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, Rabbits with "Kges 


BUSYWORK 


r 
»\s)) STENCILS 
) hy Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts, 
Set No. 2 
Size 5xS inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Beave: 
sun 





a>) 


Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fine 









CRORE GE BNG BODES 0 «0:6 0600 0000008000000 

Human Body Showing Vital Organs......... 10 cts, 
Heart Showing allthe Parts...............65- 10 cts, 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, cic 10 ets. 
Stomach and [ntestines.... lo cts, 
Ear Showing all the Parts.......0ccceee coeee 10 cts, 
Eye Showing all the Parts........ecseseeeeeees 5 cts 


Alphabet Stencils 

These stencils are used to pre- 
pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical, 
Set 24,in, high like A” for ......10e 
Set i2in. high like *A”’ for.......40e 
Set 6 in. high like“ B" for........25¢ 
Set 5in. high like the “Roll of 

Honor” stencil illustrated for..20c 
Set din. high, handsome double 






LevA \ ) letters, capitals and small let- 
{ 8 EEA A yer 2c 
4 | Set Medium Slant for black 
\}} 7) ) board, capitals. small letter® 
— eee Ite 
A Te Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for............ 10c 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
ters amd figures FOF. .o...6 ceceecccerecsescnscnees loc 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





AEE 


The above stencil, 22 inches high, for 5 cents. 
Overall Boy with Gun for 5 cents. 
Large Patriotic Calendar for 10 cents. 


LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x¥M inches. Each 10 Cents 


Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
May tlower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Kight Deer, 
Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas 
Tree, A Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Christ Child, 
Htolly Calendar, Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Koss, Boys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, Madonna and 


Flag, Colonial Kelics, 


Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 





Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 


Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large double let- . 
See above cut, 


ters, deeorated with daisies. 
Size 22X34 inches. 


Very handsome. 


Large ow! with scroll decorated with violets and having dou- 
Quite appropriate for spring. 


ble letters for two color work. 


Size 22x34 inches, 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents, 


Children with Barrel of Apples, 
Cat-tailsand Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine, 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar, 
Large lireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar, 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for...... 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
10) Washington and Lincoln subjects for..... 10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for.............66 10 cents 
1) Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 






... 10 cents 
.-..10 cents 
r....10 cents 


10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorved for. 
10 Eskimo Stenciis, assorted for... 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorte 







10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.. ...10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for....... ...10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............. 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for...........06+ 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 
Borders 


Prepaid, each 5 cents 





Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawherries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Goslings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetabies, Brownies, Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossums, Bunting, vio- 
lets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
lowers, Dandelions, Jack-in the Pulpit, 





Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, fast Southern 
States, West Southern States, East-Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History, 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .‘ 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........30 cts 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any of the above named map stencils you 
wish for seatwork purposes. They are 8}. x11 inches 
and the price is 3cents each. 





SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER. ~— Blue Stamping Powder 
in ‘4 pound cloth bags, ready to use With small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10- cents, 


COLORED CHALK, — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 


Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


F..A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK. 


especially choice bit. 
offered for those which were accepted for 
publication, 
unusual collection. 
selections are included—poetry, prose, 
anecdote, sentiment. 


resentative of 


sion like this brings forth. 
also has at some tinie read or heard a 
poem or story which has particularly 
appealed to him, but which hevhas Jost. 


tion, preserved by some one else. 
idea of the book wis a good one, and the 
result is a book which everyone can cn- 
joy. 

$1.50. 


January i910 


Solution— j 
Let D=diameter of requimedciréle. 
Then, 
3.1416X D—its circumference, and 
.7854~ D*—its area. Then, we have, 
-7854X D?-31.416XD, and dividing 
this equation by .7854xD, we have, 
D~-4o. Therefore, the diameter of a 
circle whose area is numerically equal to 
Io times its circumference is 40. 





g. A and B can do a piece of work to- 
gether in 7% davs; A and C in 10 days; 
Band C in 15 days. How long will it 
take each to do it alone? 

Solution— 

7; ~~ part A and B can do in one day. 

fy part A and C can do in one day. 

js==part B and C can do iz one day.. 
rstyotrs=fo, twice the amount all 
can do in one day, 

.. ¥% of 5 =s'), part all can do in one 
day. 

{y—Ps=s5, part C can do in ote day. 

fi \.==60, number of days required tor 
C to do the work. 

y— (y=), part B can doin one day. 

3)—-,|,- 20, number of days required 
for B to do the work. 

Jy—ps— 72, part A can do in one day. 

13+, -12, number of days required for 
A to do the work. 

10. When it is 4 hr. 20 min. P. M. 65° 
25/ west longitude, what is the time 17° 
20/ east longitude? 


20 2 1 


Soiution— 

65° 25’+17° 20/==82° 45’, difference of 
longitude between the two places. 

82° 45/ corresponds to 5 hr. 31 min. of 
time. q 

4 hr. 20 min. +5 hr. 31 min.=g hr. 51 
min, 
Hence, when it is 4 hr. 20 min. P. M. 
65° 25/ west longitude, it is 9 hr. 51 min. 
P. M. 17° 20’ east longitude. 





‘*Heart Throbs’’ isa book with a unique 
name and one which was constructed on 
a unique plan, It bears upon its title 
page, ‘‘Contributed by 50,000 people,”’ 
which is a good niany to be represented 
one book, and each with a real ‘‘heart 
throb.’’ Three or four years ago the 
publishers of the National Magazine in- 
vited its readers tosend in some selection 
whiclsxhad particularly stirred their emo- 
tions, or which was deemed by them an 
Rewards were 


The result is seen in this 
Nearly a thousand 


Made up of the 
heart choices of such a number, it is rep- 
all. Everyone has some 
favorite bit laid up, either in memory, 
note book or scrapbook, which an occa- 
Everyone 


He is pretty apt to find it in this collec- 
The 


[Chapple Publishing Co., Boston. 


‘*The Home Educator,’’ ‘‘A journal 


of inspiration for those studying art,’’ is 
one of tlie helpful adjuncts put forth by 
the Correspondence Institute of Scranton, 
Pa., in their great educational work. lt 
is not sold but distributed only to prize 
winners in art contests among students ot 
the Institute. 
Vol. 4, No. 2 has 32 large pages, and is 
filled with just the material which will 
best carry out its announced purpose. 
The vaiue of the cartoon, the sketch, tlie 
drawing and the rewards which come to 
those who do them are cleafly sliown. 
There is a history of ‘'Cartooning. iu 
America,'’ with particular emphasis on 
the work of the great Nast, ‘‘ The Funny 
Side of Football,’’ asshown by the artist; 
drawings by nine American cartoonists 
illustrating the same humoros dog’stury, 
and many other features which interest as 


The number before us, 





well as inspire the artist pupil. 
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Lincoln and Washington 

In the celebration of the birthdays of 
Lincoln and Washington you will want 
special material. You will find an 
abundance of it itt: The Year’s Enter- 
tainments advertised elsewhete in this 
number. There are also several books 
containing material suited to the cele- 
bration of these days in our list of Enter- 
tainment Books advertised elsewhere. 


Library Books 

Every teacher sliould ittterest herself in 
adding to the school library. Our Cata- 
logue lists over five thousand books 
adapted to school and individual libraries 
and if you have not received a copy ask 
for one. Every teaciier sliould have it. 
Special (80c) Price on Primary 

lans 

A large numbet of NoRMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR subscribers also take PRIMARY 
PLANS. NoRMAL, INSTRUCTOR  subscri- 
bers can ptocure PRIMARY PLANS a full 
year for only 8o0c orif both are order- 
ed at same time the combination rate 
is only ¢1.40. 

Supplementary Reading 

In selecting Supplementary Reading for 
your pupils you should examine the 
Instructor Series of Five-Cent Classics. 
The series complete has one hundred 
twenty titles. A quarter million.of these 
classics were used last year and the de- 
mand is constantly increasing—iu fact 
they have displaced all others in thou- 
sands of schools. An examination of 
them and comparéson with others will ex- 
plain the reason. 


The Pathfinder 


is a weekly news review. It is publish- 
ed at Washington, D. C., and has many 
advantages, because of location, over any 
other Catrent Events paper published. 
Its sixteen pages, reaching its subscribers 
fifty-two times a year, not only serve to 
keep one well informed regarding the 
world’s current history, but also provide 
many special articles on important mat- 
ters of general interest. 

The price of the PATHFINDER is $1.00 
a year of fifty-two numbers. We are 
pleased to accept subscriptions singly or 
in any of the numerous combinations of- 


ered below. 
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OUR STAR OFFER | 

Normal Instructor one year ALL FOR 

Pathfinder one year $1 48 
Seeley’s Question Book, Postpaid e 


Send us Orders for subscriptions to 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, Path- 
finder, Our Times, Seeley’s Question 
Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's En- 
tertainments, taken singly or in combina- 
tions at prices above listed, remitting the 
full amount collected to us and we will 
reward you for your services as follows: 

For collecting and remitting $2.00 you 
can procure your choice of Seeley’s Ques- 
tion Book, Every Day Plans or the full 
set of The Year’s Entertainments. 

For coliecting and remitting $3.75 you 
can obtain any two of these. 

For collecting and remitting $5.50 
you can obtain all three: 

Your owh subscriptions cannot be in- 
cluded. Sample ‘copies of magazities 
with which to work, on request. P 

Liberal cash commissions paid. A live 
agent desired for each locality. 
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A) 

We will send you, witdut any 
obligation upon your® part what- 
soever, a beautiful 120:page booklet, 


offer. 


Read the partial 


A WORK 


Will 
Cost 
But 
A Few 
Cents 
A Day 
For A 
Short 


Time 


The United Editors 


volumes. 


time. 
pedia and Dictionary ever published. 
contains all the dictionary words, 


betical arrangement. 


examining these books. 


NAMe...secseese 


CORO e eee r erase nener eens Cee wee eeseneee 


showing sample pages, maps and colored‘ 
illustrations and explain our introductory 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


description, below, of this great new work 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





Every phase of discovery, science, invention and belief. 
The countless wonders of the earth, the sea, the sky. 
dent of history ftom the foundation of the world to the present 
It is the most complete, compact and convenient Encyclo- 


with their definitions, pro- 
nunciations, derivations and synonyms all under the single alpha- 
IT IS THE ONLY REAL QUESTION 
ANSWERER, designed FOR THE PURPOSE OF ANSWER- 
ING QUESTIONS INSTANTLY IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE, 
AND CONTAINING CONCISE INFORMATION ON EVERY 
SUBJECT. Seven thousand illustrations, 
Maps of every part of the globe, new and strictly up to date. 

The small, ‘handy volumes, the excellent paper and large, éasy- 
to-read type, the subdivisions of the subjects and the perpetual 
up-to-date feature are all items that will attract your attention on 


The United Editors, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Please setid free book, prices 
and terms of payment 
of your tw En- 
cyclopedia, 


bee. A 
2-10 


Perpetual 
Encyclopedia 


Contains the full sum of the world’s knowledge within its 40 


Every inci- 


No other encyclopedia 


many of them colored. 





Frank O. Field, Pres. George H. Webb, Secy. 


PROVIDENCE BOARD OF TRADE 
Incorporated 1868 
Publishers of the Providence Board of Trade Journal 


United Editors Association 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York; N. Y. 
Gentlemen: — The set of the United Editors Perpetual Ency- 
elopedia has been received by us. We have purchased this set for 
the Board of Trade of this city. This is the first work of the kind 
that we have ever purc . .We believe it to be the most valu- 
able work of the kind that we have ever open. It is complete, the 
articles are thorough and te, and the | clear and 
eoncise. The combinatiédn of a complete, up-to-date Encyclo. 
gone with an unabridged dictionary we consider a very valuable 
‘eature of your work and we most cheerfully commend it to the 
public generally. Respectfully, 
Geo. H. Webb, Secretary. 


Providence, R. I. 











PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Reading, Pa. 
CHARLES §&, FOOS, Supt. 


United Editors Association, 
225 Fiftu Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

Kindly ship Reading School 
District thirty sets United Editors 
Encyclopedia as per agreement 
with your Mr,- Weiler of even 


date. 
Respectfully yours, 
Oharles 8. Foos, 
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| reading. 
Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for-your children every 
}you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
not help you, get the children to buy their own. 


| a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, 





but bubbling with new interest. 


long time. 


can be had for a mere irifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. An idea of the favor with which they are 
being received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 
Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, 
have not heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them. They supplv a great variety of choice 


reading at a nomial expense. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = inteo Tits YEAR 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain ‘thirty-two pages. 


| Choice Supplementary Reading 


sey) TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


«To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime,” 
All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is-often a difficult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do this, 





week if 





with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
Can you afford to let your children go hungry for good literature when an abundance 


which 


In the one hundred and*twenty titles 


now offered are included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially pre- 
pared by teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and well aware of the needs 


of the schools. 


Fables,. Mytlis, Nature, 


Biography, 


History, 


They furnish a variety of. Supplementary Reading of the highest order— 
Geography, Industries and Literature. 
have been adopted and‘are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere 


They 
These 


books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 
With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be yreatly en- 
riched and a live interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince yon of their 


attractiveness and worth. 


Should yon not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show 


copies to your school and you will be suprised to see how quick the pupils will raise money, 
Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


PIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Puiry Stories Of the Moon 
B een s VFables—Part I 
28 Asop's Fables—Part II 
29 Lodian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant Peopie—Part T 
2 Little Plaut People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History | ; 
32 Patriotic Stories 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
3% Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
26 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature f 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
12 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
13 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths 
lo Thumbelipa and Dream Storiey 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Nature 
“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures ofa Tittle Water Drop 
#185 Little People of the Hills (Dry Air 
and Dry Soil Plants) 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
#44 Famous Karly Americans (Smith 
Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
“88 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Story of Franklin 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the 
(Pennsvi vania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies — TIT 
(Virginia) 


Colonies—II 


* These are new titles added this year. 
Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per 


(Story of the 








68 Stories of the Revolution — 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

, 69 Stories of the Revolution — II 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Révolution — II 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selectionsffom Hiawatha (For 

4rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 


History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolp 
*56 Indian Children Tales 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American inventors -I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 Americau Inventors— II (Morse 
and Edison) 
*88 American Naval Herves (Jones. 
Perry. Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


Literature 
9 Selections from Lougfellow—1 
91 Story of Kugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee aud 
Cocoa) 
History and Biograph 
16 Explorations of the S ialasivent: 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
#98 Story of Nathan Hale 
0 Story of Jefferson 
*100 Story of Bryant 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
#105 Story of Canada 
141 Story of Grant 
#144 Story of Steam 
#145 Story of McKinley 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
edice-sans Bell, the Blue and 
the Gra 
*147 Story Ares King Arthur 


‘ 





SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 


*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
chona, Resins, etc.) 


hry. 4 
114 Great Eyrupean Cities (Londén 
and Paris) 
¥*115 Great European Cities—IT (Rome 
and Berlin) 
History and Biography 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion - Hearted 
The Black Prince, Sidney) 
*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 
Literature 
10 ‘The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
1t Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
thorne) 
26 ‘The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
( Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Toungfellow) 
15 Suowbound (Whittier) 
20 TheGreat Stone Face 
thorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 


125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speechesof Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Ceesar 
“1 30 Selections from Henry = Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbe' 
I42 Scott’s Lady of the Take —C ‘anto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


(Haw- 


(Haw- 


extra. 


y 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 
INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your 


choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory 
returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their revur n, 


~ 





Ten-Cent Classics 


in strong paper covers, 10¢ each. Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 
of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. Other titles in preparation. 


Es. A i owe PUBLISIUNG. SOP ANY 3: 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound, 
duction and Notes. 


THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, 


they may 
Edited with Intro- 
Bound 


Dansville, N. Y. 































































February 1910 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpIToRr’s NoTE:—All communications for-this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Anni: 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkius will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS:—First of all, this 
month, I want to ask that you will use 
with the boys and girls the little letter 
from a young Japanese student which is 
given on the two hundred eighty-sixth 
page of the January -St. Nicholas. “ You 
will need to suggest nothing —the inter- 
ested pupils will do all that, even to 
‘‘wondering whether someone might not 
write a ‘school-letter’ to the writer of the 
letter from Tokio.’’ : 

And there is an absolutely indispen- 
sable article on page 266 of the same 
number,—‘‘The Year 1909 Doubly. Fa- 
mous.’’ It contains references to, and is 
illustrated by, portraits of celebrated 
men who were born in 1809; also, the 
history of the year 1909 as a ‘‘year’ in 
which great things were done’’ is. re- 
viewed. There are just the things we 
shall constantly be wanting to refer to 
treated’ in this article. There are seven- 
teen pictures and a suggestive heading, 
worthy of study and discussion. 

And you who have heard about the 
dolls dressed to show the costumes of 
different countries and who have wished 
you had a set to use when you studied 
the countries with your pupils,—there is 
something. which will interest you on 
page 241. Did you know there was a 
Museum of the Dolls in Paris? The ac- 
count of its beginning is most interesting 
and the pictures of twenty-three of tlic 
dolis will aid you greatly in your study 
of their homes. 

Do you, any of you, think it-would be 


| possible to institute, through the Glean- 


ing Department, a ‘‘Doll Exchange?’’ 
If any reader has a missionary friend or 
a friend who is studying a country for 
the purpose of giving. ‘‘travel-talks,’’ 
could she not, perliaps, manage an ex- 
change of dolls between that country and 
ours? And could not reports and ‘‘loan 


exhibitions’’ be arranged among our 
readers? Such ‘things do interest us 


all, even ‘‘children of larger growtli’’ 


finding their imaginations quickened by 
such means. Think about it and write if 
you have a word to say. We shall be 
glad to hear it. Perhaps some of you 
have a collection of dolls to tell about. 
Yours very truly, 
ANNIE S. PERKINS. 


In ‘‘The Pioneers of Mound Bayou,’’ 
by Hiram Tong, page 930 of the Jannary 
Century, tlie reader finds a most interest- 
ing account of the negro village and col- 
ony which ‘‘was discovered in the year 
1905 by a Memphis journalist’’ in the 
Mississippi Delta. The fact that negroes, 
and negroes only, inhabit the town and 
the outlying colony,--the wonderfully 
rich-soiled farming district,—make the 
achievements the more marked. The stay 
of two white visitors and the plans made 
for their reception is spoken of and the 
account has its suggestions. Theré are 
seven pictures. It would be a good plan 
to ask the pupils if they know of such a 
town and then seek to get impressions 
retained after a perusal of the article. 


The boy whio is interested in civil en- 
gineering will be glad to study and report 
upon the article by Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, ‘ iA Study of the New Plan of. Clii- 
cago,’ * page 417, January Century. Seven 
diagrams and pictures, The Commercial 
Club of Chicago has published. its. Plan 
in a handsome quarto and the up-to-date 
teacher of geograplry will use this article 
in some way. Note especially the refer- 
ence to the Mas-achusetts legislation under 
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February ‘1910: 


For twenty years we have been manufacturing 
Scl100l Souvenirs which have been so Lee peers as gifts 
from teacher to pupils on the last day of school, spec- 
ial days, holidays, etc. The color work on all —. 
our Photo. Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. It 
has been our constant aim to make the Mtg dl best Sou- 
yenirs that it was possible to produce, and by making 


them in immense quantities we are able to sell them 
at about the same prices that other firms ask for 
inferior goods. 


Pansy Souvenirs 





This is a single heavy card, 744x7%, elegantly 
liihographed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut 
out, With ribbon hanger. The name of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs. Cata- 
lorue and samples free to those who intend to order. 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or 
less, 3c. for each one in excess of 1:2. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Basket of Flowers 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
these superb novelties has ever heen offered to teachers 
before. It isimpossible to give more than a faint idea 
of their elegance. Tney are fit to grace the finest bou- 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed to 
you flat, but when put together (ouly a moment's 
work ) they open out several inches, likea real basket 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantel or 
can be hung on the wall. They are intended for those 
teachers who desire something better than the ordi- 
hiry souvenirs, even though they cost more. By get- 
ti ig them made in imsmense quantities we are able to 
offer them at about half the price such novelties would 
ordinarily cost. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 

Basket of Wild Roses.— About 8 inches wide and 
14 inches high, 15c. each, S for $1. 
_ Basket of Violets.—About 12 inches wide and 10 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for S1. 

Printing extra.—We can print on the panels sim- 
ilarto this: ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford, N.Y., Dec, 25, 1909,” in script ty pe. 
changing it as you desire. This extra printing costs 
2c. for each order. Names of pupils can not be added. 

Phote.—The photo of the teacher can be copied and 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25c, for 12 
or less, 1c, each additional one. Neo Free Samples. 
they are too expensive. Send the regular price. There 
is no mise on the samples and you can use them 

ts. 


for gt 
We Make Seven Other Styles. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled— 
they are too expensive to give to those who ask for 
tiem merely out of curiosity. 

‘“atalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 
It's worth sending for. 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 
TEACHERS Cut This Out and Write to 


National Teacher’s Exchange, lexington, Ky. 

If you want a.1910 Teaching position. _As usual we 

will have meek ee" openings. Booklet and enroil- 
ATION!!! 


ment blank FR 
CHERS AGENCY 


FREE REGI 
ROME 
ROME, NEW YORK. 


SONG WRITERS ~- COMPOSERS 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies or complete 
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132 West : Now York. note on page 220 is a statement that 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which the gréatest city problems may be 
wisely met, and the references to the 
beautifying of Athens by Pericles, Rome 
by Augustus, etc. 


Two poems which may be used with 
gain in-the gecgrapliy classes are,‘‘ Kinch- 
injunga’’ by Cale Young Rice, January 
Century; (‘‘Next to Everest, the Higliest 
of Mountains’’) and ‘‘ The Hetch-Hetchy”’ 
by Harriet Munroe, page 441, same num- 
ber. These are beautiful stanzas. 


There are three paragraphs on page 72 
of the January Lippincott’s which all 
teachers will be interested to read. All 
know the truth of the statements made 
and each has a hope that ideals are really 
being met, after all. The title of the 
article in question is ‘‘ What is Wrong 
with our Public Sciiools?’’ 


In The Ladies’ World for January, 
page 12, is a very interesting and useful 
article on‘‘ William Penn, Who Founded 
a Country of Peace,’’ written by John 
Beacher and illustrated with rare photo- 
graphs. The story is a beautiful one, 
fascinatingly told, and can be used, in 
whole or part, as a supplementary read- 
ing lesson. You wiil find that many of 
the mothers and older sisters will take 
this home paper. 


I hope that every teacher fo boys and 
girls will read, ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Rob- 
in,’’ page 81, January Everybody’s. The 
article is written by Franklin Clarkin. 
There are ten appealing bird-pictures and 
a photograph of a bird-wearer., The article 
is full of information and of suggestions 
that are wortliy of thought and use. 
Truly, the feathered ‘‘ brothers’’ have foes 
that flee the imputation. The rhyme- 
captions are right to the point. I know 
I am not the only reader who will say, 
‘*Good, that some of the professed friends 
of the rarer birds are asked to think!’’ 
And, with this article, have read the 
‘‘Christ Crucified,’’ a poem by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, with paintings by Sig- 
ismond de Ivanowski illustrating it. 
‘*That awful strain 
Of tortured creatures rose and swelled the 

orchestra of pain.’’ 

The poem is given in the same num- 
ber, page 33. 

It is an excellent thing to possess, or 


| to know where to look for, photographs 


of the localities you study with the class. 
I think I have told you of the letter from 
the teacher in the Middle West who has 
her ‘‘Magazine Gleanings Note-Book,’’ 
arranged so that a number of pages are 
left after each Continent-name for refer- 
ences to magazine articles, plotograplis 
and guide-books. If a few notes from an 


FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 
and Dickens for February. 


Send 45c TO-DAY for 45 pictures relating to these men, no 
two alike, each 5}¢x8. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EAC 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x34. 

Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 

Large pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, including margin; 
price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5.50. 


_ Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand min- 
iature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


FISHERS ACENCY 


Bxcallent fneilities MD POR MANUAL." ™*-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7. A. NS, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states. 
you in any position from rural school to university. f 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - 


for 25 or more. 
Size 53¢x8, 














t We can place 
Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY—®: Ba MYERS & co. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 1545 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Do These creased 47 per cent; Normal teacher raised to head Erie Teachers 


f department in University; Teachers of all dee ° 
Results Count. ist Vee untmsa roarrion 1c OMe ease PO 
Gs j h iE t UNLES! : I SECURED, 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. CO-OPERATIVE, Write any office for registration 
blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


FREE REGISTRATION 








One principal placed as superintendent, salary in- 








30 vears of success. Foremost in 
public confidence. Large demand. 
Register now. Circulars free. 








PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 
TEACHER’S The Agency that is on the ground and does the business, Fora position 

in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montanavr Aluska, it will pay you to 

AGENCY register in this Agency. Twelfh year, 2.500 teachers placed For Year 


Book and Certification requirements write B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., 535 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 








| 


article are all that she desires, these are | 


copied into the book. When she wishes 
to use an entire article, she writes the 
tide and lucation in its proper place. 
The magazines she has collected for her 
own are starred; those to be borrowed 
from friends or parents or certain libraries 


are properly designated. The location of | 


photographs and souvenir cards and the 


sources of guide-book information are | 


listed also. We can readily see that this 
note-book must be a treasure. 


I wonder 
have access to really good photograph of 
the Dead Sea. Several excellent ones 
are given in connection with the story of 
‘*A4 Canvas Boat on the Dead Sea’’ by 
Ellsworth Huntington, Ph. D., Depart- 
ment of Geography, Yale University, 
page 186, January Harper's. The picture 
of the ‘‘ Palm Trees Killed by the Rising 
waters’’ and ‘‘The Gorge of Zerka Ma’ 


if this teacher and ofiers | 





in’’ and the huts of the ‘‘Salt Gatherers’’ | 


and the two views of the ‘‘Shore of the 
Dead Sea’’ are especially good. There 
are eight pictures. The account is very 
interesting to read and can be given to 
the boys and girls, The direct style of 
the account is so good for classes to have! 
On page 188 is a story of losing the way 
and some geograpliical results of the 
happening are outlined. This is in every- 
way exceptionally good to use with a 
class. } 


The pupils will be interested in the 
picture of ‘‘Primitive Men still Living 
in the Stone Age’’ and of the ‘‘Ona Chil- 
dren,’’ January Harper’s. ‘‘Tle Vanish- 
ing People of the Land of Fire’’ is the 
title of the Charles Wellington Furlong, 
(F. R. G. S.) article, e 217. There 





are eight pictures and a map. In a 


422 Winsor St., 


‘No Position No Fee.”’ 


Jamestown, N, Y. 
Write us for particulars. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


Th S$ th D k t T j The agency that can serve you best in 
Q Ou a 0 a bac ers ureau, this territory, because its manager is an 
. experienced man of school! affairs, located 

J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 


right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
Pierre, South Dakota. 





and Registration Blauk. 








of this country are putting before the 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men ar 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the )oung 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet siniilar in style totheir’Pe cil 


Geography.”’ It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and womel 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘The Little Red School House.”’ It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 


Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE we 2% 1%° Proposition wilt Interest Ail 





Jersey City. New Jersey 




















Teachers. Write For Samples Today 
No. 2- Booklet Style Size folded 4x5‘2 in., 12 pages; cover printed in 
I 4 colors and embossed in rich gold, deckled edge, 
tied with silk tassel. First insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from litho- 
graphed slates; second insert fine cameo plate paper on which a poem, “At Close 
of School,”’ is lithographed. Price Postpaid Se cach ; Ge each with your Photo, 

So Size: 3'sx5‘s; four parts; united 
No. 3-Liberty Bell uvenir with silk ribbon. Actual reprodue- 
tion of famous Liberty Bell. Printed in 5 colors and embossed in gold. Close of 
School Poem printed on one part. One page printed to your order,  Priee with 

Photo 7e each; without Photo 6 each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. 
Two heavy embossed cards size 3'oxf'6 in. 
No. 1-Two Card Style Embossed in white, rich blue and gold. 





Deckled edge. Tied with silk tassel, Priee postpaid 4'.¢- each; 5',¢ each with your 

Photo on pe 5 eard, 

Transparent Envelopes to match either style, le each 

We print to your order in either style Souvenir, Name of school, District Number, 

Township, County, State, Teacher’s Name, Names of School Board, and Names 

of all Your Pupils. ksi s ae ‘ , i, 

can be had for either style, Send your photo; we wi 

Photo Souvenirs return same in good condition, We can eopy large or 

small photos, copy always as good as photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 yrs. 

All photos copied oval. ; 

Samples Free. 4 Stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All or- 
er: 


8 filled promptly and in a business-like manner. 
The Ohio Printing Co., 











New Philadelphia, Ohio 
' Box 22, W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor. 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all branch offices. 














Summer Session 1910 
July 5—August 27 : 
ore than 275 Courses in Arts, ne faciitien fer Law, Phur- 


University of Michigan 


ar session of jhe Goivecstiy ~oGprine 





Northern Michigan. 
University 5 4 


tion, Increased for graduate work. 
‘or particulars address, of Michigan, Ann Axbor, Mich 


Regu) 
, and Li ethods. Biol 
Delightful location. Expenses low. 





4 NORMAZ 


Closing Day Souvenirs 
Just the thing for your Scholars 
at the Close of School. . 


present the scholars with some to 
and we believe our souvenirs are more appropriate and yet 
more inexpensive aud will be appreciated to a greater degree 
than anytuing else you could give them, 

Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. Instead of being 
printed in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in a 
rich photo brown and is positively the neatest and finest 
thing that has ever been offered you. These souvenirs were 
especially designed for the higher grade teachers and also 
those of lower grades who do not care for anything so ‘‘loud” 
in color. To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we 
wish to say that we can supply them also and will send sam- 
ples upon receipt of request. 

The size of souvenir is 344 x 5 invhes and contains 12 pages 
including the ‘cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “Close of School’ also an excellent poem entitled 
“Opportunity” together with appropriate matter. We print 
for you the name of ‘your school, district number, township, 
county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which 
matter you must send us when you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
teacher or school house. If photo is wanted you must send us @ photograph of yourself or school house 
and we will make a small photo to appear on each souyenir. We can copy a large or small photo, but 
if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not too small. 
be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade 
The photos we use on our souvenir style 8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 
144x214 inches and we thiuk you will find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the 
good features of our new desigu and we are sure you wil] be more than pleased with the photo. 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 6c each, addttional ones 4e cach, — 40 or less with photo 6c 
each, additior?! ones Se each. Elegant traysparent envelopes to match at 5c perdozen. We scl] no 
less than 10 to une teacher and in no case will we fi]! orders for less than there are scholars names-to be 
printed, A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photo- 
graphs, 

FREE, With every order amounting to $1.50 or more we will give free an elegant portrait of the 
Presidents of the U.S. from Washington to Taft size 16 x 20 inches, just the thing to haye framed for 
your school room. If you will send us two or more orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your 
remittance. In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. Our souvenirs are exactly as repre- 
sented here and if you do not tind them so, you may return them and we will refund your moriey. 
That’s the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany all 
orders. If any crrors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 
charge. 








Souvenir No. 8 





What a Customer says: 
Lucketts, Va. 

Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, O. 

lessrs:—Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount 
of order after deducting the regular commission of 
10%. Please send me the portraits of Presidents. I 
have sent you nine different orders, iticluding my 
own, in the last.four years amounting to twenty odd 
dollars and each order has given satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, Leslie E. Fries, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
Box 200. 

















Teach Patriotism 


Young people are eager for knowledge and are quickly impressed by great deeds. What they 
see continually gets a firm hold upon them. 


Since they must have something to think about, a very effective way of influencing and di- 
recting their thoughts is by hanging upon the walls instructive and inspiring mottoes, In this 
way you Keep before them facts which they should know. These facts are furnished. in an en- 
tirely pleasing and attractive style in our PATRIOTIC MOTTOES. Printed in large, clear type 
on fine Bristol board in colors. Punched and furnished with cord ready for hanging. 

These quotations have been selected with great care. Each is a saying of some famous per- 
son and on every card is the name of the person and the time or place of utterance. 


The entire set of twelve will be sent postpaid for only 35 cents. Either half set for twenty-five 
cents. 


HALF SET NO. 2. 


“Be Sure You Are Right Then Go Ahead.”’ 

“I Would Rather Be Right Than President.” 
“We Have Met the Enemy and They are Ours,” 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.” 

Don’t Give Up the Ship.’”’ 

“I Will Try,’ 


HALF SET NO. 1. 

“T Will Find a Way or Make One.” 

“With Malice Toward None, With Charity for 
All.” 

“T Will Yet Win the Day by God's Help.” 

“T Will Give You Independence Forever,” 

“I Propose to Fight it Out on This Line if it 
Takes All Summer.” 


“1 Will Do It, sir.” 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, 


Nashville, Tenn. 











TEACHERS, THIS BIG FLAG FOR 
: YOUR SCHOOL and .this 14k 


Gold Guaranteed 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Are your pupils patriotic ? Is it not your duty 
to teach the children patriotism’ Are you de- 
veloping this love-of-country spirit? Make pa- 
triots of them and you will be making better 
citizens, better men and women, and better 
fathers aud mothers. What will devélop this 
spirit quicker than one of these big flags Y 

Write us now and we will send you postpaid, 
86 beautiful assorted scarf pins, Roman gold fin: 
ish, colored stone settings. Anyone would be 
proud to own one of these pins, There is no 
limit to the demand. Give these to your pupils 
to sell at 10 cents each. They will sell them the 
first evening. Send us the proceeds and we will 
immediately ship you all charges prepaid, a Big 
6x8 foot GUARANTEED fast color Bunting flag, 
46 stars sewed both sides, sewed stripes for indoor 
or outdoor use. A standard United States Flag which sells at #4 or $5, With the flag we will send 
you this Fountain Pen which will be of service to you for years. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN -PICTURES. FREE 


Size 20 x24 inches, beautiful photo colors, extra heavy black frames. Are these pictures on the 
wall of your school room? You can get the Picture of cither patriot or the Big Flag ad outlined 
above. Remember you get the Fountain Pen with picture or flag. ‘ ey , ' 

We will pay you liberally for writing letters to other teachers, Write for the pins now: 


TEACHERS BUYING UNION, -- - ANDERSON, IND. 


PLAYS 
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for Deba Esshys. ‘uetins 
OUTLINES cpender on a Subjects, 


Catalog of Professional and Amateur ft 
“a uma, Bet 
each. P.S. Hallock, Box 157. W. > Del. 


Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstrel 
Jokes, Récitations, Make-up Godds,etec., 
sent froe. Dick & fitsherald, 29 Ann St., New York 


It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to | 
en at the close of school | 


our ghetegrans wil 


INSTRUCTOR 


‘‘Halimink and ‘other Onas, for the 
first’ time in their history, saved a ship- 
wrecked crew * °* and provided them 
with food *.* and conducted them to 
Lucas Bridges.’’ 


| ‘*Personal Experiences in the Sierras,” 
especially from the pen of Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of ‘‘The Blazed 
| Trail,’’ isa title that will appeal to lovers 
| of nature. The series begins on page 305 
of the January American Magazine and 
there are seven beautiful and interesting 
pictures from photographs by the author. 
The beautifui opening description of a 
Sierra elevation in June should be read 
in class. ‘‘Seventy miles from a railroad 
and a mile up in the air you have to do 


wili interest and awaken ideas. 


Even if Christmas is well over now it 
will be interesting and instructive to read 
and use the article, ‘‘Chrisimas in Sub- 


a pretty and suggestive paper. 
body is reading the enlightening series 
on ‘‘Barbarous Mexico,’’ current in the 
American Magazine, it may be well to 
see this also. 


When studying Maine, ask someone to 
bring the account of ‘‘ How Out-Door Life 
is Enjoyed in Maiue’’ by Sam E. Connor, 
page 311, December Suburban Life. The 
pictures and the suggestions are exliilar- 
ating. 


Several of our correspondents have 
asked for concise and usable information 
concerning aerial navigation as it has 
recently progressed. 





of the November Review cf Reviews in 
connection with the attractive colored 
frontispiece of the January Scribner’s. 
The latter is from a sketch made at 
Rlieims during ‘‘Aviation Week’’ by 
| Charles Hoffbauer. And in the Review 
of Reviews series are four articles:— 
| ‘' Exactly How Aeroplanes are Built— 
] 


| What They Can Do—How it Feels to Fly 
—The Dirigible.’’ 
| fusely illustrated. 


The articles are pro- 


| Most-teachers are following the Roose- 
| velt articles giving accounts of hunting 
‘life in Africa. These are current in 
Scribner’s and will continue during the 
year. The photograplis are very interest- 
ing. The Boston Transcript says of this 
work,—‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way 
of feeling as the American nation: feels 
* *, The fact makes Americans follow 
| with zest the story of his hunting in the 
wilds. ’’ 


Geography classes will enjoy using the 
article on ‘‘Old London,’’ page 4o, Jan- 
uary Scribner’s, by Frederic C.. Howe. 
The text is interesting and the illustra- 
tions are, some of them, in colors from 
drawings by Walter Jack Duncan. The 
Liverpool Street Station picture is very 
interesting. There are eight pictures. 


‘*The Midwinter Gardens of New Or- 
leans’’ by George W. Cable, with eight 
pictures, will be interesting when study- 
ing the South. It is given in the Jan- 
uary Scribner's, page 58. ‘‘An Object- 
Lesson and its Argument,’’ the sub-title, 
will give an idea of the scope of the arti- 
| cle and will awaken thought concerning 
| the ‘‘art of gardening.’’ 





A poem, ‘‘Craigie House,’’ by C. A. 
| Price, page 716 of the same number, will 
| be used when studying, in history classes, 

the Cambridge story, and reference is 
made to this most famous house in 
America. 


I received recently a very interesting 
letter from a ‘“‘Sister’? who wished to 
; know more about the geographical articles 
of the Chautaugqaan. Many teachers nud 
invaluable help in the magazine anda 
number of our readers are taking tie 
course of study and hope to visit Chau- 
tauqua next summer. The December 
number contains a ‘‘ Voyage of the Nile’? 
papet by James H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology, Chicago University. There 


| are twenty-three illustrations and two in- 


scriptions. Teachers who are using the 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey with 
other Chautauqua students, and; indeed, 
all teachers, will be glad to have the ac- 
count of the life and work of John Flax- 
man as given! on pages 145 and 146 of 





the December. Chautauquan. Portrait of 
Flaxman. - : 


with what you can get,’’—the account | 





urban Mexico’’ by Ada B. Talbot in De- 
ceuiber Suburban Life, page 308, for it is | 
As every- | 


February 19t0 

I WILL MAIL ONE 
LATTAS BOOK, 
FOR mam 
TEACHERS . 



























: To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural -teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is 9x12 inches, contains 160 pages and weighs 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now aud answer the following ques- 
tions: 

How many terms have you taught? 

How mauny pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 

Are you teaching a rural school ? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 

Answer the above questions and I will majl you 


I uld iall d th ; my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
wo especially recommen e use 
| to please you I will send postage for its return. 


it so as to get splendid results. - If the book fails 
The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examiued the book. Wha 
more could you ask? Write for it now. ° : 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


[ E ARN TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL2-AT YOUR O WN HOME 

Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unabie to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers a: mographers. Neo ch: for tuition 
unt{l position is secured. Write today for partieulsrs. 
stating course desired. MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
818 Institute Building, Kalamazov, Michigan, 








A Dann’s Noiseless ) postpaid 
Blackboard Eraser ; ,¢5,. 


anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 


The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptional 
meritthatthey are used ip 
the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 
acquaint schoo! 


ple with 
the great merit of the goods. 


Led 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE, 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


288-235 Market St.. CHICAGO. 
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NTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS al Pie Plars, 





7”? ‘J 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Ilust d Songs, Pantomi : ) 

Tabléaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments. for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dopt. 68, Chicage 
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A Manual And Guide . 
what ing In-U. S. History 
_ By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph, D. 
Supt. CUMBERLAND Co. ScHoo1s, TOLEDO, ILL, 
Complete outline of entire subject ; ontline of each 


subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and ef- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions under eaci: livi- 


sion of subject ; longitudinal treatment of topics for | 


review, such as Inventions, Boundary-adjustments, 


slavery in U. S., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations | 


ete, 

Kindorsed by leading educators. “Tt cannot fail to 
he of great value both to thie student and teacher. The 
plan is most excellent as it insures systematic and 
analytic thought.” — David W. DeLay, Proprietor, 
Mattoon School of Commerce. 

Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid, 
by Author, Toledo, Iilinois, 


How to Train Children 
Lanne and Parents 


hLIZABRTH TOWNE, 
who teaches about 4 GEM FOR TEACHERS ! 


175,000 students, 








Original, intensely practical, based on personal | 
Definite, simple instruction, with | 


experiences, 
unique and original methods, Two of the 
twenty-four invaluable chapters are HOW T 
MAKE CHILD TRAINING PAY and HOW TO 
MAKE PLAY OF WORK, Ella Wiieeler Wilcox 
says, “Jtzs great. [wish every father and mother 
rots obliged to vead a chapter or spend len days in 
jail.” 


{OW TO TRAIN CHILDREN AND PARENTS | 
THE NAUTILUS, the leading | 
magazine of the new thought movement is regu- | 


is regularly 2sc. 


larly $1.c0'a year. Our special offer three months 
trial subscription to THK -NAUTILUS, and the 
book both for 25 cents! 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 37, Holyoke, Mass. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN WRITING leading 
to the highest attainable proficiency in LEGI- 
BILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. 


Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public 
Schools can see-entire classes of young pupils 
write at commercial! speed hour after hour with- 
out physical strain. In many schools the Palmer 
Method has reduced more than one-half the peri- 
ods devoted to compositions, spelling and other 
written tests. 


Normal courses free to teachers when complete 
introductions have been made. One copy of the 


self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will besent | 


postpaid for 25 cents. 
Fullinformation upon request. 
The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32-A Union Square, 
New York City. 








$125 Pays Tuition, Board and 
Room for 48 weeks 


No other ‘school’ offers such excellent instrue- 
tion and accomodation for the money expended. 
Hundreds of young men and women who are 
thinking of goimg to Normal School, will be 
interested in the-fact that the expenses for hoard 
and tuition at the 


Marion 
Normal College 


are about one half the amount usually paid in 
other first class colleges. 

' This college has won a_repntation for high- 
grade, practical work. It is an **Accredited” 
school, meeting allthe requirements of the State 
Board, Students can-enter at any time. For 
illustrated catalogue and full particulars address 
C.W.Boucher, Pres., or Mrs. C.W Boucher, Vice-Pres.,Box 04, Marion, Ind. 


auuliont 


8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner's In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Ce., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 























Patriotic > 
Programs/ 


Entertainment 
Books 


.. Wecan supply Entertainment 
Books for every occasion schools 
celebrate. 
va., That wonderful set of books, 
‘The Year’s Entertainments’’ con- 
tains material for every month in 
the year—for every event. It is 
graded and is the most complete 
compilation of its kind ever pub- 


lished. 

A le assistant to the teacher or super- 
intendent. Ask us about it. 
‘Then we have books prepared exclusively 
for such daysas Washington’s Birthday, Lin- 

-coln’s Birthday, Holidays, Reci- 
tation Books, Plays, Drills, 
Songs and Scenic 

n 
Books and Supplies at money-saving prices. Get 
our Catalog No. 33 before you buy books— 
tell us your needs and see how 
supply you. W: 











































Sold | 


j content. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*Division ‘and Reunion—1829-1909.”’ 
| By Woodrow Wilson, President of Prince- 
ton University. 389-xx pages. Five 
colored maps. $1.25. Longmans, Green 
' & Co., New York. 

This book is the third in the series 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart under 
the general title of ‘‘ Kpochis of Americsn 
| History,’’ and is a revised and enlarged 

edition of the book originally issued in 

1893. The additions to the book made 
| at the request of President Wilson by his 
colleague, Prof. E. S. Corwin, continue 
the narative from 1889 to the present 
year. Dealing-with ‘‘epochs’’ topically, 
the Labor, question in its latest phases, 
the currency, the silver question, Civil 
Service, the War with Spain and the 
questions arising from that, the United 
States in the Orient, the Panama Canal, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 

WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....maee= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 





the Roosevelt policies and other features 
furnish ample material for the later chap- 
ters. The book has been an acceptable 
and valuable one in the study of the his- 
tory of our country, and the revision 
adds to this quality. ‘The careful index- 
| ing and the extended references are par- 
ticularly valuable features of the book. 


| ‘*Advanced Physiology and Hygiene. 
| By Herbert W. Conn and Robert A. Bud- 
ington. Illustrated, with Appendix. 419 
pages, go cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., | 
New York. 

This is the third in the Conn Series of 
Physiologies, the others being for In- 
termediate and Grammar Grades, as_ this 
is intended for Secondary schools. The 
authors, professors of biology and zoology 
respectively, have succeeded in giving us 
a text book which boys and gir!s will 
read as well as study. Thus the work is 
one from which to recite and in which to 
find material interestingly told. The 
work covers the usual ground of Anatomy, 
| and Physiology in a sufficiently thorough 
| manner for examination, while presenting 
| the more modern scientific and practical | 





point of view. Thus, under anatomy is 

the subject of sprains and injuries to 

joints and some wholesome advice about 
| the value of exercise to an injured joint. 
| Narcotics and Stimulants are classed with 
| disease-breeding germs and their use is 
| discouraged in tones which can give 
| offense to no one. Up to-date and alert, 
| the book does not stop with a discussion 
of individual hygiene. By showing the 
pupil how squalid conditions and untidy 
habits invariably breed disease and death, 
it incites his enthusiasm for civic better- 
ment. It helps him not only to become 
| a happier individual, but a more intelii- 
gent citizen. The work is of so popular 
a character, that any one would easily 
read it through should he start at tlie | 
first page. 


‘*Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV, and | 
Other Poems.’’ Edited by Charles Swain | 
Thomas, of the’ Newton, Mass., High 
School. 136 pages. Cloth 25 cents. 

‘*Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration.’’ 
Edited by William Trufant Foster of 
Bowdoin College. 119 pages. Cloth 25 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

These:two volumes of the , Riverside 
Literature Series carry out the publisher’s 
excellent style and mariner. The notes 
are thought-provoking as weil as critical | 
and explanatory. Particularly noteworthy | 
are the ‘‘Questions and Exercises on the | 
Farewell Address.’’ e. g., ‘‘ Make an out- | 
line of the Address, giving the main 
topics in order and the sub-topics under 
each main topic.’ ‘‘Norman Hapgood 
says that the credit for the address is 
properly given to Washington by the 
world, for tlie experience was his; tle 
solution his; Hamilton his. What facts 
of history can you present in support of 
this judgment?’’ ‘‘Jared Sparks says, 
that no one, after reading the other writ- 
ings of Washington, can ‘doubt his 
ability to compose such a paper.’’’ 

‘*Sir Walter Scott in the School. Ivan- 
hoeand The Lady of the Lake.’’ Compiled 
and arranged by F. J. Browne. Whittaker 
& Ray-Wiggen Co., San Francisco, 

This belongs to the series ‘‘ Practical 
Aids to Literature’’ issued by these pub- 
lishers, and is an outline scheme for 
teaching the selections. It comprises no 
text of the story and is purely a labora- 
tory manual for teacher and pupil, and 
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FREE 


Emblematic “lag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. ‘Jive these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutel 


free for your school. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love-you all the- more. 


ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you” 


are not out one penny. ‘ 


se ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 


same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. ## After you have secured the fiag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 





You can procure them on the 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


Can you copy this drawing? Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the only magazine pub- 


, Nebed entirely devoted to Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning 


Fach edition costs ten 


thousand dollars to produce. Simply make a freehand drawing of this picture with a pen 
or pencil and mail it to us, STATING YOUR AGE. 


COPY HANS, IT’S REAL FUN 


If your drawing ia at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we will send yon ABSO- 


LUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal 
The first igsue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD 


in existence, 
FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS, 


Copy This Picture and Get a Magazine Subscription 


FREE 


Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not know it; this contest will please thousands and stim- 
ulate an interest in illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hane may win this splendid Art magazine, 


It’s worth trying for, 


Send In your sketch; it costs you nothing; try to night. 


Copy the little man, you'll get a lot of fun out of it. 


Correspondence. Institute of 





‘America, Dept. 244 


Scranton, Pa. 











size. 


The cards 














Full Size 4 [{-4 x 6 ins. 


PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozencopies of your picture. to- 
gether with the original photograph uninjured, 

Size and Style—‘The style of photograph shown in the 
engraving above is our “‘ G-2, 
If the photograph sent to be coped is 
ed for a long oval, we place it ona card 3%x7% inches. 


filled for lessthan One Dozen. 
lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 

nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE— We absolutely guarantee our repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that 
they can not be told from the original photograph, that 
our work will not fade, and that we use the same high- 
grade materials as are used by leading photographers 
everywhiere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN, 


(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen, 


. Rates 1ocents and upward, according to size of film: 
Seud for circular containing price list. We 
the very best materials inall our photographic work. 


Printing also done at moderate prices. 


and itis 44x6 inches in 
better adapt- 


No order 
Additional dozens at 


are white or ash gray as desired. 


We make smaller photographs 


Films Developed 


use only 





This is a fair illustra- 


of one of the repro- 
duced photographs we 
furnish for One Dol- 
lar Per Dozen 


Process, 


F, A. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


‘ Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. 

tion. except.as to size, ghseuraphs, that of your’ school 

riends, a landscape or anyother desired and we will 

photograph 

Original photograph returned uninjured, 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


Send your 
building, a group of 


it direct upon post cards by our Special 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















School Relationships 


and Other Valuable Books for Teachers 
20% discount to Teachers 
Sogard’s Public School Relationships........$1.00 | 












Seeley’s A New School Management,.,..... 1.25 | 
Seeley’s Elementary Pedagogy....;.. 125 | 
Gordy’s ew Psychology (for teache: 1.25 
Page’s Theory and Senge cpurtaiae sey + 1.00 | 
Lind’s Best anedoln Comer Schic Seoee 1.25 || 
Mistakes in Teaching (Preston Papers)...... 1.00 } 
How to Study Literatures...:s.ci.eeeeesees «75 || 
60 English Classics Briefly Outlined.....,.. 1.2 \ 
ing Values of English Speech..... 1.25 | 


The Worth of Words. ......5...seeeceeeee oe 1.25 || 
Man Who Pleases—Woman Who Charms... .7 
Mrs. Dewey’s Manners, Morals........each .75 
Famous Poems Explained...... vic ddteenssde 2.00 
Popular Patriotic Poems Explained.....-...+ 
‘slendid gift-books all—for a Teacher 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
81-88-35 West 15th St., New Yorx Crry | 

















a very complete and extended one, Each 
j chapter is analyzed as to purpose and | = 


College, Thorough strong course to B. Ped. in alwentia. For 
Address Edwin BD, Kiser, Ph,D., Pres., Oskalooss, lows 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M 
By PPI MEN has cncracscccaccasereda's $ 


| _ COMPLETE. SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 


HISTORY, 152 pp., paper... ...--.sceceeccee . 50 
SCHOOLS. 123 ops pepe ENT ARY 
¥en nhieu 5 
°10N TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL. DMS: 
ANSWERS. 358 pp., full cloth... ..0.....0.0.0. - 1.50 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. 75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER 
ATHENS, OHIO. . 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent 


rollebte Women. repaid to 





Send reply envel f 
UNIVERSAL OO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 








NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 














The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


THs is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 

ranged to cover the school year—One Book For-Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other special occasions, With 
these programs as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of Entertain- 
ment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Memory Gems, with directions to 
Teachers, Hints for Decorations, ete. 


The Index is printed complete in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 
lection desired. 


Contents Circular giving full de- 
scription of the books, the complete 


index, etc., sent on request. 
selection, song, etc., appears in eac, 


For General Use. While the ar- SEPTEMBER 
rangement of Tue Yrar’s EnTertarn- ff September Program 
“ x Program for Labor Day 
MENTS is based on various complete J Program for the Commemoration of 
programs as above stated, the material Deigtan ter Paesaah Dew 
can be used regardless of these pro- OCTOBER 
grams in many other ways, either in ao ee for October, 
connection with set programs or other- § Miscellaneous Program for October, 
wise as desired intocmedete and Grammar Grades 
2, aS desired, Program for Columbus’ Day, 
NOVEMBER 
Character of Contents. The J thanksgiving, Primary Grades 
compiler has exercised great care that Thani eri vine. Genmenes. and Inigo 
only the choicest and most approved §f Miscellaneous Program Library Day 
selections should appear in these books, Jf 4 program for Whittier’s Birthday 
with the resuit that she has succeeded § Christmas in the Primary Grades 
: . . Christmas in the Grammar and Inter- 
in presenting a rare collection of en- mediate Grades 
tertainment material. A large num- JANUARY 
‘2 4 ; estar ot Org New Year in the Primary Grades 
ber of selections appear for the first J New Year in the Grammar and In- 
; ; — . ott » . termediate Grades 
time in a general collection, as they ff}, ‘Miscellaneous Program for Fore. 
are protected by copyright and could § fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) 
es es ee FEBRUARY 
be used only by consent of author or Program for Washington’s Birthday 
publisher. No pains has been spared Program soc inate Bisthaay 
, . *rogram for Valentine’s Da 
to make these books of exceptional § Program for Longfellow’s Birthday 
merit and value. MARCH 
A Miscellaneous Spring Program 


A Program for Lowell’s. Birthday 
No Matter What Other En- Big 


tertainment Books You MayfJfa Program for Kaster 

’ »E. se 1Ee y 1g Arbor Day Program 
Have you need the se, yet with these J 4 Bird Dey {0 cel 
books little else in this line would be MAY 

ag r neede : A Memorial Day Program 

really needed for they aim to and Py neers bbe on 
do supply an abundance of material JUNE 
for any occasion. A Program for Flag Day 


A June-Time Program 
Graded. Much of the material is EE: 
graded, in some instances both primary and more advanced pro- 
grams and material being supplied for the same occasion—a feature 
that must prove most helpful. 


CONTENTS 
Following is table of Contents arranged 
by Programs. Complete Index giving over? 








Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54x8} in. They 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, etc. 























: { The First Five Numbors, Postpaid, 60c ) The Complete set of 10 Vols. 
The Price j te tast Five Numbers” Postpaid, re $1.00 


Sets will not be otherwise broken Allin One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 


Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols. ), and Normal Instructor, one year......$1.47 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Normal Instructor, two years..... 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Primary Plans, one year.......... 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainmonts (10 vols.), and both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Pia.g, ONE VAT .,..........cresdececerese reece weoh$heehoanspidesoncssbancndes 2.12 
The Yoar’s Entertainment: (10 vols.), and Seeley’s Question Book.............. 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Every Day Plams..............0+++++ 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (1:0 vols.), and The Pathfinder, one year.......... 1.72 


83 The cloth bound edition of The Year’s Entertainments can be substituted in 








any of above combinations by adding 25c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















self at Home 


Why leave home to attend school, when 
you can remain at home and educate yourself. 

Why not use your spare hours,(evenings, 
Saturdays, etc.) of this winter in the study of some 
Course that will prepare you for a better position at a 
better salary or prepare you to better do the work in 
which you are engaged ? 

The American Correspondence Normal can 
give you such instruction. It is the pioneer 
school giving instruction by mail. It was or- 
ganized in 1889 and since then has given in- 
struction to nearly 40,000 in the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Personal Instructions: 
The great success of our Instruction by mail is 


due to the personal attention given to every detail by . 


our corps of instructors. All of the work is thoroughly 
corrected and returned with suggestions and criticisms. 
This assistance the student could not secure at a resi- 
dent school. 


For Whom Our Courses are Designed 

For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not so fully prepared for his 
work as he should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a_ better 
school and salary for lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review 
in certain subjects. 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and who 
has a little spare time to devote to reading and study. 

For Any One who desires a complete business education. 


Why Net Use Your Spare Hours of This Winter, and Accomplish 
What Tens of Thousands Have Done ? 


Extracts From Letters of Students 


Salary increased $150.00 As thorough as school. 

Just what he needed. Can not be surpassed. 

Better than Normal School. Worth many times cost. 

Will enroll for another course. Worth $75.00 to $100.00, 

Equal to three yearsof High School Improved go per cent. 

Better than other correspondence Increase of $25.00 per month. 
schools. Salary nearly doubled. 

Secured second grade certificate. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 








NORMAL Place a cross (X) before the courses 
Arithmetic Physiology or subjects in which you are ng ecg 
Grammar Civil Government interested; write your name and 
Geography Theory and dress below and mail to us. 

History Practice 

ADVANCED NORMAL 
Algebra Rhetoric , PRINS 502 ices tu abuewine 
Geometry UNMIS. 80558 rk nt organo awe oa eae 
Physical Psychology 

e aphy : 
SCIENTIFIC Sa cg ray REAR 
Geueral Physics 
History gZooteny F 
Astronomy Tistory o ™ 
Chemistry Education MR MOD NOMA G Re ee 
Botan 
Commercial 

Drawing Arithmetic R. F. Dy... . 0 SMRBR roadie cseveechsccdes 

Penmanship Commercial Law ; 

Bookkeeping Letter Writing All courses and sujects fully de- 

Shorthand Spelling scried in catalog. Ask for it. 














Full Information in Catalog. IT IS FREE. Send for it Today. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
108 Main Street, Dansville, N.Y. 
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